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A Choice of Two 
Christmas Presents 


either of which will be appreciated | 


all the year round 
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Reliable News Good Reading 


Throughout the werld people want to know. _ Wherever books and authors are talked about, 
what is going on in Britain and what the The Times Literary Supplement is talked-about 
British opinion is on world affairs. They  00- For more than half a century it has Kept 
also want a concise presentation of this news its place as the foremost critical weekly-in the 
world. Its aim is to promote learning without 
pedantry, and liveliness without affeetation. 
It cultivates a fine palate so as to choose hot 
only between good and bad, but between the 
subtle shades of contemporary wilting which 
lie between extremes: 


and opinion. The Times Weekly Review is 


designed for them. 


It draws upon all the resources of The Times 
for both news and pictures ; its leading articles 
comment upon current events with the 
The Times Literary Supplement reviews not 
only all important English and American . 
books, but also a choice of new books 
- throughout Europe. There. is. no field, of 
literature which it does not touch, anda review 
in The Times Literary Supplement is often 


ed 


authority cf the world’s leading newspaper ; 
and its reports on sport, drama, music and 
the arts, financial and social affairs make it a 
complete weekly newspaper. Special articles 


and features exclusive to The Times are 


included in every issue. itself literature. 
THE #@SR2e. TIMES THE au: TIMES 
LONDON LONDON 


WEEKLY LITERARY 
REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


Send an annual subscription order now to 
Dept. E.E., The Times, London, E.C.4, enclosing £1 12s. 6d.-for either publication, or to 
Dept. E.E., The Times, London, Inc., 45, East Sist Street, New York 22, N.Y., enclosing 
$5.00 (details of The Times Weekly Review Air Edition on application). 


GLAGEIOOL LAG LAL 


Unesco coupons accepted. 
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FROM OXFORD 
to the highways of the world 


Industrial Oxford begins at Cowley. And at Cowley begins a chain which encircles 
the world, its links of steel waintaining and strengthening the tradition 

of British Supremacy in engineering . . . in the shape of many of Britain’s most 
famous cars with bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 
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Gas are one of Britain’s greatest, and most 





valuable exports—earning vital hard currency, 
maintaining employment, building prosperity. 


Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 
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associated not only with many of the most 


famous names in the British motor-car industry, 


including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, 


ee 





Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 


Down-town New York Cars bring dollars. The Australian Outback + Rough terrain or sieels Rover, Singer and Wolseley, but with other 


: 
’« proportion of British tars exported to under Pole Star or Southern Cross, Pressed L 
New World has bodywork by Pressed Steel bodywork adds strength to British manufacturers yet to achieve world renown. 
| Company Limited. cars. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 


‘ 


Factoaies: Cowley, Oxford; Theale, Berkshire ; Linwood, Scotland 

HEAD OFeiCe: Cowley LONDON OFrice: Sceptre House 169 Regent Street WI 
Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural 
Implements and Pressings of all types 
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WHAT YOU 


ry a 
fica Ed BS FS 


CAN MAKE WITH 


LUSTREX* 


= MANY DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, cheaply and well. You can 
make tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, and 
fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything — 
from instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable 
drums — in Lustrex polystyrene plastic. Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists 
acids and alkalis; it does not shrink or become brittle. It is made in two 
grades — Lustrex for general purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for 
particularly tough purposes. Colour choice is almost unlimited. 


These physical properties give you some idea of the capabilities of Lustrex. 





Information for the Technical Man. 
Lustrex Toughened 1: Properties at 23°C. & 50% Relative Humidity. 








- Property Test Method Units 

ag Tensile Strength ae ink “iz des .. ASTM D.638-52T — 3700-4500... 

Elongation at break oss wes dee | ene A eS Re iis 
Modulus of Elasticity in Tension ad -. ASTM D.638-S2T 3.5-4.5x 108.... 

} Flexural Strength ... See ai Ses ». ASTM D.790-49T - 7000-8500 at yield 2 
ay Deflection ... 9... 1. i ss ss ASTM D,790-49T No failure... fmch 
ae Izod Impact Strength : 
>a Peter —... pie ere oes eee~Ss ae ASTM D.256-47T 1.5-2,.0 ft.Ib/in. 
= S° GUO. ine ose, was ves hee, er. Bee “ "(of notch 

Softening Point se nae Me ice «. BS. 1493 86-90 we. Se 
‘Water Absorption... ae a a .... ASTM D.570-42 0.03-0.05 tee *% 
Specific Gravity deni ieee 2 eee Cas ae 1,05-1.06 





Se *Please Note. Lustrex is supplied only in production quantities for injection moulding: it is 
not yet available in sheet form. Write for literature to keep ready for your next design job. 


rT 5 
Lustrex is one of Monsanto’s wide range of chemicals and plastics for industry. 
If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might help you to solve— 
eo get in touch with Monsanto today ! Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark 
pe MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 
MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED 


Sic 66 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, Londen, S.W.J 
x and at Royal Exchange, Manchester,2 
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(0) na below Under the control of have a world-wide renown for efficiency, reliability and 
Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under y. They include designs for boiler f 
the surface has been exposed and tested . then service pumps, oil fuel pr = fer part on, 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are oh aunt ‘ ata os oe ae all of 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There ladaet a new bility and ceskiaad Sa 
is no better plan than to place deep foundation ry where reliability " y ae cases 
construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. The Weir Organisation : 
G, & j. WEIR LTD 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
CLEVELAND aS 


THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD 
ZWICKY LTD. Ee 


Builders of Bridges & Pabricators of all types of structural steelwork| EIR VALVES LTD 


THE LIFE OF. JESUS 


told as a 


continuous narrative 


INSIDE EVERY COPY OF JOHN BULL, out W ednesday, 
Ist December, is the first of the most important series of 
Supplements ever published by a national magazine. 
The series consists of three Supplements in all. Each is 
detachable and contains eight full-size pages, beautifully 
illustrated in colour and monochrome. 


Together they tell, in a continuous narrative and 
with reverence and authority, the greatest story of all. 
Every word is based on The Gospels or other established 
records. 

To hundreds of thousands, young and old, this 
new approach—the result of much research in the Holy 
Land—will bring a deeper understanding of what Jesus 


taught and did, how He lived and died. 


To make sure oj all three Supplements a regular 
order should be placed with your newsagent. 


JOHN BULL 


FOURPENCE 


OUT WEDNESDAY, Ist DEC. 
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Mile after mile the light that must never fail flows 
out ahead. Unseen, forgotten, the accumulator 
releases its energy. Not only in cars, but in 
batteries everywhere, the leaden plates perform 
their silent service to mankind. 


The Lead Development Association exists to 

serve all users of the metal and its products. 

The Association is a non-profit-earning body 

formed by the leading Commonwealth producers 

of lead and the manufacturers of lead sheet, 
lead pipe and other lead products. 

e ; The ancient 


Z om LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
ee — Eagle House - Jermyn Street - London - SW1 
; Telegrams: Ukleodman, Piccy, London - - . Whitehall 4178 








: 
Freedom ) 


from care 


— how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men— 
important, on-the-move men—cross the 
Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. On board 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
friendly, efficient service only a bell- 
push away. They know too that when 
they land they can go to the ends of 
Canada by the same great travel 
system. From first to last they are 
secured from worry, secured as_you 
will be, because 


Comadion @ 


is with you 





all the way > 


Information from your travel agent or : . ‘ 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. 


. 
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increase the demand for better films of better quality; 
it is proud of films from HAMLET to 

(HE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST and THE CRUEL SEA, 
in which entertainment 


and prestige go hand in hand. 


The Greatest 
Love Story 


Now there is ROMEO AND JULIET, 
‘ilmed in its own setting of 
Verona with all the splendour 
and beauty that the Technicolor 
rameras can capture; superbly 
lirected by Renato Castellani, 
one of the most distinguished of 
Continental film-makers. 
Throughout the centuries 


HE first duty of a maker of feature films is to entertain 
without playing down to indiscriminate 
elements of public taste. In promoting 


this policy, the Rank Group has helped 


British merchants have carried 
British prestige as well as British 
goods wherever they have 
travelled overseas. Today a film 
such as ROMEO AND JULIET is 
doing the self-same job. And it 
is an export which we at home 
can also enjoy to the full. 


All the Talents 
Only the resources of a large organ- Zj) 
isation can bring to the screens of the 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 


Ta di 
y 


world a film which is so much more 
than a commercial proposition. Only 
such resources make it possible to 
gather some of the world’s finest 
talent to film an immortal story tn 
its own natural setting —with all the 
richness and beauty it deserves. 

The prestige earned by British 
films both at home and abroad en- 
courages a firm faith in Britain’s 
film industry; and this in ttself has 
been an invaluable contribution to 
the industry’s striking progress. 
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Who? What? Where? 


* CHECK YOUR ANSWERS BELOW 





ERKA UNITED PRESS 


influential people in over 100 countries 
keep abreast of world news through. 


TIME 






Famous advertisers 
like the Bowater 
Paper Corporation 
Ltd., are using 

this powerful - 
medium to develop 
their world markets 
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You can buy advertising space in just 
the editions you want, covering the rvorld 
markets in which you are most interested 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING + NEW BOND STREET 


ate ieibencconarstsiragaeria serena See 


Five editions of TIME, the Weekly Newsmagazine, with the 
same editorial content, are published in English every week. 
One circulates only in the U.S. The other four, published 
simultaneously, are read by important people in more than 
100 countries outside the U.S. 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 2,000,000 
copies each week. More than 903 out of every 1,000 TIME 
readers hold important positions in business, government and 
the professions. They read TIME not only for the news of the 
world but for the news of the world’s products and services. 

With TIME, people everywhere can get all the world’s 
important news—including your advertising news—while it is 


still news. The Advertisement Manager will be pleased to 
give you further information. 


® WHO: Brazil's President Jouo Café Filho, sipping maté. WHAT: Lipchitz's 
* Song of the Vowels’, WHERE: General Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME ATLANTIC + TIME PACIFIC + TIME LATIN AMERICAN 
TIME CANADIAN + TIME U.S. 


LONDON W1- Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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See the 
NE 
TAPE-RITER 


with finger-tip microphone control! 


THE 
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DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


I PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


Phases eh ee See ee cle ee a Da 





Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 
You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you 
complete control, complete free- 

dom to concentrate. 
With the new Tape-Riter you can 
MORE save up to 40°/, of the time you spend 
EFFICIENCY -PLUS °” Paper-work; increase your secre- 
FEATURES tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
os al 5 are facts you can hardly afford to 

* Quick-change, time- 


saving tape cartridge es , 
* 5) minutes recording 
on each tape 
* Crystal-clear voice 
reproduction 
«orward/back- 
‘pacing footswitch for 
typists 


* Long-life tape can be 
used repeatedly 


SS = 





Write now for fully illustrated leaflet to:— 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


“com |4, 37/39 THURLOE $T., LONDON, $.W.7. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 251! 





EE 
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Ferranti-... . a great electrical name. 
Domestically, for radio, TV, fires, clocks, meters 
in almost every home in the land. 


Internationally, for giant transformers and high 
voltage testing equipment in almost every land 
under the sun. 

The national publicity for Ferranti is written and 
designed by 


EVERETTS 


A GOOD AGENCY BY ALL ACCOUNTS | 


EVERETTS ADVERTISING LIMITED 
IO HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI GROSVENOR 3477 
CITY OFFICE: 

FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD. II OLD JEWRY EC2 
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No insect can eat a metal window 


No termite, no fungus can destroy it. Torrid heat, damp and 
rain ; sand storm, snow storm and arctic cold cannot damage it. 
That is why you find Williams & Williams metal windows 
pa doing an equally good job in Malaya and Canada, in India 
and on the Equator, in Hong Kong or Pern. With 18 
factories and Agents in 46 countries Williams & Williams 
. serve a remarkably large part of the world. Their 
a. experience could be very useful to you. 


a METAL WINDOWS 


gee WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS & cae 





Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, Aluminex Patent Glazing and light steel 
fabrications all over the world. Head Office : Williams & Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester, England 
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SMOG is made up of 
pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things, 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. Thus with one stons 
Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 


GAS AND COKE ~ heat without smoke 
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INDUSTRY MAKES THE USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Lsswed by the Gas Council 
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THE NEW BUILDING TECHNIQUE... 


PRESTRESSED 





stress 
The | 
its ty 
tional 
and ¢ 
their 


Bison flooring and roofing units have been used in over 40% of 
post-war schools up and down the country. Hlustrated above is the 
Secondary Modern School, Stourport. Architects: Messrs. Nicol, 
Nicol and Thomas, A.R.I.B.A. Controctors: Thos. Vale & Sons Ltd. 

















Rootes Group Factery at Dunstable. Architect: Thos. 
Mitchell, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A. Consulting Engineer: 
W. A. Miccheil. Contractors; F. G. Minter Led. : 
Completed in ten working days, this canteen is an 
excellent example of Bison frame construction. 42 ft. 
long prestressed precast beams are supported on pre- 
cast columns at 12 ft. centres. § inch thick Bison 
hollow roof slabs span between the beams. 





hes | 
= eno CO; 
ie Bison frame construction is adaptable to one, 
three storey and a wide range of floor 
: Fer rapid construction at low cost, LONDO 
a nothing te equal Bison frame construction. 
a Sctornne ford ehorey beighe con be castin one length. 
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A large preedenes of the thermic power stations 
built since the war contain Bison Units. !iustraced 
is one of the biggest power stations in Europe, the 
Uskmouth Power Station, South Wales, for the 
British Electricity Authority. Constructional Civil 
Engineers: L. G. che! & Partners. Contrecters: 
John Morgan (Builders) Led. 


CONCRETE 


reduces costs, 
saves time 


SINGLE HOUSE or a vast housing scheme, 
Fy is hospitals, industrial buildings, 





Six-Storey Flats, Tile 
Cross, Birmingham. Con- 
tractors: Geo. Wimpey & 
Co. Ltd. Bison units were 
selected by Messrs. Wim- 
pey because of the great 
contribution they made 
to the low cost and 
speedy erection of these 
No-Fines Construction 
buildings. 


bridges and other structural engineering pro- 
jects can all be carried out in less time and at 
less cost by using BISON prefabricated pre- 
stressed concrete units. 

The BISON organisation is by far the largest of 
its type in the world specialising in construc- 
tional prestressed concrete unit manufacture 
and erection. Its teams of skilled workers with 
their fleet of heavy mechanised equipment enable 
Concrete Limited to carry out erection contracts at phenom- 
endl speed, whilst their strategically located works ensure 
that even the most remote sites can be reached without 
excessive hauls, again keeping costs and time to a minimum. 
Whatever your building requirements, we can help. 


jie eee SpA swe sat 


A brief and succinct leaflet-—“ PRESTRESSED CONCRETE—the 
reasons why”—will be sent on request. Ask for leaflet E.1. 






Spooner’s Drapery Stores, Plymouth. Archi- 
tects: Healing & Overbury. Contractors: Dudley 
Coles Led. Approximately 135,000 sq. ft. of 
Bison flooring and Bison roofing have helped 
te achieve the scheduled erection of this fine 
building. 


peter on a Mer al Tit 
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Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. Architects: : 
Howard Souster & Partners. Contractors: Geo. 
Wimpey & Co. Ltd. Intermediate flooring in 
the vast expansion to the Vauxhall works was 
carried out by Concrete Limited to a pre 
arranged schedule in shallow lightweight 
concrete units. 
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floors, beams and precast frame structures are made by the largest 
Constructional prestressed concrete manufacturers in the world. 





a LONDON LEEDS LICHFIELD FALKIRK EDINBURGH 
CO N C R Green Lane, Hounslow, Stourton, Dovehouse Fields, Etna Road, Sighchill Industrial Estate, 
E TE L | M I TE D Middlesex Leeds 10 Lichfield, Staffs. Falkirk Edinburgh 
Lon Hounslow 2323 Leeds 75421 Lichfield 2404 Falkirk 1585 Craiglockhart !729 
NDON OFFICE: 
CE: 16 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. Whitehall 5504 MANCHESTER OFFICE: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3. Blackfriars 5676 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 





as 


Founded 1784 * 


Dividends to its stockholders in the early 
days of the Bank were paid at its office 
in the Manufactory House. Each stock- 


holder of the Bank called in person and 

signed in the “Dividend Book’ as 

evidence of payment. The first dividend 
was received by 111 stockholders 





America’s Oldest Chartered Bank 


67 MILK STREET - BOSTON + MASSACHUSETTS 


In New York City 


FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
2 WALL STREET 





Overseas Branches 


Buenos Aires - Avellaneda - Rosario 


a nal 
phot wonkbecsdoveaneoeoetdestientarscecs . penscasee One VOCesererenrroevecenereessecrercedcreceventereseceenedertoervoreeseserses 


Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo - Santos 


Havana + Santiago - Cienfuegos - Sancti Spiritus 


Special Representative in Europe 


146 LEADENHALL STREET «+ LONDON - EC3 
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: | Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. : 
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Resolve or Dissolve 


WEEK that has brought two disasters to Labour—a clear 

defeat in the by-election at West Derby, which the excuse of 

fog on polling day cannot obscure, and a fratricidal struggle 
within the Parliamentary party, which Mr Attlee will take some 
months to paper over—has inevitably also brought forth a crop of 
rumours about the timing of the next election. The Conservatives 
are gleefully calculating that a swing of just over 14 per cent in the 
total poll, such as they gained at West Derby, might bring them a 
majority of between fifty and a hundred in a general election. They 
can also sun themselves in the knowledge that this poll took place 
before the latest split in the Labour party, that West Derby was a 
constituency that had enjoyed an especially heavy influx of council 
house tenants since 1951, and that the Government of the day usually 
does better in a general election than in a by-election. They deduce 
that there is now no dissatisfaction with the Government among 
marginal voters ; many of them believe that they should strike for an 
election while the iron is hot, instead of waiting in the hope that it 
will grow hotter still. 

These calculations of party interest, which are rather heady ones 
to build up on a not unprecedented muddle in Labour’s ranks and 
on a by-election in which only §9 per cent of the electorate bothered 
to vote, can be left to the Tories themselves. It is the duty of outside 

observers, and it should also be one duty of a responsible government, 
to try to judge where the national interest lies. Would the public 
suffer most from an autumn election in 1955, or a decision to delay 
the election. until well into 1956, or a snap election within the next 
few months ? 

The answer will depend on whether one is convinced of the 
Conservatives’ courage or unashamedly cynical about it. Here it is 
only necessary to give the cynics’ answer. To them, an autumn election 
in 1955, which unfortunately still seems to be the favourite current 
bet, must now seem the worst choice of all. It would involve the 
risk that the business of government in the new session of Parliament, 
which opens next week, might turn out to be both weak and weedy. 
Controversial action or legislation is always at a discount in a session 
that is timed to end abruptly as an election campaign begins. And 
complicated legislation would be rendered impossible, under these 
circumstances, by a quite special restriction in the calendar. The new 
session is already starting four weeks late ; if there is to be an election 
in late October or early November next year, Parliament will 
presumably not be able to re-assemble after the summer recess for 
its usual two weeks of clearing up fag-ends. This holds out the 
prospect of a loss of six weeks from the session ; since the amount of 
time devoted to financial business, private members’ time, the debate 
on the Address and so forth is fixed by rule or custom, the loss would 
have to fall almost entirely upon time for Government legislation. If 
this is the timetable in the Government’s mind it is difficult to believe 
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that the legislative programme to be outlined in the 
Queen’s Speech next week is going to be very inspiring. 

This forecast may be a slander on the Government; it 
may be merely an unfortunate coincidence that advance 
—and possibly unreliable—rumours about the content 
of the Queen’s Speech tend to bear the forecast out. 
But it is not a slander to say that the task of effective 
Government during 1955 will be made much easier, 
both politically and technically, if the decision is taken 
to postpone the election beyond the autumn of 1955 
until the spring or summer of 1956. There is plenty 
of effective action and legislation that could profitably 
be undertaken if the new session is allowed to be as 
lengthy and free from immediate electoral shadows as 
the old one (or even as a normal one). A Bill is 
needed to reform the gambling laws, which a Royal 
Commission reviewed and condemned nearly four years 
ago. It is important that the next budget should not 
be an electioneering one: it should give effect to any 
far reaching and politically awkward reforms recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Taxation, and it 
should take note of the depressing official judgment that 
inflation looks nearer now than it did a year ago (which 
should mean that Mr Butler, who last April gave 
nothing away, should next April take something back— 
for example, from the farmers). There is also a need 
for a bold scheme of local government reform, a 
Pensions Bill that will tackle the problem of the retire- 
ment age and not merely hand out money to all and 
sundry, and a still braver advance along the road to 
freer trade during 1955. 

This is a complicated list of needs. It is also a very 
controversial one. The Government can be excused 
if it says that it cannot possibly do all this in a session 


May 


MENDES-FRANCE, after five months in office, 

* can still defy the prophets by maintaining some- 
thing close to perpetual motion. Those who foresee 
a rapid fall in his political stock both at home and 
abroad as soon as he slows down his pace will have 
to wait a little longer. At the moment he is still a 
capturer of headlines and of initiatives. The surprise 
that he sprang in his address to the United Nations 
Assembly on Monday was typical of the man; and 
there are doubtless other arrows in his quiver. 

Until the speech on Monday, the French premier’s 
visit to the United States had gone with a smoothness 
and a swing that surprised even those who already 
knew his formidable charm at first hand. The spirit 
of Lafayette had brooded benevolently over his meeting 
with the President and his four-day dialogue with Mr 
Dulles. An initially dubious Washington press corps 
gave him a standing ovation after he had wound up his 
address to it with a long statement of his thesis that 
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that will end, at best, a few months before the election 
—let alone in a session that it may want to end on the 
very buffers of an election campaign itself. But if ;: 
does plead this, then its duty is plain. If it canno: 
afford resolution, then it should plump for dissolution. 
If waiting a year means wasting a year, then let it either 
wait longer and use the year to good purpose, or els¢ 
get the election over at once and hope that it create; 
an effective Parliament. 

An early election would set many problems. One of 
them concerns the promised Pensions Bill. It may be 
possible to rush through a short bill before Christmas, 
which will give pensioners the promised increases and 
which will leave the rest of Mr Peake’s “bold 
operation” to be effected next year (by which time 
Mr Peake will have had the advantage of actual) 
reading the Phillips Report) ; but it is doubtful if the 
increased payments can jingle in pensioners’ pockets in 
time for a pre-budget election. Other problems concern 
the personal future of the Prime Minister, the hardshir 
of a winter election campaign, the inevitable charge thai 
a rush election will be a Conservative stunt, the belic! 
that commercial television will be wildly popular once 
it is operating, and the temptation to allow the fermenta- 
tion in the Labour party to go on fermenting a little 
longer. But these are party considerations ; except for 
the question of Sir Winston’s future, they are not of 
national moment. The national need, either for resolute 
government in this Parliament or for a new Parliament 
altogether is quite plain. The slogan to be urged 
upon the Conservatives today is “resolve or dis- 
solve’ ; party considerations aside, national criticism 
can be levied against the Government only if it does 
neither. 


Days 


a French government must fight Communism primarily 
by giving its people prosperity and hope. General 
Lawton Collins’s untimely utterance in Saigon about 
the American role in the retraining of Vietnam’s army 
seemed barely to ruffle the millpool surface of the 
Washington talks. M. Mendés-France had arrived in 
the American capital under a close and far from wholly 
friendly scrutiny ; he left it with banners flying, with 
a joint communiqué declaring that the talks had 
“brought out once again the fundamental unity of out- 
look of the two countries,” and to a chorus of praise 
from press and State Department alike. The 
communiqué affirmed that, after the Paris agreements 
had been ratified, both governments would be “ ready 
to enter, not into improvised debates intended mainly 
for propaganda, but into adequately prepared negotia- 
tions, carried on in good faith.” It seemed that all 
that could be done in four days to bring the western 
allies back into step had been done. 
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Did France, only two days later, get out of step 
again? When M. Mendés-France suggested before 
= 'N Assembly that a conference with the Russians 

iid be held next May, he was certainly voicing no 
proposal jointly agreed by the three western partners ; 
nor, i: seems, had he even given Britain and the United 
States much opportunity to advise on the wisdom of 
his suggestion. His triumph in Washington had doubt- 
less encouraged him to act boldly in New York. But 
was it prudent to plunge so swiftly and dramatically 
into new possibilities of friction and misunderstanding, 
when the tensions between the allies were only just 
relaxing after many painful weeks ? 


2 


It will be readily conceded that the prime minister 
was neither acting irresponsibly nor being carried away 
by his known passion for shock tactics and deadlines. 
There were two obvious motives for his action. First, 
if he is to carry ratification of the Paris agreements 
through the French Assembly next month, and there- 
after set their execution in train, he must still the 
yearning that many of his compatriots feel for four- 
power talks immediately after the December debate, if 
not before. M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, gave voice 
to this widespread desire on the same day that the 
premier produced his project for next May. By naming 
a date, M. Mendés-France may provide a kind ot iight- 
ning conductor down which to divert the electric 
pressure for earlier talks that.is building up again ; he 
may thereby save not only the Paris agreements but also 
the Paris government. He was also, no doubt, concerned 
to reassert France’s status as an initiator of international 
projects. A man so extremely conscious of his country’s 
need to regain the position of an active great power 
was not likely to let pass the opportunity presented by 
that unique forum, the United Nations Assembly. 

The proposal of a May meeting has undoubtedly 
made its mark in both these directions ; and, from that 
aspect, it should be welcomed by all France’s friends. 
Informed opinions differ about whether there is any 
risk of M. Mendés-France falling before the Paris 

agreements can be ratified and their application can 
bes in ; but if there is any risk at all, it is in the interests 
of France’s allies that it should be removed. Again, 
Frenchmen will not be the only ones who take heart 
at Seeing their country playing a vigorous role on the 
world stage. But that cannot be the only reaction 
outside France. Alliance between free nations does not 
imply the conformity of the barrack square ; but it does 
imply a minimum of consultation and alignment of 

policy on essentials. That minimum hardly seems to 
have been reached on this occasion. 

Admittedly, it would be both unjust and unhelpful 
(0 exaggerate the scale of the embarrassment created 
by M. Mendés-France’s speech. In Washington, first 
reactions were almost’ wholly favourable. The State 
Department was, apparently, somewhat taken aback by 
the premier’s references to an Austrian settlement, in 
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which he used terms slightly closer to the Russian posi- 
tion than those lately agreed between the western 
powers ; but it heard of the project for May without 
visible immediate perturbation. Nor was this neces- 
sarily a mere after-effect of M. Mendés-France’s 
personal magnetism. His vigour and his liking for 
clear programmes and time limits strike a sympathetic 
chord in Washington—although at the moment the 
American instinct for planning policy in black, gpd 
white is somewhat curbed by caution. 

Moreover, he was at pains, in his speech at Uno as 
in previous utterances, to spell out his ideas so precisely 
as to prevent all misinterpretation. The conference he 
envisaged must depend, he emphasised, not only on the 
prior ratification of the agreements, but also on full 
preparation, the absence of propagandist elements, the 
restoration of confidence by such gestures as the signing 
of the Austrian treaty, and naturally on American and 
British willingness to participate. No sinister meaning 
need be read into the fact that this last assurance was 
an interpolation in his prepared text ; in its context, it 
was barely necessary. The premier had already 
scouted Mr Molotov’s invitation to a conference before 
ratification of the Paris agreements; and he had 
repeatedly given as full an undertaking as he honestly 
could that they would be ratified by year’s end. 


« 


Is there, then, any good purpose to be served by 
drawing attention to what may seem a very minor 
divergence between allies ? By next May, the West 
may inded be well along the road to the stability that 
Sir Anthony Eden has cited as the prerequisite for full- 
scale negotiation with the Russians. Yet that is not 
the real point at issue. When revived confidence 
between partners is still a young and tender shoot, 
danger may lurk in even the most intelligent initiatives 
if they are not taken in common. To say this is not 
to condemn M. Mendés-France in isolation ; if he is 
in error, he is in good company. The harmful effects 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s speech of May 11, 1953, 
are still with us; the alarmist Republican election 
slogans of 1952 are only now being decently interred. 
In both cases, statesmen who should have known better 
were playing party politics on the international stage. 
Yet those who condemned these British and American 
mistakes at the time have now the right to look askance 
at the same fashion when it bears a Paris label. It may, 
conceivably, be argued that the West as a whole has a 
greater stake in M. Mendés-France’s fate now than it 
had in Mr Eisenhower’s victory in 1952 or in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s removal of the taint of “ war- 
monger” in 1953. Still the essential issue emerges. 
“Nothing without France” is a vital doctrine for the 
West, no less vital however much progress is made 
toward drawing in the Germans ; and it implies a 
reciprocal responsibility which should be in the minds 
of Frenchmen just as much as in those of their allies. 
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The Cost of Colonial Graduates 


HE decision of the Nuffield Foundation to devote 

£250,000 to some of the colonial university 
colleges is a generous recognition both of the important 
part now being played in colonial events by these 
institutions and of their keen budgetary needs. It is, 
indeed, little recognised how much these embryo 
universities cost. The disproportionate expense’ of 
developing a new cash crop or new industry in the 
tropics is fully paralleled by the cost of installing higher 
education in this alien, and not very fertile, soil. 


Most of the initial capital for founding the colleges 
has come from the British taxpayer, through the 
£6 million allocated from colonial development and 
welfare funds. At Ibadan, in Nigeria, for example, the 
capital cost is between £4,000 and {/§,000 per student. 
Recurrent costs, on the other hand, have to be met by 
local exchequers, which has obvious dangers. It is to 
give colleges some independent source of finance that 
the Nuffield Foundation has made its grant, and it is 
hoped that other donors will be found: a fund-raising 
campaign for Rhodesia College, which appeals for 
£500,000, was started a week ago, and the University 
College of the West Indies is also launching an appeal. 

Recurrent costs have been consistently under- 

STUDENTS IN THE COLONIES 
Studenis Population 


lniversities -— 


Served 
Hove Mone 58 66a acs Seek 917 2,250,000 
WOMAN os Chik ia 5 a caebha dunes as 954 6,962,000 
ME Sh OEE eds ve + eRe 275 317,000 
University Colleges :— 
West TRG nati cba eee 302 3,350,000 
in es  PEERER EE: CORP Eee 418 4,478,000 
Ibadan {Nigefim). 65.6506 52 i S5 406 31,500,000 
*Fourah Bay (Sierra Leone) ...... 128 2,000,000 
Khartoum (Sudan).:............ 517 8,766,000 
Makerere (East Africa) .......... 367 19,586,000 
TOGO oo oo Via ie coe ee None 6,877,000 
* University department {affliated to Durham University) only ; 


Fourah Bay though a “college of arts, technology and 
sciences *’ has a growing university side, unlike other such 
colleges, 
+t Founded only in 1953. 
\ll colleges are planning to expand numbers, but final planned 
figures are not available. 


estimated by those who planned the colleges. At 
Achimota in the Gold Coast tuition costs seem likely 
to exceed {1,000 per student per annum ; they will be 
little less at Ibadan. The cost of the teaching hospital 
at Ibadan, where a medical school recognised by the 
University of London is being created, will be over £34 
million—eight times that of an ordinary hospital in 
Africa. It will cost, {£50,000 to train an African 
dector in Africa—more than five times the cost of 
training a doctor in London and twelve times as much 
as it costs to send a West African to Britain for medical 
training. 


These high costs, if not always foreseen, and if un- 


necessarily inflated in some cases by maladministration, 
are not surprising. For one thing, all the university 
colleges have to be residential, since they serve »ast 
areas. To build a modern university in Africa involves 
building a modern township ; everything has to be im- 
ported ; passages for the expatriate teaching and admini- 
strative staff may cost 10 per cent of the budget. 
Libraries, like other equipment, swallow large sums 
when started from bare shelves. This is the price of 
laying down high academic standards and an adequate 
number of faculties to justify the title “ university 
the smaller, less ambitious colleges of the past, |ike 
Fourah Bay or Gordon Memorial, Khartoum, produced 
a trickle of pass students at nothing like the cost per 
head that must be met today. 


* 


The immediate results are not large. Last year only 
about 55 Nigerians, out of a total population of 3: 
million, either graduated locally or were sent to finish 
their courses in this country. But none of these 
considerations invalidates the work done. It is incon- 
ceivable that the African cadres of professional workers 
and administrators should be trained in overcrowded 
British universities on the scale that is now needed— 
let alone on the scale that will be needed in the future. 
It is also undesirable. It is increasingly evident that, 
in so far as the African or West Indian student needs 
university training in Britain at all, what he needs is a 
postgraduate course; the colonial undergraduate ‘s 
often subject to unfortunate influences in England, 
especially in large towns, and in any case generally lacks 
the maturity needed to make wise use of the new 


“experience. Nationalist spirit itself requires that the 
‘colonies should develop, at whatever cost, their own 


universities. 


Moreover, in sharp contrast with the situation before 
the war, the jobs wait for the graduates—indeed, the 
jobs wait for the plain school certificate-holders. Before 
the war, except for a few small colleges, African anc 
West Indian colonies were without universities ; bu! 
equally the jobs for graduates were not going—cithe: 
the white men held them or, under the simple processes 
of primary production, they did not exist. There wa: 
the law and teaching ; and in West Africa a few doctors 
could be absorbed. Today there is a need for almost 
every type of technician, and especially for admini- 
strators to “ Africanise”” the services, and, ultimately. 
commerce and management. The colonies are not able 
to recruit the bare minimum of white technicians the; 
want in face of the competition for their services at 
home, and their need of local substitutes is immense. 
Against this, the number of colonial students educated 
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tted our army for the hardships of actual warfare. This 
iclusion has been at once and for ever dissipated, and 


‘nhance the sensibility to reputation and increase the 


courage of the chivalrous soldier. ... Officers and soldiers 
have alike convinced the world’of this truth. Crowds of 


rclease him from the degrading discipline to which he 
vas heretofore exposed, would make him less fit for his 


imongst us who, for half a century, have strenuously 
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‘in the new colleges and overseas is still below the 
ction normal in a western country, although they 

ore than doubled in the past eight years. 

all the major new ventures, high academic 
‘ards have been established, both as the result of 
werness in the individual university colleges on 
nart of staff and students and of the central 
inery established in London. The Inter-University 


ncil for Higher Education in the Colonies provides 


still more important has been the “special 
nship ” between the colonial university colleges 
he University of London—which has placed a 
1g but often unrecognised burden on the latter. 
relationship enables a college «to prepare its 
its for the degree examination of the university 
llabuses modified in content to take advantage of 
)pportunities ; and the university will not accept 


4s 


‘e's constitution gives it autonomy and that its 


lege into special relations unless it knows that the 


iemic standards and research facilities are adequate. 





Heroes of Inkermann 
The Gazette on Wednesday published the official 


ounts of the Battle of Inkermann, one of the “ most 
e” ever fought, and one of thé most honourable to 
British arms. . . . The long peace and the luxuries 


our increasing civilisation, it was supposed, had un- 


has been again proved . . . that the refinements of life 


vuths of noble family or exalted station have shared all 
« dangers of this contest, and have fallen by the side of 
¢ humblest soldier. Amongst the slain are some of the 
blest names of the peerage of every part of the kingdom 
Eliots, Pakenhams, Hunter Blairs; and Cathcarts.... It 
is supposed, too, that to give the soldier education and 


The campaign in the Crimea .. . is a refutation 
the old theory, and affords a proud satisfaction to those 


tended for the extension ‘of freedom and humanity 
nongst all classes of the military. At no time has a 
‘ater readiness been exhibited by the multitude to serve 
* State, whether in the army or navy, and never have 
‘oldiers and sailors conducted themselves more honour- 
» more bravely, and more skilfully. . . . They have 
monstrated that the highest refinement—that even 
manly tenderness of manner—is not inconsistent with 
> most manly courage. They have won a proud name 
themselves, and they have redeemed civilisation from 
reproach.... Since the Romans, not knowing how to 
\t back the barbarians, bribed them to be temporarily 
uet, and encouraged them to make further conquests, 
lisation has always appeared to be in danger from 
rbarism. The campaign in the Crimea has already put 
\ end to this fear, and established for civilised men a 
iperiority in arms as in the peaceful arts. 


Che Economist 


November 25, 1854 





TH. 


The University Colleges of Ibadan, West Indies, Gold 
Coast, East Africa and Sudan have all been so accepted, 
and so has the embryonic Rhodesia University College. 

Despite this help, and despite lavish spending, it has 
been an uphill struggle for most of the colleges. There 
have been problems particularly in attracting staff. 
There have, too, been problems in adapting the 
curriculum to local needs. In the beginning Africans 
were fearful of being fobbed off with something inferior 
because it is not as prescribed exactly in a British course. 
Yet clearly, there must be some changes to adapt 
colonial curricula to local needs. An obvious need— 
which has not yet been satisfactorily met—is for the 
establishment of virile schools of tropical agriculture. 
Their task will be to train native agricultural officers, 
who can understand the local cultivators, respect their 
ancient lore and often deep wisdom, yet lead them 
tactfully and patiently to the use of more modern forms 
of cultivation, rotations, animal husbandry and pest 
control. This is a job for which no British university 
training could fit colonial students. On the contrary, 
it may be that it is to the agricultural schools of the 
tropical universities that in future British postgraduate 
students will go, thus initiating a healthy two-way 
postgraduate exchange. 


* 


The colleges have, however, other functions than 
training administrators and technicians who increasingly 
cannot be had from outside. The creation of a 
full system of primary and secondary education cannot 
be achieved without university assistance in training 
teachers and also in developing culture. The univer- 
sities in Africa, for example, can do much to counteract 
a tendency to revert to tribalism, and to keep these 
territories advancing along the path of political develop- 
ment by creating a liberal-minded professional middle 
class (a commercial and rural middle class is no less 
necessary). In the West Indies, it is hoped that the 
college will help to cement the coming federation. In 
East and Central Africa, it has always been hoped that 
the universities would be multi-racial in fact as well as 
in name and so increase understanding between the 
races. So far Makerere College is getting little support 
from the Europeans in East Africa, and although the 
sponsors of the Rhodesian university college have 
accepted the multi-racial principle, it is too early to say 
that it will be firmly established. In fact, the importance 
of non-segregated higher education in multi-racial states 
is incalculable. The founding of a Chinese university 
(the Nanyang University) in Singapore separate from 
the University of Malaya seems a retrograde step, as 
was the setting up of a purely Asian college in Nairobi 
—but this latter has now been wisely affiliated to 
Makerere. The cost of colonial universities is indeed 
the cost of citizenship. Even more, it is part of the 
investment in economic development and higher 
productivity. 
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Twenty Republics 


B Y the year 2000 Latin America may have a popula- 
tion of over 600 million if present trends 
continue ; in several of its twenty republics, the people 
are now doubling their numbers in one generation. 
But to the average Briton this great area remains a 
vast blur on the world map. He is vaguely aware of 
rivers and jungles, of the high mountains and the limit- 
less plains over which Darwin rode long ago. The 
smaller republics seem to him discouragingly alike, 
with men in large hats dozing under a cruel sun and 
rousing themselves now and again to put yet another 
colonel into the government palace. Usually he files 
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away in his mind only a dim awareness that across the 
South Atlantic there is a potential giant with his head 
in the tropical jungle and his feet in the Antarctic, 
Fortunately, a more alert view of Latin America is 
taken by those who know of its present swift develop- 
ment, of the skyscrapers leaping up from the old low- 
roofed colonial towns, of the television stations, the 
brand-new universities, and the busy airlines that mock 
both Andean heights and Amazonian jungle. They see 
here perhaps the greatest untapped source of raw 
materials in the world, and a great potential market, 
already affecting the pattern of the whole world’s 
trade. And yet, when British traders concerned with 
Latin America meet, their discussion tends to be a 





bitter one. ‘They speak of fierce American and Ger- 
man competition, of the habit of some of the republics 
of failing to pay their bills, of the Board of Trade’s 
alleged failure to support the British exporter. And 
the statistics confirm their frustration: Britain, which 
provided a quarter of all Latin America’s imports 
before 1914, today provides little more than a twentieth. 
Is this a true, or only an apparent paradox? Has 
this country, although a major exporter of capital 
equipment, no part to play in Latin America’s great 
development plans ? 

The first point that needs making is that Latin 
America is not a monolith. The twenty republics’ 
economic conditions vary as widely as their climat« S, 
Latin Americans, for their part, are fortunately sensible 
enough not to write off all Europe because it is half 
Communist or because of its addiction to appalling 
wars. But it is common among British businessmen 
for a newcomer enquiring into the possibilities of, say, 
Colombia or Venezuela to be discouraged by old hands’ 
tales of woe about Buenos Aires, 2,000 miles to the 
south. Political upheavals in one or two small Central 
American states taint the good name of placid and 
enlightened Uruguay ; it would be no more nonsensical 
if a New York businessman abandoned a deal in Den- 
mark because he had read alarming press reports about 
Albania. Yet the habit persists of tarring all twenty 
republics with the same brush. 

Even a brief glance at the record of the individual 
republics’ trade with Britain brings out several reveal- 
ing points. In 1953, for the first time, British sales 
to the 14 dollar-account countries exceeded sales to the 
six others. While the collapse of our exports to 
Argentina and Brazil partly accounted for this remark- 
able change, the improvement in sales to the dollar- 
account republics was equally notable ; their value had 
doubled between 1949 and 1953. Last year Venezuela 
emerged as Britain’s largest customer in Latin America, 
its purchases having risen by §0 per cent in two years. 
That oil-rich country is, of course, something of a 
phenomenon ; but British sales to Mexico, Colombia 
and Cuba, the other major dollar-account countries, 
have shared the encouraging upward trend. 

At the darker end of the spectrum lie Argentina and 
Brazil, formerly among this country’s most important 
markets. Ill-judged economic policies have affected 
both, but Brazil’s malady seems more readily curable. 
While Peronismo has damaged Argentine agriculture 
to such an extent that this once great food exporting 
country must be short of foreign exchange for years to 
come, the main cause of Brazil’s recent difficulties has 
been inflation ; and if the new Finance Minister can 


check this, Brazilian trade may yet regain something 


like its former importance, ‘ Chile’s position is some- 
what similar ; inflation is rampant and for a long time 
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the Ibafiez government seemed to have no monetary 
policy to speak of, but potentially this is a country 


with a sound economic future. 
Finally, Uruguay and Peru, although disappointing 
markets in the past three years, both deserve the 


tention of the British exporter almost as much as 
the dollar republics. Peru has struggled gallantly to 
keen its trade doors wide open. Uruguay is 
acknowledged to be the most stable of the twenty 
republics, and its long tradition of trade with Britain 


least being maintained as regards its exports. 
- is a pointer to one of the issues that arise 


between the British exporter to Latin America and his 
Government. Several of the republics still sell much of 
their products to Britain while buying little from it : 
Argentina, Cuba and the Dominican Republic offer 


glaring examples. British traders, calling for more 
| support, naturally ask why these countries 
i not be pressed to buy more British goods. Three 
rs are usually given them. First, if the sterling 
area is to remain a reality this country cannot insist 
that all the pounds it pays out for, say, Argentine meat 
should come straight back to it instead of being spent 
on oil or raw materials from other sterling sources. 
Secondly, to brandish a big stick is to invite retaliation. 
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dly, British trade policy in general is directed to 
ng through the meshes of bilateralism, not to 
ening them. 
fat is not to say that the exporter’s complaints are 
often justified. To take only one example, the 
‘ombian market is theoretically open to certain 
ign textiles; but in practice duties and other 
ges ranging up to 180 per cent are levied, constitut- 
an effective embargo. In this particular case, 
ish official hands are doubtless tied by the fact that 
iin buys far less from Colombia than it sells to that 
itry nowadays, But the notorious failure of Argen- 
: to admit even the paltry quota of consumer imports 
tted to British traders is another matter. 
However, no official pressure can secure for British 
‘aders the advantages that their American competitors 
obtain from the fact that the US economy is naturally 
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complementary to that of several of the republics, from 
the Latin Americans’ taste for the styles and standards 
of their northern neighbour, and from massive 
American investment, both governmental and private, 
in the area. In the event of war, Latin America would 
become the essential hinterland of the United States, 
and strategic factors largely explain American readiness 
to provide the republics with capital—although, as the 
present Rio conference has shown, not enough of it 
to satisfy them. Those of them that lie nearer to the 
United States are bound to depend on it commercially 
to a very great extent. But even Mexico and the 
Central American states are slowly arousing to the 
dangers of complete dependence on any one trade 
partner ; and to remind them of these dangers is an 
obvious and logical task. 


* 


British sales could be much increased without notice- 
ably affecting United States interests. In 1953 the 
republics bought some £2,100 million worth of foreign 
products, of which Britain provided only {£112 million 
worth. Throughout the region, the trend is towards 
imports of capital equipment rather than of consumer 
goods ; but the British engineering industries ought 
thus to be stepping in where textiles and minor utensils 
are being forced out. It is siill a sad fact that they are 
not doing so. After making all due allowance for the 
marches stolen by competitors with no inhibitions about 
bilateralism, a large part of the fall in British exports 
simply reflects the exporter’s lack of interest in the 
market. It is the republics where British traders are 
less well established that are now developing fastest. 
Too few British firms have troubled to examine these 
unfamiliar markets ; too few have taken them seriously 
enough to organise sound agencies and to follow 
through their sales with service facilities and stocks of 
spares. The old sad tales are still told of delays in 
answering inquiries by mail, of specifications in British 
measures, of catalogues and sales publicity in English, 
of refusal to adapt patterns to local needs. 

It would be absurd to lay all the blame on one side. 
There have been blatant cases of certain republics, 
whose governments profess an urgent wish to find non- 
American sources of supply, flatly rebuffing British 
tenders. But on the British side the basic fault of 
indifference remains. Many firms, looking at their full 
order books, see little reason to experiment with the 
unfamiliar when the older markets, and particularly the 
Commonwealth, still keep their factories busy. Only 
the most farsighted see already that new markets may 
be urgently needed in only a few years’ time ; that the 
Commonwealth is not the cosy private parlour that 
many people still believe it to be; and that Latin 
America offers not only immediately desirable dollar 
markets, but also a perspective of swift expansion 
unlikely to be exceeded in any other part of the world 
during the rest of this century. 
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Notes of the 


Great Deliverer 


HERE is a danger. when the grateful write anniversary 
T tributes to the great—a danger of making the same 
infuriating mistake as have the few brave apostles of bad 
taste who have stood aside from the tribute itself. Despite 
the efforts of his contemporaries to trace one, there has been 
no consistent thread to link the Winston Churchill of earlier 
decades—always gallant and often indiscreet, usually amibi- 
tious but never afraid to excite popular wrath, so astonish- 
ingly ahead of his time in some things and so understandably 
behind it in India and others—with the man who in the 
latest twenty years of his life has done more than any other 
to save an entire Civilisation. If there is an indirect link it lies 
only in this: that it was because of the passions he had earlier 
aroused that he stood in the wilderness in the mid-1930s, 
and that it may have been only because he stood there that 
he was able to’say all the things that made him the obvious 
focal point for resistance to Hitler when Hitler struck. If 
Tonypandy is to be counted as one of the events that 
aroused those earlier passions, then free men should thank 
heaven for Tonypandy. 

For let there be no mistake about the horrors that could 
have befallen us if there had been no Churchill at the helm 
in the years of bewildering need—to breathe inspiration into 
Britain’s survival, elevate survival into strategy for victory 
in war, and then consolidate victory in war back into the 
framework for survival in peace. If he had not, single- 
handed and single-voiced, inspired a whole nation to con- 
front its finest hour, it is entirely probable that Franklin 
Roosevelt would not have been able to stir the new world 
into action in time to save the old. If any more malleable 
‘man had stood for Britain in the Grand Alliance during 
that frightening winter of 1944-45, when the old Europe 
was crumbling into ruins while control was ebbing swiftly 
from the dying Roosevelt’s grasp, it is entirely possible 
that the Russian armies would by now have advanced to 
or beyond the Channel. For all who do not live today 
beneath the shadow of the swastika or- of the sickle, there 
is only one thought appropriate to Sir Winston’s eightieth 
birthday: he delivered us. 


Who’s Been Whipped ? 


1 was impossible to avoid feeling sorry for the Labour 
leaders this week after the unhappy affair of the seven 
withdrawn whips, but it is fitting that their decision to 
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abstain from voting for the Paris agreements should }. \« 
brought them no advantage. It is true that if Mr Ai 
had led his party into the lobby with the Governmen 
and against his own six pacifists, only between 120 
150 Labour members would have followed him ; the 
would have ostentatiously abstained, and the party’s divisi.n 
into three would have been advertised: But has it 
been advertised already ? It is true that it is comparati\ 
rare for any Opposition to vote with any Governmen: 
the House of Commons, and that the Tories have provided 
plenty of bad precedents for abstaining from voting {\ 
policies in which they believed. But they are preceden 
that should not have been followed when it was impor! 
not to mislead the outside world. The vote has led to v 
misunderstanding of Labour’s policies abroad—as \\ 
Morgan Phillips’s explanatory message to the disturbe 
French Socialists this week (“ though it may appear su; 
ficially that the Labour Party abstained in the vote on the 
Paris agreements, which in fact happened . . .”) amply 
shows. It would surely have been more in the nation:! 
interest to demonstrate that a majority of Labour membc:: 
sincerely accepts the policy of the western alliance than ‘0 
try to hide the well-known fact that some of them 1° 
doubrful. 

The only people to have benefited from the abstention 
are the Bevanites, whom the decision was quite genuine \ 
intended to smother. They are delighted at having panickc. 
Mr Attlee and his friends into the ignominious position «/ 
refusing to vote for policies they powerfully supported 1: 
words, and which had been approved at a private par! 
meeting by a margin of three to two. Mr Attlee has mere!) 
succeeded in encouraging his enemies and disillusioning 5 
friends. 


+ f 


Encouraging the Others 


Ts only point on which Mr Attlee really deserve: 
_ sympathy is that, having whetted his axe, he found 
himself with the wrong people in the tumbril. The seven 
MPs from whom the whip has been withdrawn.are a fairl; 
harmless bunch. With the possible exception of Mr Silves- 
man, none is a politician of any significance ; while the cas: 
of Mr McGovern, who voted for the agreements, is simpy 
ludicrous, for he can justly claim that he has been sacked 
for being “ the only man with the courage of Mr Attlee’s 
convictions.” The rebels had been told, in person, that 
action would be taken against anybody who refused to 
abstain, and the withdrawal of the whip was therefore 
inevitable. But the Parliamentary Party agreed to the step 
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such reluctance that it is certain that most of the seven 
wil] be welcomed back again within three months. (Possibly 
* them, who has been nearer to the Communist than to 
ifist line in the past, will be left in the cold, but even 

| not be easy.) 

,ese circumstances it was inevitable that the National 
tive should decide not to proceed with any expulsions 
e party itself for the moment, the more so since the 
Exe utive itself had so obviously burned its fingers over the 
Tribune affair. The admonition with which the Executive 
w wound up its wrangle with the three Bevanite MPs 

form the editorial board of that paper is a pallid 
e to its first belligerent rebuke, which was so obvi- 
0 designed as an aiming shot for a trio of expulsions. 
-xample ” made of the seven this week will therefore 
le to discourage the Bevanite heresy.. Perhaps this is 
no bad thing. All parties need some discipline, otherwise 
would be chaos; but the rule book should be the 
hip’s last line of defence, not its first. 


Squib in the Silence 


T HIS week’s debate in the House of Lords on the ratifica- 
tion of the London and Paris agreements has done 
nore than dot the i’s and cross the t’s of last week’s occasion 
1 the Commons. By not being sullied, that is, by tactical 

neeuvres forced on the Opposition leaders for internal 
reasons, it has allowed the broadly bipartisan support 
for Western European Union to emerge more clearly. As 

Lord Harvey, the former British Ambassador in Paris, 

emphasised in a maiden speech, the question of the “ associa- 
tion of Germany in conditions of equality and security with 
the western alliance ” has been one “ of means and not ends, 
and if the method of EDC has been rejected, the intention 
remains.” That this is now accépted in the leadership on 
doth sides of both Houses was demonstrated by Lord Salis- 
dury and Mr Herbert Morrison. 

into this harmonious gathering—broken now by only a 
owdy minority in the wings—the Prime Minister has never- 
ss seen fit to throw a squib that could yet prove 
dangerous. For reasons which are by no means clear, Sir 

Winston Churchill chose this moment to tell an audience 
11 Woodford on Tuesday how he had signalled Lord Mont- 

gomery, just before the end of the war, to collect carefully 

arms of surrendering Germans in case they should 
iddenly be needed for re-equipping German troops to 
noid up a Russian advance. In the light of history, as well 
is of the facts known at the time, this was no more than 

‘prudent move. But why declare it now ? Many decisions 

nave to be taken in war which are not revealed, and often 

‘ter not revealed, till they have passed into what may 

‘ccinically be regarded as history. To say now that the 

“cst Was prepared to use the Nazis to fight the Communists 
t only to play straight into the hands of Russian propa- 

Ja. Tt is also to encourage the impression on our own 
that we really are doing no more than Hitler always said 
vould have to—uniting to attack Russia. In reality, the 
Dones of Western European Union, as of Nato itself, 

' defensive in character. If they were not, the British 
ple would never have heard the words they did in both 

°s of Parliament during the past two weeks. 





The Saar Snag 


HE Saar still remains the rock on which all the Paris 
a agreements may founder. Last week the West 
German Cabinet voted to pass the Saar settlement to the 
Bundestag, but its decision was reached only by a majority, 
with the Free Democrat and All-German Bloc (Refugee 
party) ministers abstaining. Moreover, the Minister for 
All-German Affairs, the Christian-Democrat Herr Jakob 
Kaiser, is now in more open conflict than ever with his party 
leader, Dr Adenauer. He has been told to withdraw the 
subsidy his ministry was giving to the nationalist Saarbund, 
after posters had appeared all over Bonn bearing the words 
“ Out with the separatists.” The “ separatists” were pre- 
sumably meant to be Dr Adenauer and his followers, and 
if the Saarbund was really responsible for the posters, it is 
clearly impossible for a ministry to go on subsidising it. 

The cabinet critics of the Saar settlement want to have 
the best of both worlds. They do not intend to resign, 
but they insist on “ elucidations ” and amendments which 
would amount to changes of substance. The French, on 
the other hand, have made it clear that the “ elucidations ” 
of the hastily drafted text will not alter it materially, and 
M. Mendés-France has declared that unless the Germans 
ratify the Saar settlement he will not feel committed to the 
main Paris agreements. It is therefore not surprising if the 
American and British governments want the whole matter 
cleared up before they guarantee the Saar settlement. 


Freedom of the Seas 


R ONASSIS and his whaling fleet have made world 
M news. There is something fascinating about a private 
individual who battles against sovereign nations in distant 
seas. Mr Onassis, moreover, has managed to implicate a 
number of countries in his venture and the resulting situa- 
tion is an international lawyer’s nightmare. An Argentine 
citizen, of Greek origin, resident in France, and whose ships 
fly a Panamanian flag and carry German crews and British 
insurance, has been attacked at sea by Peru, which is sup- 
ported by Ecuador and Chile. In the little Peruvian port of 
Payta, five captured ships, including the factory-ship 
Olympic Challenger, were held last week under the guns of 
three destroyers. Members of the German and Panamanian 
legations in Peru tried to get on board. Representatives 
of Lioyd’s apparently succeeded. (It it said that the 
seizure of Mr Onassis’s ships is costing London under- 
writers some {11,000 a day.) Off Panama, the remaining 
ten ships of the Onassis fleet are waiting for orders. In the 
Inter-American conference at Rio and in the corridors of the 
United Nations, legal consultants are preparing for a major 
international controversy. 

But despite the comic-opera atmosphere, there are serious 
aspects to Mr Onassis’s latest adventure. It is not yet clear 
whether the Onassis fleet ever approached within 200 miles 
of the Peruvian coast. But even if it did, this would merely 
have meant challenging one of the most absurd claims ever 
put forward in international law. By placing the limit of 
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territorial waters 200 miles off their coasts, Peru, Ecuador 
and Chile are sealing off more than a million square miles 
of open sea. Britain has, on some previous occasions, been 
prepared to challenge the claims of any country to more 
than three miles of territorial water. Will it accept the 
preposterous idea of a vast area of forbidden sea down the 
whole western flank of South America ? 

The United Kingdom’s interest in this affair is a double 
ene; it must concern itself with the losses arbitrarily 
inflicted on London underwriters as well as. with the broad 
principles of the freedom of the seas. In the “ bad old days ” 
of Palmerston and Don Pacifico, a British squadron would 
doubtless have appeared off Payta. Quieter representations 
are in vogue nowadays. This country’s relations with Peru 
have been good in recent years, and trade between the two 
has developed to the profit of both. In that light, it is surely 
to be hoped that Peru will review its stand and accept the 


principle that freedom of the open seas is to everybody’s 
advantage. 


Constituencies in the Melting Pot 


T now seems fairly certain that there will not, after 

all, be a row in the House of Commons about the reports 
of the Boundary Commissions, which were published in 
their final amended form last week. The Labour party’s 
experts have assured their leaders that they will not lose 
as many seats from the redistribution of constituencies as 
was at one time feared ; in view of the party’s desire not to 
revive memories of its own alleged gerrymandering in 1947, 
the Opposition’s tactic now is to keep sensibly quiet. 

The commissioners seem to have amended their original 
proposals a good deal—not, of course, out of any political 
motives but with the obvious object of avoiding unnecessary 
disturbance. For example, Islington, West Ham, Carshalton, 
Dorking, Epsom, Farnham and some others are not now 
being modified, while in Leicestershire only two constitu- 
encies are to be modified instead of eight. Mr Chuter Ede 
will not now lose South Shields, as at one time seemed 
probable, and the Conservatives are saved from certain 
destruction in West Middlesbrough. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, the commissioners have proved deaf to the 
protests against their creation of the Nantwich division of 
Cheshire. Indeed, the Boundary Commission for England 
is far less disposed to explain its decisions than the Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish commissioners, though many of the 
objections to their proposals were weighty and some 
were evidently taken into account. This leaves too many 
questions unanswered. How did the machinery for 
lodging objections work out in practice, and what part did 
the professional party organisations play in it ? The public 
has a right to know. 

The English commissioners have very sensibly expressed 
agreement with the prevailing objections to the shortness of 
the interval between redistribution ; unlike the Scottish and 
Irish commissioners, however, they do not seem to have 
done as much as they could to make this less necessary, by 
taking probable future population changes into account 
when framing their proposals, Parliament will certainly 
discuss this question closely. Frequent changes not only 
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hinder the already restricted choice of election dates, but 
inflict a great deal of hardship on individual candidates and 
tend to make nonsense of the (very sensible) occupation of 


” 


“ nursing” a constituency. They also disrupt local party 
organisation and even bring confusion into constituency 
finances. Thus anomalies of a different kind develop to 
match the ones ironed out. The commissioners’ work js 
necessary, but it is now clear that it should be done at longer 
intervals (Sir Winston Churchill suggested this week that 
they should be intervals of between ten and fifteen years), 
and that it would be more appropriate for redistribution to 
take place immediately after, rather than just before, a 
general election. Greater use could then be made of 
Section -2(3) of the Act to deal with gross local anomalies. 
If some such system for the future emerges from Parlia- 
ment’s debate on the present proposals—and this now 
seems likely—the heartaches that have been caused by the 
1954 review will have been worth while after all. 


Squaring the Local Goverment Circle 


R DUNCAN SANDYS, the new Minister of Housing 
M and Local Government, is committed to announce 
the Government’s plans for local government reform during 
the coming session of Parliament. Unfortunately, it seems 
unlikely that the Government is going to tackle this very 
complicated problem boldly. In this week before the Queen's 
Speech it may therefore be worth while to set down again, 
in summary form, the nature of the Minister’s problem, the 
type of solution that most people fear he is going to adopt, 
and the type of solution that he ought to adopt if he believes 
in resolute government. 

First, Mr Sandys’s principal problem is how to reconcile 
the conflicts between counties and county boroughs, and to 
deal with the insistent claims of towns wanting county 
borough status. Unfortunately, the five local authority 
associations—with whom Mr Sandys is at present negotiat- 
ing—are hopelessly split on this issue. The solution of four 
of the local authority associations is that county boroughs 
of less than 75,000 population (of which there are 19) should 
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Flying high... 


; battery case and aerial mast made from BAKELITE 
Polyester Resins are typical of the many parts developed 
for modern aircraft using BAKELITE materials. Products 
made from BAKELITE Polyester Resins are light and easily 


r) 
i 


lined but extremely strong. This battery case is used 
on the Bristol Britannia and the aerial mast is used on the 
Vickers Viscount. 
idreds of other components—both large and small— 
> made from the various grades of BAKELITE Resins, 
inated and Moulding Materials. The aircraft industry 


st one of the many served by the Bakelite organisation. 


ry Box moulded by British Moulded Plastics Limited for Varley Dry 
mulators Limited. Aerial mast manufactured by Chelton Electro- 
Limited. 










Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials « Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube - Glass Fibre & Asbestos 
Laminates + Phenolic & Urea Resins 


PLASTICS 


Cements & Adhesives + Polyester 
Resins - Vybak Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet - Vybak PVC Moulding 
& Extrusion Compounds 
Warerite Laminated Plastics 


BAKELITE 
VYBAK 
WARERITE 


Regd. Trade Marks 





BAKELITE LIMITED FIRST AND STILL FOREMOST 
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1904—1954 . . . half- 
a-century of unparal- 
leled progress since 
John Ambrose Fleming 
patented the first elec- 
tronic valve and laid the foundations of a vast new 
field of endeavour—electronics. No progress has 
been more striking or more beneficial to mankind 
than that born from this discovery. 

Today electronics is shaping our economic, 
| industrial and cultural future. Its influence is felt 
in every sphere of human activity, and day by day 
we become more familiar with the marvels of this 

new science. Radio and television are established 
in our homes; countless people are benefiting from 

X-ray diagnosis and therapy; mastery of the air is 
made possible by a bewildering variety of ingenious 
| instruments and devices; ships 
travel safely through fog and storm; 
new processing and control tech- 
| niques are revolutionising produc- 
tion in our factories. 

Mullard is one of the great organ- 
isations that have made a major con- 
tribution to these developments. As 
far -back as 1920 it pioneered the 
quantity production of electronic 
valves, and since then has con- 
tinuously applied its growing research facilities 
to the development of new and improved electronic 
devices and advanced manufacturing techniques, 
Its extensive production resources faithfully serve 
the British electronics industry, and play their 
part in maintaining British leadership in electronics 
throughout the world. 


Mullar 


A 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 








8G ROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWI - Tel: SLOane 0898 MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
| Factories at: Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne’s Mitcham 
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TURBOJETS 


HEN THE GAS TURBINE emerged about 

twelve years ago there was reason to 

suppose that its apparent simplicity 
would herald a profusion of different designs 
and so enable the new power form, with or 
without propellers, to be tailored to particular 
aircraft projects. Certainly in principle the engine 
is simple enough: a single shaft joins a com- 
pressor at the front to a turbine at the back. 
Between them is a continuously burning flame 
and the turbine collects energy from the heated 
and expanding gas to drive the compressor, 
leaving enough residual energy free to escape 
and propel the vehicle. But in the early days gas 
turbines often refused to work at all, and despite 
all encouragement they remained obstinately 
inert. Later, the gas was persuaded to provide 
enough power to turn the compressor, and 
gradually, after refinements, some positive thrust 
was produced. In due course, one pound of 
thrust could be generated for each pound of 
engine ‘weight. This figure has steadily improved 
and now five pounds of thrust for every pound 
of engine weight can be achieved: indeed industry 
expects that later more than one pound of thrust 
will be obtained for every pound weight of the 
entire aircraft, so leading to fighters that can 
push themselves off the ground without forward 
run. Meanwhile improvements in fuel consump- 
tion have been made: until recently one pound of 
thrust required one and a quarter pounds of 
kerosene fuel, but now only one pound of fuel 
is needed. Naturally the penalty for these ad- 
vances lay in increasing the maze of complexity. 
The compressor, for instance, instead of being 
forged from a single solid is now composed of 
hundreds of precision-formed blades—originally 
in aluminium, now in steel and titanium. The 
compressor of the 10,000 Ib thrust Bristol 
Olympus embodies the further principle of 
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AEROPLANES 


duality—each half driven through concentric 
shafts at different speeds by separate turbines 
with only a gas connection between them. 

Time has shown that the task of evolving a 
big gas turbine demands fifteen to twenty times 
the effort that went into the most complicated 
piston engines. A high proportion of these 
additional engineering and design man-hours 
has been spent in unremitting research toward a 
better understanding of how to handle enormous 
volumes of air. Instead of using fifteen parts of 
air to one of fuel as in a piston engine, the gas 
turbine uses eighty-five parts of air. And natur- 
ally the science of guiding air into the engine 
through the intake with minimum losses is as 
important as reducing duct losses and turbulence 
when it is inside the engine. Apart from the 
aerodynamics, the science of turbine metallurgy 
has also been in a state of constant change. 
Early in the career of the gas turbine, aluminium 
alloys had to be replaced by various chrome and 
cobalt steels and nickel alloys. Some of these have 
scarcely had an opportunity to prove themselves 
before they, in turn, have been overtaken by the 
properties of titanium, whose immensely impor- 
tant alloys are midway between aluminium and 
steel in weight and approaching steel in strength. 

The result is that new types of turbine engines 
are now taking some five to seven years to 
develop,.and the gap is widening between the 
capabilities of 7-10,000 Ib engines in production 
and those with three times the power which are 
now feasible. Discoveries follow each other in 
quick succession and there is no hint anywhere 
that this characteristic pace in turbine technology 
is Slackening. The Engine Division of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company is balancing the rapidly 
expanding frontiers of scientific knowledge with 


the cycle of production that follows long after- 
wards in its wake. 
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‘-moted, while towns of over 100,000 population should 
lowed to apply for county borough status. This sugar 
- pill is largely spurious, since the associations also 
that no county boroughs should be allowed in the 
-onurbations (for which they propose a novel form 
-tier government); these areas contain almost half 
esent county boroughs as well as most of the hopeful 
ints to that status. The powerful Association of Muni- 
Corporations considers that this plan “merely pro- 

; for the aggrandisement of county councils at the 
se of the boroughs”; it is difficult to avoid the 
ision that it is right. 

‘condly, in the face of these difficulties, it is widely 
ed that Mr Sandys may content himself with a plan 
vould allow adjustments in county borough status and 
laries only in a few marginal cases. Any such proposal, 

surse, would merely cause the contending local authori- 

o manoeuvre for position in anticipation of more far- 

ing changes—which everybody knows will have to 
some day. 

(hirdly, if Mr Sandys decides’ to act boldly, he might 
| the key to a solution in the Local Government Boun- 
Commission’s suggestion that many towns today are 

‘quipped to run all local services (as county boroughs 
but that they could reasonably operate most of them. 
Government should also review the anachronistic 

iration of urban and rural units and the special needs 

ynurbations, as well as set its face firmly against local 
nority proposals for an indefinite extension of delegation 
mes. Any such reforms would be wildly unpopular with 
local authorities affected ; but that is no reason why 

y should not be commended to Parliament—even if this 

be a pre-election session. 


Hazards in Tunisia 


“y" HIS week’s statement in which the French Resident 
General in Tunisia and the Tunisian Prime Minister 
tly promise forgiveness and safe-conduct to all-rebels in 
th Tunisia who hand in their arms is a victory for 
deration. It is the handiwork of men on both sides who 

y want a settlement on the issue of home rule for 
lisia, and it. represents a concession by each: by the 
\isians, in that they have waived Islamic fellow-feeling in 
cr to join with Frenchmen in criticising fellow Arabs ; 
the French, in that they have admitted the Tunisian 
thorities to be partly responsible for law and order—a 
ponsibility which the French have hitherto borne alone. 

e step puts an end to a danger that has been very real in 

ent weeks—the risk that extremism would win the day, 

d produce a total breakdown of the talks, either because 

© Tunisian moderates felt unable to gainsay “ patriotism ” 
mong fellow Arabs, or because the French dichards, using 

- spread of revolt into Algeria as their pretext, would 

ague the responsible minister (who happens to be a 
\aullist) into taking too unbending a line. 

The door to settlement of the Home Rule question is, 
‘herefore, still open, though by no means open wide. It 
would start closing if the response to the joint appeal to the 
rebels were to be as negligible as on earlier occasions, when 
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the French alone made appeals. The best thing to hope 
for is that the fright all moderates had during the Algerian 
affair will cause them to act before new snags arise. The 
pace of negotiation has been lamentably slow, at first because 
the French entered the lists without any fixed plan or 
target, and more lately because it was interrupted by the 
problem of fellagha activities. 

The present state of business is that only one convention 
out of some six is ready—that on “ technical and adminis- 
trative co-operation.” The conventions on the judiciary, 
on economics and finance, on security and on foreign affairs 
have not yet reached the stage of drafts fit for ministerial 
eyes. That on foreign affairs may yet prove the thorniest 
to conclude. The Tunisians want a “ return to the original 
protectorate treaty ” which, in a loosely worded way, binds 
the Bey to obtain French agreement before concluding any 
international dealings ; M. Mendés-France, who did not 
at first think he would need to seek new definitions on this 
issue, is said to have changed his mind and to favour a more 
precise document. Will it be worth sticking out on this 
point if he gets all France needs in the realm of defence, as 
he seems likely to do ? 


Landlords by Constraint 


HE Minister of Housing met representatives of the local 
7 authorities on Thursday to discuss measures for the 
speedier release of the 64,000 houses and flats that are still 
held under requisition in England and Wales. These dis- 
cussions are overdue. Owners of requisitioned property have 
suffered even more than owners of rent-restricted property. 
Their rents are often even more inadequate—because many 
big houses have been requisitioned to house several families 
who pay only what the local authority thinks they can afford. 
It is true that out of their meagre rents the owners do not 
have to pay for repairs ; but some shabby tricks have been 
played, such as requisitioning a house without its garden, 
which is left to become a wilderness. The greatest hardship 
is suffered by those owners whose houses were requisitioned 
while they were away and who now (unlike owners who want 
to eject statutory tenants under the Rent Restriction Acts, 
and who can prove “greater hardship”) cannot regain 
possession by legal action in order to live there themselves— 
although their homes do get “second priority” in release 
from requisitioning, the first being the most expensive. 

Requisitioning began on the outbreak of war and no 
attempt was made to end it until after the working party on 


requisitioned property had issued its first report in 19§2. 


Then local authorities were told to set a term to requisition- 
ing, in stages depending on the number of families living in 
requisitioned houses per thousand of the population in the 
area. Progress, however, has been slow ; in fact at the 
present rate it will be ten years before the process is com- 
pleted. The main difficulty is in the London boroughs, 
which contain 50,000 out of the 64,000 properties still 
requisitioned, and where the ratio of the families concerned 
to local population is generally higher than is prescribed for 
immediate derequisitioning. Another reason for delay is that 
the upkeep of requisitioned houses, which costs the 
Exchequer over {£5 million a year, costs local authorities 
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nothing ; they merely act as agents to whom the Minister of 
Housing has delegated his powers. Although no new 
requisitioning is now going on, except in emergencies such 
as floods, it is clear that the rate of release proposed by the 
working party was too slow and that the local authori- 


ties are being even slower. It is high time they were 
hurried up. 


Tokyo and the Chinese 


R YOSHIDA, the Japanese prime minister, has re- 
turned from his world tour to find that he is no longer 
a prophet in his own country. Although his trip has en- 
hanced Japan’s status in the world, and he has gathered one 
or two modest economic advantages in both London and 
Washington, he has failed to bring back any major conces- 
sions capable of saving his political head. He returns to find 
both public and parliamentary opinion strongly in favour of 
change for change’s sake ; the long-threatened split in the 
Liberal party a virtually accomplished fact, now that Mr 
Hatoyama has broken away to found a new party; and a 
good deal of progress made by those who clamour for better 
relations with China and the Communist bloc. 

From the West’s point of view, it is doubtful whether the 
fresh elections which now appear to be in the offing will 
upset the broadly right-wing character of the Japanese 
government, whatever happens to Mr Yoshida personally. 
But all Japanese, whether right wing or left wing, are in- 
tensely and supremely concerned with what happens to 
Japan ; they will consequently attempt any deal which seems 
to suit their own book. It must therefore be recognised that, 
with their increasing drift towards neutralism, their un- 
resolved economic crisis, and their growing sense of a 
common destiny with other Asian countries, the Japanese 
make sitting targets for China’s anti-western and particularly 
anti-American propaganda. 

This propaganda has lately been shrewdly increased. For 
instance, there has been the highly successful visit to Tokyo 
of a Chinese Red Cross mission headed by Mrs Li Teh- 
chuan. There has also been, among several groups of 
Japanese invited to Peking, a Japanese women’s delega- 
tion, which has returned stressing the “ immense ” improve- 
ment of the status of women in Communist China, and their 
“ strong will . . . to work for .. . their ideas.” And the Diet 
mission, composed of both government and opposition mem- 
bers, has come back full of the “right” thoughts: China’s 
living standards are rising, China desires peace because of 
its huge reconstruction needs, and “all parties” must 
“ adjust’ their policies towards Communist China.” To 
counter the cumulative effect of Chinese and Russian propa- 
ganda will require, as a minimum, that the West treats 
Japan as an equal and valued ally. 


Finns in an Oily Patch 


N oddly confused debate took place in the Finnish parlia- 
ment last week. The Finance Minister, Mr Penna 
Tervo, was requesting a financial guarantee for the Neste 
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company, which has been formed chiefly in order to build 
Finland’s first oil refinery.. No members of the coalition 
parties, the Social Democrats and Agrarians, supported him, 
and he was strongly opposed by the conservatives and the 
Swedish party. The project has been under heavy fire in 
the Helsinki press ; it has been pointed out that it will be 
uneconomic to refine for so small a market, that the con- 
struction costs are working out far higher than the first 
estimates, and that the acceptance of Soviet offers of con- 
struction materials must place Finland even more at Russia's 
mercy than it already is. Hitherto both Soviet and western 
oil companies have distributed their products in Finland. 
The westerners are now very doubtful whether they can 
carry on ; already Finland has contracted to take Soviet oi! 
on a scale that threatens to swamp the market, and the 
refinery project, geared to Russian supplies, looks like seal- 
ing their doom. Even if the western companies accept a 
role limited to distributing products of Soviet origin, that 
will not lessen Finland’s dangerous dependence on Russian 
goodwill. 

It is thus not surprising that the refinery scheme arouses 
little enthusiasm even among Finns who accept the theoreti- 
cal goal of economic independence. Its dubious financial 
aspects have stirred the Central Bank to protest ; it may 
not be entirely coincidental that the head of the bank, M: 
Tuomioja, who led the “ caretaker” government that did 
much to restore Finland’s economic health earlier this year, 
is now expected to resign (and to come to London as 
ambassador). Mr Tervo seems determined to press on with 
his pet project ; but his only really staunch allies are now 
the Communists, who, oddly enough, were denouncing Neste 
only a fortnight ago as a “perfectly senseless” scheme 
devised by “ military, reactionary circles” to limit Russia’s 
market in Finland. To have suddenly acquired their 
patronage is not the best of omens for a project that made 
little sense from the start. 


Why Retire? 


‘ AT a pertinent moment the Ministry of National Insurance 

has published (HMSO §s.) the results of an inquiry 
into the reasons prompting men and women to retire when 
they reach the age of 65 and 60 respectively. The people 
covered were those applying for an old age pension in the 
four weeks ended October 11, 1953, and those who were 
just reaching the pension age but were staying on at work. 
Altogether the inquiry covered about 29,000 people (19,38 
men and 9,564 women) and all but about 3,000 were inter- 
viewed. 

Of the 12,009 men reaching the minimum pension age in 
the month, 7,715 (six out of ten) were staying on at work. 
Of the remainder, who thus drew their pension as soon as 
they could, ill-health figured largely among their reasons 
for retirement. A quarter of them were classed as chronic 
sick because they were awarded a pension after at least six 
months’ illness. Another quarter gave ill-health as their 
reason for retiring, and an additional 3.6 per cent blamed 
the heaviness and strain of their work. As might be ex- 
pected, these two reasons become more important still as 
men grow older. Of the 4,798 men retiring between the 
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ices of 65 and 70, 38.1 per cent gave reasons of health and 
7.3 per cent said it was strain. 


Perhaps more interesting, because more easily alterable, 
1e attitude of the employer towards the retirement age. 
Of those men retiring at the minimum age, 28.4 per cent 
said they were required to do so by their employer, and 
e out of four of these said they had wanted to stay at 
work—though not apparently to the extent of looking for 
, job with another employer. Moreover, enforced retire- 
-nt is evidently related to the existence of employers’ 
sion schemes, for four times as many men covered by 
such a scheme said they were retired by their employer as 
se who were not covered. The employer’s attitude varies, 
however, from occupation to occupation and from industry 
to industry. Railway workers, for instance, have a much 
iigher rate of retirement at 65 than metal and engineering 
workers. The inquiry has, in fact, unearthed a great deal 
of interesting information on attitudes towards retirement— 
and towards staying on at work. Its significance, and what 
action if any should be taken on it, will presumably be dis- 
cussed in the Phillips Committee’s report. 


Land at Short Notice 


ue ability of a whole array of public authorities to 
T acquire land compulsorily at short notice is a constant 
threat to private owners ; if the restrictions on freedom 
imposed by the planning Acts are to be tolerated much 
longer, then it is important that victims should know 
their fate well in advance. At last week’s conference of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, Dame Evelyn 
Sharp, of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
recalled that the development plans of the local authorities 
were Originally supposed to resolve this element of uncer- 
iinty—but have failed to do so. The plans were meant 
to bring together all proposals for compulsory acquisition 
for a ten-year period, so that owners and developers could 
know where they stood. But many public authorities 
‘vidently prefer to hold their hand until the land is actually 
needed rather than invite objections by a full statement of 
their intentions. The London County Council, which did 
tate its intentions fully and designated 343 areas as subject 
) public acquisition, was faced with thousands of objections 
which occupied a public inquiry for 153 days. Most other 
1uthorities have taken refuge in obscurity. 

One of the difficulties about the present procedure is 
that designation well in advance of actual acquisition is 
often hotly opposed by the owners themselves, because it 
reduces the land’s value or even renders it unsaleable. 
rimarily, however, this depreciation of values reflects the 
inadequate compensation that will eventually be paid ; and 
‘he injustice is no greater because it is known in advance— 
with the result that the present owner, and not some unsus- 
pecting purchaser, suffers thereby. But the procedure of 
designation would probably be more effective, as well as 


‘ess injurious to property values, if it were restricted to 
five years. 


. vo 


If this were done, and if public authorities were obliged 
\and not simply allowed) to put down all their land require- 
ments for this period in the development pians, then a very 
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real and welcome measure of stability would be introduced 
into the operation of the planning Acts. Inevitably there 
would be more objections to the plans theniselves, but there 
would be fewer and less impassioned objections to the actual 
process of acquisition. The Government would be well 
advised to take this problem seriously. The present 
series of endless shifts and compromises, as the proposals 
from the various authorities emerge piecemeal, is not only 
leading to an unsatisfactory choice of sites for public 
development. It is also boiling up to be one of the most 
contentious political issues of the day. 


The Church’s Schools 


EW people foresaw that nearly half the Church of 
England’s schools would be able to keep their autonomy 
during these last ten years, in the face of the standards 
of accommodation and siting prescribed under the 1944 
Education Act. As each area’s school development plan 
has been formulated, the Church school managers have 
had to decide what degree of financial help, and therefore 
of control, they would accept from their local authorities. 
Those who could afford to maintain the external fabric of 
their buildings with the help of a 50 per cent grant from the 
Ministry, and could bring them up to the required standard, 
could ask to be “ aided ” schools. The local authority then 
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pays for their internal repairs and teaching costs, and 
appoints one-third of the managers ; but arrangements for 
religious instruction are left entirely to the foundation 
managers. If they cannot fulfil these standards, they must 
become “controlled.” In that case the local authority pays 
for everything, and its nominees form two-thirds of the 
managers. Religious instruction is according to an “agreed 
syllabus” of non-denominational Christianity, although 
denominational teaching can be arranged if parents ask 
for it. 

These arrangements are chiefly of importance to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which will not accept “ con- 
trolled” status for any of its 1,700 schools. But the 
Church of England much prefers aided to controlled 
schools. Last week the Church Assembly heard with 
satisfaction that about 3,500 of its 7,200 schools were aided 
Unfortunately, this does not mean that they are up to 
standard. Church schools were first in the field of public 
education, and many of them are over a hundred years old. 
About 1,000 of the schools are aided only “until 
closure” (unless the Church can shortly find large sums 
for them); and others have escaped controlled status only 
because financial and other restrictions have prevented local 
authorities from undertaking all the improvements and 
new building they would like. 

.To bring its aided schools up to standard will cost the 
Church some £144 million.” Efforts to raise this will have 
to be quickened if, as is expected, the Queen’s Speech to 
the new session’of Parliament forecasts faster progress with 
building and the reorganisation of all-age schools, many 
of which are aided. But it is a mistake for Church managers 
to resist (as they are apt to do) the control of schools whose 
only chance of adequate improvement is to be taken over 
by the local authority. It is true that controlled schools 
are Church schools only in name if, as occasionally happens, 
the local authority is uncooperative, or if an indifferent 
headmaster is appointed. But much also depends on how 
the foundation managers arrange for church teaching and 


on whether the parson makes himself a real friend of the 
school. 


Revaluing the Spanish Crown 


T has often been pointed out that the 1931 municipal 
] elections brought on the end of the Spanish monarchy. 
Will those of 1954 herald its return? For the first time since 
the civil war, Spanish voters have been allowed to cast 
ballots for monarchist candidates. | Some ten thousand 
municipal councillors were up for election, and, to judge 
by Madrid figures, the percentage of eligible voters who 
went to the polls was high. In Madrid, the Falangist candi- 
dates were backed by over §§ per cent of the voters, while 
15 per cent voted for Monarchist or independent candidates, 
The leading Monarchist candidate received only 55,000 
votes. 

It would, however, be premature to suppose that hopes 
for a restoration of the monarchy have received a major 
setback. It is not yet clear just how “free” the voting 
really was.. Nothing except municipal affairs was permitted 
to be discussed during the election campaigns, and the inclu- 
sion of Monarchist candidates on the ballot paper was pro- 
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bably an experiment. General Franco, who appears to hav: 
decided to bring about a quiet return to the crown, wa: 
testing popular response to his ideas. He need take ve: 
little account of it, and if anything; the relatively weak show- 
ing of the Monarchists strengthens his hand in negotiatio: 
with the Pretender, Don Juan. 

The electoral success of the Falange, and specifically | 
such figures as Sr Elola, chief of the Falange Youth Fron 
poses a more delicate problem. Many members of th 
Falange, and they include many thousands of underen 
ployed men, have long felt that the Caudillo was not relyi: 
sufficiently on his party. Certain sections of the Falan; 
have watched with displeasure General Franco’s subtle sh: 
towards a modification of the regime. The Caudillo has 
exceedingly difficult game to play if he is to keep his ow: 
party loyal and yet persuade it to accept a king. Th: 
Monarchists, on the other hand, will not go along wit! 
Franco unless he can guarantee that the country will accep: 
his policies. Last week’s elections suggest that the period 0: 
transition will prove a difficult one. 


Tax Freer Germans 


HE West Germans have earned the tax cuts which fina! 

became law last week. They can amply be afforde: 
and, indeed, they are regarded by German businessmen « 
far too niggardly. The national income shows an increas: 
this year of 7.5 per -cent over the same period last year 
whereas Dr Schaeffer, the Federal Finance Minister, basec 
his estimates on a smaller rise. Though the average wag« 
earner, with a larger pay packet, is spending much mor: 
the proportion of the national income going into private 
spending is very little higher than a year ago*(and actual; 
much less than in 1950) and the proportion that goes int: 
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‘‘ Daddy, where does the water § come from?” 


Water, you tell him, comes down from the sky in 
the form ofrain. It is collected in giant reservoirs and pumped along 
pipes to our taps. 

But the story is not always as simple as that. Over huge areas of the 
earth’s surface man has to delve and pump to find water for his thirsting, 
arid lands. And for that he needs power—diesel power. Grech Mocwtoel Co. Led. 

In Egypt, French Morocco and South Africa, for example, diesel. § Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
engines supplied by The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd.,a f 
member of THE BRUSH GROUP, provide power for irrigation schemes 
that enable barren land to produce cotton, maize, rice, bananas and 
general farm produce. All over the world BRUSH GROUP diesels 
are forcing the desert to retreat. 


}. & H. MCLeren Led. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. 


Petters Ltd. 
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. investment is higher than it was; the Germans still 

ad less and invest more than the British, Nearly 60 per 

cent went on private spending, and 18.4 per cent on net 

investment in the first half of this year in Federal Germany. 

With the fall in. unemployment. to about 750,000, these 

figures make a very bright picture, hardly dimmed by the 
shadow of réarmament. 

The small man on the PAYE system always was treated 
more harshly than the wealthy under the German system, 
which is not progressive to the same extent as in Britain. 
The present reform does, it is true, remove some lower 
categories out of the tax-paying ranks altogether, and reduces 
the burden on others—now that the ceiling is lowered to 
55 per cent of incomes—but the higher ranks have come 
* sest. This is in keeping with the policy of providing in- 
centives to the capitalist to build himself up after the heavy 
cae of the war. But businessmen are still disappointed 
with Dr Schaeffer for abolishing some of the former extra- 
ordinarily generous allowances that could be deducted from 
company earnings, and for retaining the double taxation 
of distributed profits. Certainly it is true that the cuts are 
not always as generous as they look at first sight. 

For exporters to Germany, the prospect of Germans 
having more to spend can only be welcome. How far there 
is still to go before the Germans can be said to live as well 
as the British is shown by the fact that nearly half the present 
taxpayers (including the unemployed) have a net income 
after taxes anid compulsory insurance deductions of only 
£150 a year. Although exact comparisons are difficult, this 
is certainly a larger proportion of taxpayers than in Britain. 


Pleasant Surprise at Luxemburg 


HE unexpectedly co-operative attitude on Monday of 
- M. Ulver, the French representative on the Council 
of Ministers, has revived hope that the signing of a treaty 
of association between the European Coal-Steel Com- 
munity and the British Government may at last be in sight. 
\iter giving’ every indication that he would holdout for 
drastic changes in the text which had previously been agreed 
between the British Gdvernment and the High Authority, 
the French representative surprised everyone by his willing- 

», almost amounting to eagerness, to accept more modest 
changes in the draft treaty. The effect of the amendments 

) keep the Council of Ministers much more fully in 

h with the evolving relationship between the Com- 

ity and the British. This shift in emphasis undermines 

does not destroy the supra-national position of the 

1 Authority, which will represent the- Community on 

Committee of Association, the organisational link 
veen the Community and Britain. 

‘he new text is now before the British Government, and 
lust be considered again by the Council of Ministers 
re the final signatures. can take place ; parliamentary 
ication may be required in some countries. However, 

< question now is not whether there willbe a treaty but 

nat will happen once it is in effect. The important 
gation in the treaty is limited to an obligation to 
nsult on trade questions, pricing policies, investment 

a and some other questions of mutual concern. But 
= is certainly a strong implicit commitment that in trade 
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matters consultations should open the way to a reduction 
in tariffs and other obstacles to trade between the two 
markets, and that in time of shortage or over-supply con- 
sultations should lead to concerted action. 

No limits are set on the kind of association that might 
be developed. The approach is pragmatic. The treaty 
might lead to a form of association which would be just 
short of membership, or.it might, in the end, mean little 
more than an improved means of exchanging information. 
How much content the British Government and British 
industry are prepared to give the treaty can only be dis- 
covered by getting the process of consultation into motion, 
But it is already clear that only if the member countries of 
the Community give the treaty their clear support will the 
magnet be strong enough to draw the British very close. 


Devil’s Advocate 


N.the obituary notices lavished on Andrei Vyshinsky, too 
much was said about his appearances at Lake Success, 
Paris and other international forums. In that field, was he 
anything more than a mouthpiece sensitive to his masters’ 
slightest whims, a Red Vicar of Bray, a brilliant zombie ? 
It is as the Soviet Fouquier-Tinville that he deserves to be 
remembered, as Stalin’s grand inquisitor. It is true that 
even in the ghastly Moscow trials of the "thirties his con- 
tribution was not wholly original. The revolution was 
devouring its children ; it was Vyshinsky’s job, which he 
appeared to relish, to spit on them before the sacrifice. When 
the dust has gathered on the legal tomes in which he codified 
the subjection of justice to Party intefest, men will still 
remember the Kafka-like scenes in which the Old Bolsheviks, 
howled down by this merciless prosecutor with such epithets 
as “son of a bull and-a pig,” confessed to unimaginable sins 
before being sent the executioner to Vyshinsky’s refrain: 
“Death to the mad dogs!” 

For over thirty years this adroit former Menshevik had 
worked his passage, a tool too versatile to be discarded. Yet 
even he might not have been immune for ever, for he 
remained a symbol of one of Stalinism’s worst features. Even 
while he was exuding bonhomie in the United Nations, his 
spirit still haunted the courtrooms in Prague and Budapest 
where trials were being held on the model he had pioneered. 
Some of the victims of these later trials are now being freed, 
and the horrid system itself implicitly questioned ; soon it 
might have been found expedient to sacrifice the “ model 
worker” in his turn. Vyshinsky, however, died in good 
time, 
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Letters to the Editor 





Guide for Arbitrators 


Sir—As many of those who were kind 
enough to listen to, or buy copies of, my 
Stamp Memorial Lecture on “ Wages,” 
delivered and published on Novem- 
ber goth, are probably readers of your 
saper, I shall be very grateful if you 
can find space to allow me to warn them 
that most of my figures were badly 
wrong, and to offer to the University of 
London, to the Stamp Memorial 
Trustees and to all my hearers and 
readers, my profound apologies for some 
inexcusable blunders. 

In picking my way through the minor 
traps laid for the unwary in the official 
statistics, I fell headlong into two major 
ones. I failed to observe a note on page 
73 of the.1953 National Income blue- 
book indicating that shop assistants’ pay, 
which for 1938 was included in 
“ salaries,” is now included in “ wages.” 
And I forgot, what I had previously 
known, that the 1938 figures for depre- 
ciation and gross product included, 
while those for 1953 excluded, an 
allowance for repairs and maintenance 
of buildings and works. As a result, all 
my figures for the percentage increase 
between 1938 and 1953 in the ratio of 
wage-bill to national income, variously 
defined, were much too high. 

Retaining (without endorsing) my 
guesswork about 1953, and working on 
Annual Abstract of Statistics No. 91, 
Tables 282 to 284, Mr P. R. Fisk has 
kindly made the following estimates in 
substitution for Table (2) of Appendix I 
of my lecture. Some changes are also 
necessary in Table (1), which should not 
be used as it stands. 


(1) (2) (3) 

1953, % 

1938 1953 increase 

on 1938 

Item 

1 41-0 47-9 17 
2 38-8 44-3 14 
3 36-5 39:2 7 
4 37-4 39-0 4 
5 39-0 41-8 7 
6 40-5 42-4 5 


D. H. ROBERTSON 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


On Affording Roads 


Sir—I have read with great interest your 
article of November 13th on roads. It 
is perhaps logical, with the national 
economy seemingly at full stretch, that 
yeu should have concluded that in pre- 
sent circumstances the limit on road 
building is set not by finance but by 
jabour and materials. 

My industry is, however, convinced 
from first-hand knowledge that much 


more road work can be done right away 
with existing resources. The capacity of 


the civil engineering industry is’ 


definitely under-employed and there are 
ample resources of skilled men and 
modern plant immediately available to 
cope with a full-scale road programme. 

This is particularly true of road main- 
tenance and improvements, at present 
running at-only 70 per cent of the pre- 
war level. A transformation could be 
wrought by straightening out and widen- 
ing our existing roads where necessary. 
Transport costs would be lowered and 
the terrible toll of accidents would be 
reduced. For far too long this country 
has been wasting money laying 100 mile 
per hour surfaces on badly aligned roads 
handed down from the days of horse- 
drawn traffic. The civil engineering in- 
dustry has available the men and 
machinery for this work. The quarry 
and tar-macadam industries, also under- 
employed, can provide the necessary. 
materials. The only bottleneck is 
finance. 

The position is very much the same in 
relation to new construction. The three 
year distant peak expenditure of £19 
million per annum envisaged under the 
present programme will represent only 
about 75 per cent of the prewar level, 
itself then inadequate. The vital -pro- 
gramme of 700 miles of new dual 
Carriageways seems as remote as ever. 
Yet to my personal knowledge two con- 
tractors alone have modern concreting 
machinery capable of laying 200 miles of 
dual carriageway per annum lying idle 
at the moment. 

It may be argued that cement supplies 
are tight, as indeed they are, but cement 
production is increasing, while export 
and defence requirements are diminish- 
ing, and if need be it can be imported 
from abroad. Moreover, - alternative 
specifications can be used, such as a 
crushed stone base topped with tar- 
macadam, and here there are no supply 
difficulties. 

In short, a full-scale road programme 
is not a question of sacrificing something 
else. It is a question of using the avail- 
able resources of the civil engineering 
industry to full capacity—and of break- 
ing the real bottleneck—finance.—Yours 
faithfully, 


G. M. Burt 
Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors, London, S.W.1. 


~ 


Str—As you say in your article of 
November 13th: “these new roads will 
have only a fraction of their usefulness if 
they stop at the suburbs of the cities. . . . 
The most urgent needs are in the cities.” 
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The great majority of: journeys jy 
road are comparatively short, and eit) +r 
begin or end in a city. The congestic 
in a large city is caused almost entir:|y 
by the traffic of the city, not by traf 
which could be diverted by extern 
roads. Ring roads are a product of 1. 
planners’ pattern-books, and bear 
relation to real needs. Yet no plann: 
scheme is thought complete with: 
them, and there is a danger that th 
roads will actually be built as a las: 
monument to our neglect of econom 

The situation in Oxford is typical. |: 
already has an east-west bypass. Y.: 
the official plans show a total of abo: 
ten more miles of ring roads, and no ne \ 
roads for the taffic entering the © 
A census has shown that, of the trai 
in the city, only some 17 per ceni 
bypassable ; and at peak periods the p: 
portion would no doubt be mu 
smaller. Yet deputations are sent 
Ministries asking for more bypasse: : 
and on the other hand a scheme pu 
forward in 1948 for new roads into ai 
past the city centre has attracted liti'c 
public support. The roads suggestid 
involved no destruction of property or « / 
beauty worth noticing, and they ran w 
clear of the University. But the noti 
has become ‘ingrained that traffic has | 
business in cities, and ought rather - 
gyrate round them. If the public purse 
is unloosed, we shall probably get mo: 
bypasses, and the murderous suffo.- 
tion of the High will continue.—You:s 
faithfully, R. M. Hari 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


a 


Wards of the Public 


Sir—Your article of November 6th }ed 
up to “the most important problem o/ 
all: whether more welfare’ work cou!d 
be done to reduce the number of fam:!y 
breakdowns.”. May I pursue the maticr 
a stage further? 


Family Service Units, which you 
mention as pioneers in this work, hav: 
immense advantages just because the; 
are wofking for Jove, a true statemen! 
even though most of their workers ar: 
all too modestly, salaried ; but being + 
voluntary organisation they are ham- 
strung for lack of funds to do mor 
than scratch the surface of their tas! 


The ironical fact remains that, w: 
the costs of public assistance to childr 
as high as you truly show them to | 
every £1 spent by FSU in keeping th: ' 
families together will save much nx 
public. money dispensed under 
Children Act; yet only the pub 
authorities have the resources to give 
voluntary organisation a loose rein. 
the one can bring itself to assist |! 
other much more freely than it di 
today the public’s purse will be grea 
relieved and its present wards wou 
not be deprived of family life. 


There is a real difficulty here 
reconciling the conflicting principles 
charity versus public relief, but the nec 
for their alliance is great and urgen!— 
Yours faithfully; ADAM MariLan: 
London, S.W.1 
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Books & Publications 






So Little and So Great 


MPESTUOUS JOURNEY: Lloyd 
ge, His Life and Times. 

Frank Owen. 

hinson. 784 pages. 25s. 


\ | R FRANK OWEN’S life of Lloyd 
George has been awaited with 
t interest. If not exactly the official 
craphy, it was to be the next best 
c, for it was commissioned by Lord 
verbrook, who had acquired 1,025 
; of Lloyd George’s papers from 
widow and made them available to 
\ir Owen before they reach their ulti- 
- resting place in New Brunswick. 
‘crhaps at last it would be possible to 
‘plain and understand the phenomenon 
of the Welsh wizard. 
The resulting book has considerable 
nerits. It is long, which, for a life as 
|| as Lloyd George’s, is a great advan- 
re as it allows the complicated episodes 
ch as the extraordinary events of 
December, 1916) to be expounded in 
detail. It is full of facts—though it is 
very remiss of Mr Owen not to indicate 
which of them are new. It is also 
reasonably candid. One looks at once 
the chapters that deal with Lloyd 
irge’s personal honesty—the Marconi 
se and the honours scandals—and with 
private life. Mr Owen draws few 
onclusions of his own on these matters, 
ut (on the former, at least) he gives 
nough of the facts to make it easy for 
the reader to draw his own—and a semi- 
fhcial biographer could hardly be 
expected to do more. The book must 
;o be commended as an anthology of 
> best political anecdotes of the last 
y years—whether or not they are 
vant to the story of Lloyd George. 


But unfortunately there are also grave 
‘tects. The book is journalistic in a 
louble sense. It has the defects of 
lasty writing—doubtful grammar, sloppy 
yntax, far too many misprints and not 

few plain errors of fact (there is a 
relerence to “Mr Gladstone’s Reform 
\ct of 1867”). These are correctible ; 
vhat is not is the underlying conception 
of the book. Mr Owen, journalist that 
ne 1s, seems to be interested only in what 
is dramatic or can be dramatised. As a 
esult, his narrative is episodic, with the 
moments of crisis (of which, to be true, 
there were plenty) over-written, and 
silence about what went between. He 
never stands back from his subject to 
make sure the proportions are right ; he 
never reflects or analyses. One chapter 
degins, “We are now going to pay 
a visit to No 10 Downing Street,” but 
the promise is not kept. Above all, the 
1,025 boxes of papers have evidently not 
helped him to understand what was 





going on behind the scenes of L.G.’s 
ever-theatrical personality. As a result, 
the portrait is two-dimensional. The 
book is a gigantic feature article. 


So the mystery of Lioyd George 
remains. There is no doubt about his 
magnetic powers (which could charm 
a bird off a bough, said F. E. Smith). No 
one who heard him will question the 
power of his oratory. None of that 
dwindling band who worked with him 
will admit that there has ever been 
another to equal his miraculous ability 
to galvanise a whole bureaucratic 
colossus. But how did the orphan 
cobbler’s boy from Llanystumdwy, who 
was never very nice to know, manage 
to do it? What was the secret? How 
could so littl a man be so great? 
Mr Owen gives very little help with 
the answer. 


Searchlight on Sociology 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION. 
By W. J. H. Sprott. 
Watts. 164 pages. 15s. 


WENTIETH-CENTURY sociology 

has much in common with early 
nineteenth-century. economics. It dis- 
plays, on the credit side, the same intel- 
lectual excitement in the forging of 
concepts and the discovery of uniformi- 
ties, the same stimulating sense of having 
grasped a vital new clue to the under- 
standing and betterment of the human 
lot. On the debit side its lesser practi- 
tioners exhibit all the cocksure callow- 
ness and esoteric superiority which 
characterised the classical camp fol- 
lowers; they know, as Harriet Martineau 
knew. Most unfairly, in both instances, 
it is the cocksureness rather than the 
intellectual vitality, the exclusive self- 
righteousness rather than the pioneering 
spirit, on which the general public seizes 
as a distinguishing feature. The sociol- 
ogists, however, more pressingly invite 
their doom of ridicule and dislike. For 
one thing they write after, while their 
economist counterparts wrote before, the 
collapse of language into jargon ; for 
another, the very nature of their study 
gives the layman a feeling of being got 
at and spied on. The composite portrait 
of a loftily self-satisfied snooper spouting 
gobbledygook may be grossly unjust to 
its subject, but the sociologists do little 
to correct it, and the result is a regret- 
table blockage in those channels of 
diffusion—between expert and interested 
layman, from theorist and practical man 
—by which new truths should properly 
spread. 
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Professor Sprott’s boek is neither an 
apologia for sociology nor an ABC of 
the subject for non-sociologists. It is 
rather a study in perspectives, an inquiry 
into the sociologist’s competence and 
limitations, a comparison and critique of 


- methods, concepts, and assumptions. 


The nature of social action ; the inter- 
weaving, in the sociologist’s field of study, 
of individual personality, social role and 
rank, systems of belief and attitudes, and 
the material environment; the forms 
which scientific method can take in that 
field ; the relationship between sociology 
and the philosophy of history; the 
sociology of knowledge itself ; these are 
his main themes. They are illustrated 
and supplemented by two chapters deal- 
ing with particular topics: assimilation, 
the process by which newcomers, 
whether singly or in groups, are 
absorbed into a pre-existing society ; 
and deviance, a category including crime, 
rebellion and eccentricity. 

Thus stated, the subject matter of 
“Science and Social Action” sounds 
dreadfully dry. It is nothing of the 
kind. Professor Sprott carries his learn- 
ing lightly, even irreverently. He has a 
gift for wedding abstraction to homely 
concrete example, whether imaginary or 
drawn from personal éxperience, and a 
very nice line in deadpan humour. 
Moreover-—it is a related quality—he 
belongs to that small class of first-rate 
minds whose intelligence is momentarily 
at least contagious, who set up as it 
were an induced current in their readers’ 
intellectual circuits. Reading his book 
one does not passively absorb, one 
vigorously co-operates. Both on the 
more owlish type of sociologist and on 
the layman unconsciously soaked ‘in 
idées regues its impact should be 
wonderfully salutary. 


Family Circle 
THE VICTORIAN HOME. 


By Ralph Dutton. 
Batsford. 216 pages. 30s. 


8 Epes has been no epoch in English 
history [writes-Mr Dutton] 


when the home played a more important 
role in the life of the country than during 
the Victorian era. The family circle and 
the home which contained it, were the 
corner-stone of the structure of society, 
and the community were at one in 
bolstering up the system and in allowing 
no crack or flaw in the fabric of their 
lives to appear to the outer world. How- 
ever despicable a character the pater- 
familias might be, however evident his 
shortcomings to his wife and children, 
the family would unite before the world 
to adulate dear papa. 
Mr Dutton has traced the course of the 
various styles and fashions that charac- 
terised Queen Victoria’s reign, and, 
being an unrivalled scholar of the 
“English Interior,” he has been able 
to enrich his book by some -hundred 
illustrations taken from contemporary 
photographs and drawings. His im- 
mense knowledge of the period makes 
it clear how much more diverse 
domestic taste became after the end of 
the eighteenth century, and how wrong 
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are those who think that the period was 
marked by a dull uniformity. Many 
readers who have been depressed by the 
blindness of the present age toward the 
variety of the Victorians in all its mani- 


4 


festations cannot fail to be grateful to 


Mr Dutton for his lyrical evocation of- 


one of the great works of construction 
which were in progress during the 
forties: 

This was the fabulous new Palace of 

Westminster which was raising its deli- 

cate lace-like fabric from a great new 

terrace formed on the bank of the river. 

Would it be insular presumption to assert 

that this building shares equally with the 

Colosseum in Rome and the Eiffel Tower 

in Paris the place of the best-known 

building in the world? To all English- 
men, at least, it is so familiar as to be 
beyond criticism: whether it is good 
architecture or no seems of minor 
importance in comparison to the infinite 
pleasure derived from a sight of its 
soaring lines softened by a river mist, 
as Monet painted it, or its fretted out- 
lines silhouetted against a winter sunset. 
Charles Barry’s design for the new 
House of Commons represents the 
“ final splendid flourish of the early 
Gothic Revival.” 

The successive leaders of public taste, 
such as the Prince Consort, William 
Morris, and Norman Shaw, and the 
influence of events like the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 provide perfect subjects 
for so skilful and sympathetic a writer 
as Mr Dutton, and the chapter entitled 
“The End of an Epoch” on the last 
years of the Queen’s reign, has a 
wonderful sunset quality. This is a 
book of rare and diverse riches, in- 
cluding the humanitarian instincts which 
were marked throughout the century. 


History Distorted 
A THOUSAND LIVES. 
By Iris Morley. 
Andre Deutsch. 256 pages. 15s. 


YENTIMENTAL Toryism has 
‘J coloured recent interpretations oi 
Restoration politics. Miss Morley’s 
treatment of what she defines as “ the 
English Revolutionary Movement, 
1660-1685,” is equally sentimental 
though her prejudices are different. The 
author of three historical novels and a 
book on the Soviet ballet, she has now 
poured sentiment thick as clotted cream 
over the events that ended with Mon- 
mouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor. She 
makes the sun shine like a diadem 
behind Monmouth’s head and Taunton 
throb like a jewel in the sunset’s glow, 
while the men of Exeter remind her of 
“tall sheaves of lilies growing in the 

yttage gardens.” 

From Locke to the present-day 
“liberal historians” at whom Miss 
Morley sneers, it has been agreed that 
Monmouth was unstable, credulous and 

ambitious. Now it appears that “ he was 
at heart a dissenter and a democrat, 
though he never consciously realised 
that he was either.” Even Titus Oates 
is treated kindly since “his flights of 
fancy did not err so much through 
villainy as through poverty of imagina- 
tion.” These curious judgments on 


individuals are supported by a crude 
class analysis. The first object of the 
Restoration Parliament had been “to 
suppress the pretensions to power of the 
smaller trading classes and tenant 
farmers, who were loyal Presbyterians 
or Dissenters.” The battle of Sedge- 
moor was lost “perhaps because that 
carefully built union between the 
peasantry and small bourgeoisie broke.” 
She even speculates, though this seems 
unorthodox, on the consequences of 
adopting certain constitutional pro- 
posals of the Whig left, suggesting that 
these “could have shaped a developing 
capitalism in a way less repulsive and 
less destructive.” 

No one will deny that Monmouth’s 
rebellion was a popular rising, nor that 
it was a last flicker of the “Good Old 
Cause.” But Miss Morley’s insistence 
upon the active influence of Leveller 
traditions is exaggerated, betraying both 
a lack of knowledge of that movement 
and a failure to investigate the nature 
of an industrial depression and its effects 
upon the west country in 1685. More- 
over her handling of evidence is both 
highly selective and uncritical. Her 
assertion that Locke subscribed to 
Monmouth’s funds rests upon tainted 
evidence ; and in attributing “ Season- 
able Observations” to the Marquis of 
Halifax in order to prove his class pre- 
judice, she is equally in error. Again, 
her statement that Shaftesbury was Lord 
Treasurer indicates carelessness. It is 
odd that a book which is not only 
inaccurate but distorted should have 
been made a Book Scciety recom- 
mendation. 


Outline of the Islands 


BRITAIN AND THE USA IN THE 
CARIBBEAN. 

By M. Proudfoot. 

Faber. 455 pages. 42s. 


RS PROUDFOOT has what seem 

to be the ideal qualifications for 
the writing of this book. Herself 
British and at one time a lecturer in 
modern history at Oxford, then 
employed at SHAEF and on refugee 
problems in Europe, she is married to 
an American colleague in the same field. 
It is therefore not surprising that she 
should have produced with complete 
efficiency and knowledge an analysis of 
the systems, principles and mécanique 
of how West Indians in the British and 
United States territories of the Carib- 
bean are governed ; of the structure of 
their societies; of their politics and 
economics ; of how they are educated 
(although here mention might have been 
made of what the British Council has 
done for libraries in the British West 
Indies and in the way of scholarships 
for West Indians to Britain). Works on 
planning and_ sociology, bluebooks, 
census reports and other statistics are 
the materials on which Mrs Proudfoot 
has based her study. Nothing could be 
more painstaking and competently done; 
and it is easy to believe that to this work 
of some 400 pages the author has 
devoted six years of research, 
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Perhaps there has been almost too 
much research. For, with all its exce!- 
lence as a large-scale thesis, the book 
lacks one literally vital factor. It is 
rather soulless study, a _ beautifull, 
drawn skeleton without covering of 
fiesh ; and the people whose political 
and economic framework it describes 
might be laboratory ¢pecimens rather 
than human beings. And West wiadians 
are very much human beings, whos 
personal reactions are just as important 
as the forms of their several administr: 
tions. The lacuna may well be due to 
the design of the series of which the 
book forms a part. But it places it in 
that respect in the category of the ty; 
of anthropological treatise that Rlicee: S 
on cephalic and nasal indices and on th: 
groups within which a member of 
primitive tribe may or may not marry 
but fails to tell the reader what he talks 
about or what sort of things make him 
laugh. 

Thus, while Judge Hastie, a distin- 
guished coloured American whom 
President Truman appointed in 1946 as 
Governor of the United States Virgin 
Islands, is mentioned as having told the 
author that he had = during his 
Governorship to spend a hundred days 
in each year in Washington on official 
business, there is no mention of the fact 
that no white Americans in the islands 
other than officials attended his in- 
auguration ceremony or accepted invita- 
tions to Government House during his 
regime. Surely this is a relevant fact 
in such a study. Surely, too, the factor 
of the United States bases in thé British 
West Indies, with all their impacts, good 
or bad but always important, deserves 
more than a casual allusion in one quite 
incidental footnote. 


The author makes it clear, however, 
that coloured West Indians frequently 
hold senior posts in the British West 
Indies. At the same time it is startling 
to read that “the intelligentsia in the 
British Dependencies is not, for the 
most part, anti-British as yet” (our 
italics). 
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The Encyclopzdists 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, FROM 
MONTESQUIEU TO LESSING. 

By Paul Hazard. 

Hollis and Carter. 497 pages. 35s. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIE OF DIDEROT 
AND D’ALEMBERT: SELECTED 
ARTICLES. 

Edited by John Lough. 

Cambridge University Press. 241 pages. 
15s. 


“WE had our contemporaries: as far 
back as; Louis XIV’s time,” was 
Diderot’s claim for the Encyclopedists. 
In his earlier work, recently translated 
under the title of “ The European Mind, 
1680-1715,” M. Hazard traced the cam- 
paigns of those contemporaries against 
the forces of authority and orthodoxy. 
In the present book he examines the 
consequences of that campaign. Open- 
ing with an account of the vigorous and 
confident attack against revealed religion, 
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HUGH 
DALTON 


a new edition 
of his classic 


PRINCIPLES 
OF PUBLIC 
FINANCE 


extensively revised and 
reset, embracing all the 
new facts and theories in 
the field of public finance 
since the last edition in 
1936. Translated into eight 


/. 
Be 


a 
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OXFORD STUDIES IN 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Money and Banking 
in British 
Colonial Africa 


A Study of the Monetary and 
Banking Systems of Eight British 
African Territories 


by Ww. T. NEWLYN 
and D. Cc. ROWAN 


This book is designed to close the 
gap in the literature at present 
available on colonial monetary 
and banking arrangements. It 


analyses and assesses the existing 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics 


ARTICLES on current world food and agriculture situation ; 
price policies ; credit ; surplus disposal measures. 
COMMODITY NOTES giving up-to-date reports on develop-~ 
ments in the production, trade and prices of the. principal 
agricultural commodities. 

STATISTICAL TABLES on world crop, trade and _ price 
statistics based on information available on the 25th of the 
preceding month. 





Annual Subscription: $5.00 ; 25s. 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1953 


EN This two-volume yearbook (Part 1!—Production ; 
Ask for 


att the Catalogue of 
: FAO Publications 
1945-1954 


Part 2— 
Trade) is the only worldwide statistical service of its kind. It 
continues and enlarges the series established by the former 
International Institute of Agriculture and-every year becomes 
more widely used as a standard work of reference. 


Price per Part: $3.50 ; 17s. 6d. 





oa Available from: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (London, etc.) ; Columbia University 
Press (New York); Ryerson Press (Toroato); Periodica Inc. (Montreal) ; 
A complete list of sales agents elsewhere sent on request to : 


F.A.O. Documents Service, viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, : 
Italy 
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foes on to review the positive 
nes and achievements of the 
ophes and ends with a discussion 
cor divergences and disillusion- 
M. Hazard’s method is not that 
critical historian of ideas nor that 
biographer of the great thinkers 
writers: he seeks to recreate the 
- complex and changing climate of 
mn. The range of his reading, the 
e grouping of illustrations and 
isy conversational style, admirably 
| by the translator, make his book 
isely readable and apparently 
i 
it has not quite the zest of its 
‘ssor. M. Hazard is at his best 
{ramatist of intellectual conflicts, 
this period he can find no 
‘nts worthy of Hume, Diderot 
Voltaire. He looks back regretfully 
suet and Fénelon, forward hope- 
Chateaubriand. His drama 
nother form, that of retribution 
tellectual pride. He insists in his 
on his impartiality: “our sole 
rn is with the facts themselves, the 
not as they should have been, nor 
might have been, but as they 
But his concern with dramatic 
t is almost immediately revealed by 
statement that “instead of taking a 
ral bird’s-eye view of the philo- 
of the period, we shall rather 
‘ it our task to detect and bring to 
the flaws that finally spelt its un- 
ig.” Thus the philosophers of the 
ghtenment become 
irid, matter-of-fact spirits who, by the 
‘ry aridity of their nature, brought 
out, by way of reaction, the unsealing 
the wells of passion and mysticism. 
> history of ideas cannot be -made 
‘lligible if it is thus isolated from 
ial and political history. Eighteenth 
‘ntury anti-clericalism has to be ex- 
ined by reference to eighteenth cen- 
clerics as well as to a system of 
ught. Nor was it the aridity of 
)\derot and Voltaire that provoked the 
‘ions of their opponents. 
Like M. Hazard Professor Lough 
tes the dictum that the Encyclo- 
lia is the real centre of a history of 
‘iteenth century ideas; and he adds 
it is easier to read about these 
‘nteen folio volumes than to acquire 
lirect knowledge of its contents and 
Accordingly he has made a selec- 
\ of articles dealing with religion, 
losophy, science ‘and- .political and 
cial ideas. These articles, chosen to 
istrate the leading ideas: of the con- 
sutors, show how powerful was the 
verage of those ideas ; and they bring 
admirably the intellectual high 
irits and even mischievousness of 
iderot and his colleagués. 


_ Inevitably such a selection exaggerates 
ie controversial and dogmatic character 

the work. The Encyclopedia, for all 
‘5 faults, was more than a collection of 
nanifestoes, and perhaps its most telling 
icticles were those that marshalled 
-vidence rather than those that stated 
vrinciples and challenges. But Professor 


ough need not have tried to disarm 


<titics by pointing out that reviewers 





would have made a better as well as a 
different selection: he deserves gratitude 
for showing that it is more enjoyable as 
well as more profitable to read the 
Encyclopedists than to read about them. 


Post-Clapham 


A CONCISE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN FROM 1750 TO RECENT 
TIMES. 


By W. H. B. Court. 


Cambridge University Press. 376 pages. 
21s. 


O call a book an “ economic history ” 

is to define it only within very wide 
boundaries. Such a book may record 
strictly economic developments, dealing 
with price movements, with monetary, 
fiscal, and business institutions, with 
changes in the chief macroeconomic 
aggrezates, and with the immediate 
social causes and consequences" of these; 
or it may, at the other extreme, be a 
general history submitted to a more or 
less exclusively economic interpretation. 
Professor Court, like Sir John Clapham 
before him, holds a middle course, un- 
doubtedly the most useful for the serious 
but unspecialised reader. The evolution 
of the modern British economy is shown 
as an integral part of the development of 
ideas, social attitudes, political institu- 
tions and technical possibilities, but the 
more narrowly economic element is 
emphasised for attention without being 
implicitly or explicitly assigned priority 
in the chain of cause and effect. Political 
and economic structures are, moreover, 
keyed in, aligned by cross-reference, in 
a manner which enables the reader to 
find his way about between the topic 
fully treated and the topic merely 
indicated. 

Mr Court divides his period into two 
parts: “The-Growth of an Industrial 
State” and “The Victorian Economy 
and After ”—the latter ending in 1939. 
From the beginning he stresses “the 
elementary and easily forgotten fact that 
the first requisite of increased wealth is 
a society of the kind required to produce 
it” rather than potential material re- 
sources or access to advanced tech- 
niques. He cites Professor W. W. 
Rostow’s “The Process of Economic 
Growth”; the reader is also reminded 
of Professor S. H. Frankel’s work on the 
development of backward areas. The 
story of Britain’s pioneering plunge into 
a new mode of economic life, traced in 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, trans- 
port, trade and finance, thus appears as 
an instance—unique and unrepeatable 
like all historical events, but nevertheless 
instructive—of a general class. It is the 
story of a crise de démarrage (to use 
the suggestive term coined by M. Jean 
Fourastié); the crisis of the take-off, of 
acceleration from the standing start or 
the walking pace. 

Mr Court’s second section isa record 
and analysis in part of the continuing 
and cumulative process of economic 
growth, in part of the adaptation to that 
growth of social institutions, and in part 
of the reactions on Britain of its own 
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economic impact on the rest of the 
world. As scholarly, as skilfully pre- 
sented and as stimulating as the first 
part, it nevertheless leaves the reader 
with a certain sense of disappointment, 
perhaps because the narrative of events 
during the inter-war years, so far from 
being unduly enlarged in scale (the 
common fault of historians venturing to 
treat remote and near-contemporary 
events together) is actually diminished. 
The overvaluation of sterling in 1925, 
the crisis of 1929-31, should certainly be 
presented, as here, against the back- 
ground of a secular movement in world 
economic relationships originating well 
before 19143; but they surely played a 
larger role and deserve a closer atten- 
tion than this narrative assumes. - Pro- 
fessor Court’s lens is, in fact, focused 
for distance rather than for near fore- 
ground. But the perfect bifocal glass 
for historians has yet to be discovered. 


Shorter Notices 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINA. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 

The Pelican History of the World, Penguin 
Books. 234 pages. 2s. 6d. 


It is perhaps significant of contemporary 
interest in mankind’s most populous 
country that this should have been the first 
volume to appear in the new paper-back, 
“Pelican History of the World.” It is the 
work of an American who was a university 
teacher in China during the last days of 
the old monarchy, and is best known as a 
historian of Christian missions. Professor 
Latourette introduces the reader to his 
subject with a picture of a Chinese city in 
1910, a time when Chinese traditional cul- 
ture and institutions were still in the main 
intact, but when Western influence was 
already making deep inroads. There is an 
account of the old Chinese ways of social 
life and government, followed by the -story 
of the disastrous relations with the western 
powers during the nineteenth century ; the 
T’ai P’ing rebellion and the abortive 
attempts at reform under the monarchy; 
the unsuccessful attempt at reconstruction 
under a democratic republic after 1911; 
and the more promising effort under the 
Kuomintang tutelage system, which was 
ruiried by the Japanese invasions of 1931 
and 1937. There is finally a chapter on the 
events of the last decade and the new Com- 
munist regime, which, according to the 
author, “was bringing the most drastic 
reshaping of the Chinese which that 
people had ever experienced.” 


Books Received 


THE NATIONAL STQGQRY: Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952. 

By Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos and 
Ralph M. Goldman, 

Johns Hopkins University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 278, pages. 28s. 


This and the accompanying four volumes 
covering the regions were reviewed in The 
Economust of June 19, 1954. They give the 
results of a survey by the American Political 
Science Association into the selection of 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the United States. They are 
now all obtainable in this country. 


Essays tn Economic History. 

Reprints edited for The Economic History 
Society by E. M. Carus-Wilson. Arnold. 
446 pages. 45s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, | 


Co-existing President 


Washington, D.C. 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S conference with 

Democratic and Republican congressional leaders last 
week has launched the latest era of bipartisanship im foreign 
policy in an atmosphere of good will. There seems no 
reason why the Administration should not work smoothly 
with the new Senate Foreign Relations Committee and its 
Democratic chairman, the veteran conservative, Senator 
George of Georgia ; and there are persistent rumours that 
a few Democrats will be appointed to important positions 
in, or connected with, the State 
Department, in much the same 
way as Mr Dulles himself 
worked under «Mr Acheson. 
The price the Democrats will 
exact for co-operation will be 
the ending of “diplomacy by 
slogan.” This should be the 
easier to achieve in that there 
has been every evidence in 
recent weeks that the President 
has been assigning himself a 
more creative role in foreign 
affairs. 

This development has come 
not a moment too soon. It is, 
after all, the President, not the 
Secretary of State, who has the 
constitutional duty of conduct- 
ing foreign relations. What Mr 
Dulles has been appointed to 
execute, Mr Eisenhower has 
been elected to direct. No one 
can adequately replace the 
President, with the unique 
advantages attaching to his 
office, as a controller of policy 
and a moulder of public opinion 
—and certainly not an official such as Mr Dulles who is 
painfully preoccupied with the need to stand in good odour 
with the Republican leaders in the Senate. 

The mortal danger of incoherence at the centre was 
exposed by the crisis of Dien Bien Phu, when Admiral 
Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, nearly carried 
the day for his thesis that carrier-borne aircraft could and 
should be used to fight a short, cheap war in Indo-China, 
simply because he alone really knew what he wanted. From 
that moment onwards the President seems to have realised 


“Is There Somewhere Else to Go?” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


that he could not simply leave foreign affairs te Mr Dulles. 
It was Mr _ Eisenhower who decided, against the 
Secretary’s inclination, that Mr Dulles should return to 
Europe when the Geneva conference was entering its 
second phase, 

Again, when in September the Dien Bien Phu situation 
seemed likely to recur over Quemoy, the small Nationalist- 
held island on the Chinese coast which the Communists 
were bombarding, the President firmly put a stop to a new 
version of the Radford plan. Under this, according to a 
widely accepted story in the 
Washington Post, Genera! 
Chiang Kai-shek’s air force was 
to be encouraged to bomb 
inland China and American 

lanes were to join in if the 

Conic made a serious 
assault on Quemoy. The Presi- 
dent, apparently against Mr 
Dulles’s advice, refused to 
countenance any extension of 
General Chiang’s activities ; to 
all intents and purposes the 
famous “unleashing” of the 
general, the first major reversal 
by this Administration of the 
foreign policy of its predecessor, 
has been rescinded. 


This impression of President 
Eisenhower’s growing seli- 
reliance in handling foreign 
affairs is fortified by the use 
that he has been making in the 
last few months of his press 
conferences. In some ways these 
are his most effective appea:- 
ances in public. He has always 
combined dignity and friendli- 
ness, but now he has acquired a colloquial fluency that 
amounts at times to a simple kind of eloquence and 
reveals, especially when he is enlarging on his approac! 
to world affairs, a reassuring foundation of broad common 
sense. For this he does not always get his due, partly 
because American correspondents are pardonably irritated 
by his frequent confessions of unfamiliarity with the power- 
ful articles they have been contributing to the front pages. 
and partly because, by the rules of the press conference 
his words have to be translated into the third person, which 
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makes them. read as if they had been spoken through a 
thick pad of gauze. 

Nevertheless, by means of his press conference, Mr 
Fisenhower has clearly identified himself with a general 
approach which has up till now been the preserve of writers 
out of office, including Mr Adlai Stevenson, Mr George 
Kennan and other former members of Mr Acheson’s Policy 
Planning Board, and which can be summed up in the title 
of one of their books, The Limits of Foreign Policy, by Mr 
Charles Burton Marshall. Mr Eisenhower has dismissed 
the idea of a preventive war as unthinkable and as a result 
there has been a noticeable lessening of talk on the subject 
in official circles ; he has suggested that Americans should 
do less shouting about “ American leadership ” and concen- 
trate more on being “ good partners” and he has insisted 
that rigid positions should not be taken on any subject, 
specifically including the recognition of Communist China. 
After the last aircraft incident had occurred, two weeks 
azo, when the Russians shot down a B-29 off Hokkaido, the 
President’s comment contrasted noticeably with that of Mr 
Dulles. The Secretary of State made tough noises while 
he President gave the Russians credit for being less 
ruculent than on similar occasions in the past and admitted 
that the rights of the matter were not clearcut because the 
limits of the Kurile Islands had never been firmly defined. 


* 


There was, moreover, plenty of evidence during the 
election that the people were in a mood to respond to the 
President’s leadership in this direction. The Republicans 
discovered that by far their most effective argument was 
their claim to have kept the nation at peace. The Vice- 
President, Mr Nixon, toured the country explaining, with 
bated breath, that he had seen with his own eyes how the 
calmness of the President had saved the United States 
several times from blundering into war—which does not 
say much for the rest of the Administration but is probably 
a fair assessment of Mr Eisenhower’s achievement. 

It was because he was profoundly disturbed by the tone 
4 the Republican claim that Senator Knowland, a man 
of courage and conscience, interpolated a speech about 
foreign affairs into the censure debate on Senator McCarthy 
last week. It was not at all clear exactly what Mr Knowland, 
who is the Republican leader in the Senate, would have 
the Administration do, but there is bipartisanship in this 
opposition to the President’s policy, just as there is in its 
support. Some Democrats, such as Senator Symington of 
Missouri and Senator Douglas of Illinois—none of them 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee—seem to share 
Mr Knowland’s belief that there is a period, variously 
estimated at from two to five years, during which the 
United States would be able to fight a war against the 
Soviet Union with atomic and nuclear weapons without 
ine cost, in terms of Russian retaliation in kind, being 
absolutely prohibitive. After this period there would be 
: atomic stalemate”; Senator Knowland denies that this 
nas yet been reached; and argues that the doctrine of 
_co-existencé,” based on the theory that there is stalemate 
ready, is a trick to enable the Communists to get through 
the next few years of peculiar danger to themselves. After 
that they will “ nibble ” at one border country after another 
and the West will never think a stand against any particular 
case of aggression worth the cost in universal destruction. 
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There is no denying that there is some plausibility in 
the thesis, but its only logical conclusion would seem to 
be preventive war in the next two years, or possibly a major 
war launched technically as a reprisal for a minor provoca- 
tion. Mr Knowland denies that he advocated the first and 
is exceedingly vague about the second. The only specific 
step he is willing to recommend is the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
a course Mr Eisenhower has already somewhat brusquely 
rejected. But granted his assumptions, which are not 
demonstratively untenable, Senator Knowland has a right 
to be worried. Unless he changes his mind as a result of 
this week’s sentences on American prisoners in Communist 
China, and this seems improbable, President Eisenhower 
has adopted the philosophy, though not yet the language, 
of co-existence. 


No Peace at Home 


OOD as are the present prospects for a bipartisan 

approach on at least the general principles of foreign 
and defence policy in the next Congress, it is already clear 
that there is to be no extension of this approach to home 
affairs. This was, indeed, never a practical possibility, since 
true bipartisanship brings no direct political profits when 
the election day of reckoning comes. Last week the Repub- 
lican spokesman in the House of Representatives, Mr Martin, 
went into the President’s conference with leaders of both 
parties declaring that, if joint consultation were carried into 
the domestic field, the two-party system would be destroyed. 
And Mr Rayburn, who will be Democratic Speaker of the 
new House of Representatives, came out of the conference 
to outline a Democratic programme for the coming session 
which was more than a threat of war on the home front. 

Details of the programme will not be decided until the 
President has shown his legislative proposals in his State 
of the Union message in January. Then the Democrats can 
use their command of the new Congress to choose the 
ground on which to join battle. But much, probably most, 
of the fighting will be on guerilla lines; for the slimness of 
the Democratic majorities and the divisions within their own 
forces make it difficult to mount a direct and sustained attack, 
even should it seem politically wise to do so. The similar 
divisions within the Republican forces are, however, one of 
the chief Democratic.assets, as was illustrated by the priority 
which Mr Rayburn gave to an extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for three years, something for which 
the President asked his Republican Congress in vain. 

But a successful rescue of Mr Eisenhower from the right- 
wing dragons in his own party would not be enough to bring 
victory in the 1956 election. To achieve that the Democrats, 
now that they have the power, must make a constructive 
record of their own. . Mr Rayburn apparently wants it to 
be a record of giving something to every voter and pros- 
perity, through increased purchasing power, to the whole 
country. He promised a review of the tax structure, which 
from past experience means an attempt to reduce levies on 
the lower income groups, a restoration of high and rigid 
price supports for farm products, and an increase in salaries 
for government servants—and perhaps for judges and mem- 
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bers of Congress as well. However, the first two of these 
proposals are not only directly opposed to principles for 
which the Administration fought hard in the last Congress, 
but do not even have anything like unanimous support with- 
in the Democratic party itself. 


Refunding for Expansion 


HE terms of the exchange which the Treasury offered 
qs this week to holders of over $17 billion worth of 
government securities, maturing in December, showed that 
officials are less certain than speculators appear to be that 
the country is once again safely climbing up. the economic 
ladder. Holders of the securities could choose between 
two short-term certificates at 1} or 1} per cent or an 8-years 
and 8-months bond at. 2} per cent. This last is a year 
longer, but at the same rate of interest, as the. bond offered 
in a similar huge refunding operation last February. The 
Treasury has thus recognised that the economy is more 
stable than it was then. But the Treasury still does not dare 
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to issue the really long-term securities which it would like ; 
it is afraid of the deflationary effect of drawing off funds 
that would otherwise go into the mortgages and public bond 
issues which finance housing and other construction, and 
thus underwrite expansion. 

The stock market, however, does not seem to be afraid 
of anything ; it is now in its fourth post-election week of 
boom, with both prices and the volume of trading breaking 
records almost without interruption. The boom was inspired 
by relief that the election was over and by belief that its 
uncertain result at least made two things certain: there 
would be no drastic change in economic policy and both 
parties would be vying with each other to provide any 
stimulants the economy might need. But the boom has 
been kept going by a succession of signs suggesting that 
perhaps such stimulants will not be needed and. that the 
long period of disquieting steadiness in business activity 
may be coming to an end. 

It is true that the gross national product, at an annual rate 
of $355.5 billion, was down slightly in the third quarter 
and lower than at any time since the readjustment began én 
1953. But the fall in government spending for defence is 
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now said to have ended and at last industrialists and bu;j- 
nessmen seem again to be thinking of building up their 
investment in stocks of raw materials and finished producis. 
It is the decline in these two categories which explains the 
fall in gross national product. Total consumer spending 
has actually increased, although outlays on durable good; 
have declined.. Now, however, automobiles are selling wc] 
as the new models come into the showrooms, and 
increased activity in the motor factories has pushed up 
demand for steel very satisfactorily. The combined ef! ec: 
should mean a noticeable rise in industrial productio: 
November ; already in October the rise was slightly n 
than seasonal. Probably most encouraging of all is 
forecast that spending on construction, continuing its re: 
of breaking records, will be nearly $40 billion in 1: 
7 per cent more than this year. 
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- Elbow Room for McCarthy 


HE Senate has adjourned its debate on the motion of 
A censure on Senator McCarthy until November 29th. 
The Junior Senator from Wisconsin has developed 
“traumatic bursitis” of the right elbow and, according to 
his friend, Senator Dirksen, is in more anguish than is 
indicated by “the cold and feeble language” of Bethesda 
naval hospital: Only Senator Fulbright has been cruel 
enough to point out that Senator McCarthy’s health is oddly 
providential: a sore throat took him into diffident retire- 
ment immediately after the Army-McCarthy hearings, and 
now his absence delays the day of censure and allows his 
supporters to rally their forces. 

Even before that, Senator McCarthy scored impressive 
gains.. By drawing Senator Watkins into a series of bitter 
personal clashes, he tarnished the aura of - non-partisan 
impartiality that surrounded the Watkins committee and 11s 
motion of censure. One of its members, Senator -Case of 
South Dakota, in fact changed his mind about the charge 
concerning Mr McCarthy’s abuse of General Zwicker, an 
Army witness. Senators Knowland and Dirksen have been 
busy behind the scenes trying to find a new motion that 
would express mild reproach rather than censure. Senator 
Johnson of Colorado has moved that disapproval of Senator 
McCarthy must not imply a milder attitude towards “ the 
international Communist conspiracy.” In short, \\r 
McCarthy has once again split his opponents, frightened 
the bystanders, and obscured the issue nearly to the point 
of stalemate. 

In the country at large, his partisans have been rallying 
to the cause. An organisation entitled Ten Million 
Americans Mobilising for Justice is gathering signatur<s 
and contributions. It is headed by a faintly sinister cast 0! 
unemployed generals who feel they were prevented from 
winning the Korean war “ by subversives at home,” and by 
various Daughters of the American Revolution who jo" 
their silvery anger to military brass. It is sad to see Genera’ 
Van Fleet in such company. Even ten million signatures | 
a land of one hundred and sixty million would not giv« 
cause-for despair.. But all these delays and manceuvres hav: 
put Senator McCarthy back in the headlines. 

There is still hope that a motion of censure, possibly 1 
a watered down version, will pass. But it would be: foolis!: 
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l‘orced Landing* 


MPik scene was an airfield-in New Jersey. 

i ,men, a test-pilot and a friend, took 

. small cabin monoplane. As they 

the field (with 100ft. on the alti- 

he passenger put his arm through 

‘in-window and waved down to his 

vho were watching from the ground. 

is dismay he saw in the air below 

raft a bright dise of metal, twinkling 

il. The leather strap of his watch 

ipped, and his Rolex Oyster, bis 

ible companion, was flashing down 
round, ’ 

1 chastened joy-tider, who, when 
ht was over, began, rather hope- 
to search the airfield fer the pieces: 

if the watch, might, he thought, 

red. 
niy, ina muddy puddle, beside the 
he saw his watch. Picking it out 
rtv water, he was amazed to find 
Rolex was showing the right time. 
ot, in facet, lest a second through its 
inding —and it has maintained its 
y to this day. 
esult of this was that the pilot, who 
en more astonished than the citizen 
w Jersey, announced his immediate 
on of buying a Rolex Oyster — “a 
| that can take a beating like that.” 
t Rolex Oyster watches, of course, can 
rhey have ticked happily beneath 
ea, and on the heights of the 
iayas. They have travelled across the 
1, and into the Arctic wastes. That a 
t-watch so meticulously accurate can 
ip to such rigoreus conditions is your 
ss that no more perfeet protection 
ss ts for a perfect Swiss movement, than 
g imous Rolex Oyster waterproof case. 
2 though you may never expose your 
« to such hazards, this unique feature 
r ever guard your watch’s accuracy 
ee m its everyday enemies—damp and 
is lust and dirt. 





* sis a true story, based on a letter from Mr. 
lt. Nicholaus Farr, of Summit, New Jersey, 
5.A., who was the passenger tn the aircraft. 
original letter can be inspected at the 
e of The Rolex Watch Company, at 18 rue 
Marché, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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bers of Congress as well. However, the first two of these 
proposals are not only directly opposed to principles for 
which the Administration fought hard in the last Congress, 
but do not even have anything like unanimous support with- 
in the Democratic party itself. 


Refunding for Expansion 


HE terms of the exchange which the Treasury offered 
. this week to holders of over $17 billion worth of 
government securities, maturing in December, showed that 
officials are less certain than speculators appear to be that 
the country is once again safely climbing up. the economic 
ladder. Holders of the securities could choose between 
two short-term certificates at 1} or I} per cent or an 8-years 
and 8-months bond at.23 per cent. This last is a year 
longer, but at the same rate of interest, as the bond offered 
in a similar huge refunding operation last February. The 
Treasury has thus recognised that the economy is more 
stable than it was then. But the Treasury still does not dare 
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to issue the really long-term securities which it would like ; 
it is afraid of the deflationary effect of drawing off funds 
that would otherwise go into the mortgages and public bond 
sssues which finance housing and other construction, and 
thus underwrite expansion. 

The stock market, however, does not seem to be afraid 
of anything ; it is now in its fourth post-election week of 
boom, with both prices and the volume of trading breaking 
records almost without interruption. The boom was inspired 
by relief that the election was over and by belief that its 
uncertain result at least made two things certain: there 
would be no drastic change in economic policy and both 
parties would be vying with each other to provide any 
stimulants the economy might need. But the boom has 
been kept going by a succession of signs suggesting that 
perhaps such stimulants will not be needed and that the 
long period of disquieting steadiness in business activity 
may be coming to an end, 

it is true that the gross national product, at an annual rate 
of $355.5 billion, was down slightly in the third quarter 
and lower than at any time since the readjustment began in 
1653. But the fall in government spending for defence is 
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now said to have ended and at last industrialists and b.<j- 
nessmen seem again to be thinking of building up their 
investment in stocks of raw materials and finished products. 
It is the decline in these two categories which explains the 
fall én gross national product. Total consumer spending 
has actually increased, although outlays on durable goods 
have declined.. Now, however, automobiles are selling we!) 
as the new models come into the showrooms, and ihe 
increased activity in the motor factories has pushed up :h 
demand for steel very satisfactorily. The combined . 
should mean a noticeable rise in industrial production in 
November ; already in October the rise was slightly more 
than seasonal. Probably most encouraging of all is ih 
forecast that spending on construction, continuing its record 
of breaking records, will be nearly $40 billion in 1055, 
7 per cent more than this year. 


- Elbow Room for McCarthy 


HE Senate has adjourned its debate on the motion of 

censure on Senator McCarthy until November 29th. 
The Junior Senator from Wisconsin has developed 
“traumatic bursitis” of the right elbow and, according to 
his friend, Senator Dirksen, is in more anguish than is 
indicated by “the cold and feeble language” of Bethesda 
naval hospital. Only Senator Fulbright has been cruel 
enough to point out that Senator McCarthy’ s health is ox daly 
providential: a sore throat took him into diffident ret 
ment immediately after the Army-McCarthy esi and 
now his absence delays the day of censure and allows his 
supporters to rally their forces. 

Even before that, Senator McCarthy scored impressive 
gains. By drawing Senator Watkins into a series of bitter 
personal clashes, he tarnished the aura of - non-partisan 
impartiality that surrounded the Watkins committee and 11s 
motion of censure, One of its members, Senator -Case of 
South Dakota, in fact changed his mind about the charge 
concerning Mr McCarthy’s abuse of General Zwicker, an 
Army witness. Senators Knowland and Dirksen have been 
busy behind the scenes trying to find a new motion that 
would express mild reproach rather than censure. Senator 
Johnson of Colorado has moved that disapproval of Senator 
McCarthy must not imply a milder attitude towards ~ the 
international Communist conspiracy.” In short, Mr 
McCarthy has once again split his opponents, frightened 
the bystanders, and obscured the issue nearly to the point 
of stalemate. 

In the country at large, his Partisans have been rallying 
to the cause. An organisation entitled Ten Million 
Americans Mobilising for Justice is gathering signatures 
and contributions. It is headed by a faintly sinister casi of 
unemployed generals who feel they were prevented | 
winning the Korean war “ by subversives at home,” and by 
various Daughters of the American Revolution who )0!0 
their silvery anger to military brass. It is sad to see Ger ral 
Van Fleet in such company. Even ten million signatures 1 
a land of one hundred and sixty million would not give 
cause-for despair. But all these delays and manceuvres buve 
put Senator McCarthy back in the headlines. 

There is still hope that a motion of censure, possibly 17 
a watered down version, will pass. But it would be foo! sh 
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‘orced Landing* 


ry scene was an airfield-in New Jersey. 
i , men, a test-pilot and a friend, took 
. small eabin monoplane. As they 
the field (with 100ft. on the alti- 
the passenger put his arm through 
window and waved down to his 
ho were watching from the ground. 
; dismay he saw in the air below 
raft a bright dise of metal, twinkling 
The leather strap of his watch 
ipped, and his Rolex Oyster, bis 
ible companion, was flashing down 
round, : 
> a chastened joy-rider, who, when 
was over, began, rather hope- 
search the airfield fer the pieces: 
if the watch, might, he thought, 
ed. 
_in a muddy puddle, beside the 
he saw his watch. Picking it out 
rtv water, he was amazed to find 
ltolex was showing the right time. 
in fact, lost a second through its 
inding —and it has maintained its 
vy to this day. 
esult of this was that the pilot, who 
i more astonished than the citizen 
Jersey, announced his immediate 
1 of buying a Rolex Oyster — “a 
that can take a beating like that.” 
itolex Oyster watches, of course, can 
Chey have ticked happily beneath 
and on the heights of. the 
Himalayas. They have travelled across the 
Sahara, and into the Arctic wastes. That a 
vatch so meticulously accurate can 
| up to such rigoreus conditions is your 
that no more perfeet protection 
1 a perfect Swiss movement, than 
us Rolex Oyster waterproof case. 
igh you may never expose your 
to such hazards, this unique feature 
for ever guard your watch’s accuraey 
mm its everyday enemies—-damp and 
lust and dirt. 





* is a true story, based on a letter from Mr, 
holaus Farr, of Summit, New Jersey, 
\., who was the passenger in the aircraft. 
riginal letter can be inspected at the 
f The Rolex Watch Company, at 18 rue 
Marché, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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“*.. the watch was showing the right time.” 
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to overlook the possibility that the motion will be tabled 
and thus, in effect, killed altogether. Senator Malone of 
Nevada is gathering support for this meaningless solution. 
There is, finally, the faint possibility that the debate will 
coil its weary length from one filibuster to the next until 
December 24th. This would land the whole issue straight 
in the lap of the new Democratic majority when the Senate 
reconvenes and it would be hard to imagine a more ironic 
situation. Whatever the outcome, the procedure of censure 
seems to have lost much of its solemnity and impartial force. 


Conservative California ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


N the recent election California’s 3,266,831 Democrats 

failed to take from the state’s 2,415,249 Republicans 
control of either the state government or of the Californian 
delegation to Congress; the Democrats did not even 
improve their position significantly in these two bodies, 
although there was a Democratic trend elsewhere and 
California has been considered a Democratic state. This 
failure is being variously interpreted throughout the country 
as a sign that conservatism has become confirmed in this 
relatively prosperous region ; as evidence that the Republi- 
can Governor, Mr Goodwin Knight, has a magic attraction 
for the voters ; or by some enthusiasts as a tribute to the 
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persuasive powers over conservative Democrats of the Vice- 
President, the Californian Mr Nixon. All of these inter. 
pretations ignore facts and figures which throw a different 
light on the Republican victory in California. 

In the primary elections in which the parties chose their 
candidates earlier this year, the incumbent Governor Knicht 
polled nearly 2 million votes to just under 1 million for 
the Democratic challenger, Mr Richard Graves ; under the 
peculiar cross-filing system in California, both ran for the 
nominations of both parties. But in the general election 
this month, Mr Graves pulled up to within 500,000 votes 
of Governor Knight and in the race for the Senate the 
contest was even closer ; the incumbent Senator Kuchel had 
a majority of under 250,000 votes. It would be wiser to 
judge the result by these demonstrations of increased Demo- 
cratic strength than to assume at once that the Republican 
victors in California represent a dazzling and novel, but 
relatively fixed, constellation on the Pacific horizon. 

What seems in fact to have happened is that, in the 
absence of either any marked economic recession in Cali- 
fornia or of any real issues at stake between the parties, 
the majority of the electorate,-whatever their official party 
labels, voted for incumbents—whose names all appear first 
ou Californian ballot papers. The Republican San Francisco 
Chronicle shrewdly suggested to the successful candidates 
that they should 


consider the possibility that a long-continuing record of 
good government by good men who happened to be 
Republicans won them their jobs—and that possibly the 
integrity of this record was more influential on the result 
than their own smiles, voices, public relations counsel . .. 
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Certainly the political fortunes of the former Governor 
Warren’s successors owe much to the favourable influence 
his liberal record, on which was built up the non-partisan 
‘ition of voting in the state. The Republican future in 
tate depends on maintaining that tradition and through- 
.1t the campaign Governor Knight was trying to wrap the 
\urren mantle around his administration. Although every- 
ng in his past testifies to his right-wing leanings, he 
‘ht as a middle of the road candidate, promising to veto 
inti-labour legislation, to seek more funds for educa- 
and so on. He reverted to his usual position only 
i one issue, when he failed to follow President Eisen- 
er’s lead and refused to proclaim October 24th as 
ted Nations Day. 
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Fly North, Young Man 


OON Winnipeg and Sondre Strém Fjord will be as 
J familiar to trans-Atlantic air-line passengers as Gander 

{ Shannon are today. With the first successful flights last 
week on the regular Scandinavian Airlines Arctic service 
between Los Angeles and Copenhagen, a new era in com- 
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| = RADAR NETWORK 
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‘tcial aviation began. In future the trip from Oslo to 
kyo will take twenty-four hours instead of fifty-three and 
: dangers of forced landings on water will be much 
iuced. Emergency landing strips and weather stations 
¢ been set up along the route; anti-icing devices on 
nes have been perfected ; and a new gyro-compass meets 
> special hazards of flights that pass less than 800 miles 
ith of the Magnetic Pole. Under the shimmer of the 
rora borealis commercial aircraft will pass regularly over 
¢ ice-floes and this will bring a hitherto closed region of 
i¢ globe into the range of world affairs. 
The Soviet Union has long been interested in the possible 
itility of the Great Circle route in the event of war. Russian 
scientists have become increasingly familiar with Arctic 
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currents, winds and magnetic conditions. They have 
developed bomber planes equipped to operate from 
temporary ice bases and they have trained men to work 
in the long Polar night. Last week’s achievement 
by Scandinavian Airlines demonstrates dramatically 
that, where passenger planes pass, bombers can pass 
even more quickly. Canada and the United States 
are acutely aware of this and they have begun a joint 
defence programme calculated to offset the dangers of a 
surprise air-attack over the Arctic. In addition to fighter 
aircraft bases, naval observation units far out at sea and 
coastal artillery stations, there will be three concentric radar 
networks. The Pinetree chain is already in operation along 
the border between the United States and Canada. The 
Mid-Canada line is under construction, and the Dew 
(distant early warning) line, 3,000 miles of radar across the 
Arctic, has now been agreed by the two governments. 

Since President Eisenhower’s trip to Ottawa last Novem- 
ber, co-operation in defence matters between Canada and 
the United States has become even closer than before. In 
June of this year, simultaneous civil defence exercises were 
held in both countries and they were designed with a view 
to an attack from the Polar Cap. Once the radar curtain is 
complete, the more populous regions of Canada will have 
four to five hours’ warning of approaching aircraft and the 
United States will have some six hours to get ready. One 
must hope that this system will be used instead to tell the 
restaurant at Los Angeles air terminal that hungry passengers 
are approaching from Thule. 


Brains and Brass 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is a commonplace of western, and more particularly of 
American, defence strategy against the Soviet bloc that 
the Communists’ military advantage in sheer weight of 
numbers can only be countered by maintaining a command- 
ing lead in the science and technology of warfare. In the 
United States, this sensible view has sometimes been dis- 
torted into complacency, into a vision of a handful of Yanks 
fighting off hordes of Red infantry with a few masterly 
American gadgets. Yet in actual fact, the margin of American 
supremacy seems less secure than ever today, and the 
partnership between science and the defence effort has been 
undergoing great strain. 

Last autumn there was the excitement over the Signal 
Corps: Engineering Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, in 
which a series of melodramatic charges by Senator 
McCarthy, compounded of exaggerations and irrelevancies, 
none the less brought about the suspension of numerous 
key technical men with long records of service and achieve- 
ment, and did immeasurable damage to morale at the 
laboratories and in the scientific community generally. Then 
came the Oppenheimer case this spring. But in addition 
to the continual jeopardy that scientists such as Dr Oppen- 
heimer face in working for the government, there have been 
misgivings about such related matters as the exclusion of 
many foreign scientists from the United States under the 
McCarran Act and the occasional denial of passports for 
foreign travel to American scientists who for one reason or 
another excite suspicion in the State Department. 
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But the security question is not the only source of strain. 
This was underlined recently by a somewhat unusual report 
from a congressional committee ; entitled “ Organisation 
and Admin‘stration of the Military Research and Develop- 
ment Programmes,” it emanated from a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations whose investi- 
gation was aimed at answering such basic questions as: 

Are there any characteristics inherent in military 
organisation which are incompatible with the administration 


of an effective programme of scientific research and 
development ? 


The answers lacked the air of omniscience and the invidious- 
ness that make headlines, but they have given the Depart- 
ment of Defence a good deal to think about. Near the outset, 
the committee expresses a view of scientific research and 
development which is both realistic and refreshing: 

Success is not measured in either field [research or 
development] merely by the amount of money being ex- 
pended. Real effectiveness comes from the brilliance of an 
imaginative and unfettered scientific mind. 

To no one’s surprise, the committee found that military life 
does not tend to create a congenial atmosphere for such 
minds, and that most military men are not suited, by their 
experience and training, to the direction and supervision of 
unfettered intellectual brilliance. 


* 


A research installation, the committee discovered, often 
Starts out as a small, predominantly civilian, laboratory enter- 
prise. Subsequently, the build-up of military functions in 
support of it may become so elaborate that they all but 
swallow up the original laboratory ; instead of being served, 
it is nearly smothered in military routine and red tape. For 
example, procurement policies and regulations that suit the 
routines of ordinary military establishments are incom- 
patible with the rapidly changing, often unpredictable 
demands of a research laboratory, not to mention the appar- 
ently “ wasteful ” use of materials that is inevitable in scien- 
tific experimentation. Again, conflicts arise between mili- 
tary and civilian personnel over differences in privileges or 
working conditions. Civilian scientists resent discrimination 
between themselves and officers ; the latter, on the other 
hand, may feel that civilians, in demanding privileges equal 
to those of their service colleagues, are asking for the best 
of both worlds. Even more serious, perhaps, are the com- 
plaints from civilian scientists that they waste time with such 
non-essential activities as routine military inspections and 
adm‘nistrative red tape. 

The result of military dominance in a research installa- 
tion may, when the military commander is insufficiently 
aware of such difficulties, be a stultification of the project 
and a spate of resignations among the key civilian scientists. 
This happened in 1953 at the Air Force Research Centre in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ; within one year of the appoint- 
ment of a new commanding officer the technical deputy and 
the senior civilian in each of the three operating directorates 
resigned. 

The committee finds no panacea for these troubles. — It 
recommends that rotation of military commanders of 
research and development organisations be as infrequent as 
is consistent with sound military practice, and it urges such 
practical steps towards the removal of frictions as the 
institution of a service-wide system of equivalent ranks for 
civilian scientists. The committee also recommends several 
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steps that would give civilians a greater ‘voice in running 
the services’ programme, and would increase the dignity «1d 
influence of research and a activities within 
military departments, 

Even were the armed services to transform themsc ; 
overnight to meet these suggestions, the task of assuring 
retention of the United States lead over the Soviet Un. 
in science and technology would not be an easy one. T! 
is widespread concern over the problem of scien 
manpower. The statement that the Soviet is now tur 
out engineers at a much faster rate than the United S: 
has been repeated nervously in many newspaper artic 
Americans, secure in their belief that the United S:: 
whatever foreigners may say about its cultural shortcomi :s. 
is pre-eminently the land of advanced technology, are >»: 
easily alarmed by this situation. But the governme:.’s 
anxiety is reflected in President Eisenhower’s execu 
order of last March, giving increased authority to «he 
National Science Foundation and calling attention to ‘h¢ 
need for more federal support of “ basic,” as distinct {100 
“ applied ” science. But whether such support can alte: 
pattern of declining scientific enrolments in the universi: ‘c: 
remainsan open, and ominous, question. 


1€ 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Supreme Court has postponed until January °'s 
hearings on how and when racial segregation should evd 
in state schools, since the appointment of the new Justice, 
Judge John Marshall Harlan, will not be confirmed un1! 
the new Senate meets. This delay in confirmation is the 
result of objections raised by Senator Eastland of 
Mississippi, an opponent of desegregation who wants ‘0 
put off the day of reckoning as long as possible. A [111! 
bench of nine members is desirable when such a complicat«d 
and far-reaching decision is being reached, and it is part 
larly suitable that Mr Harlan should participate, sinc 
opposition to racial segregation is in the family traditic 
the new Justice’s grandfather vigorously dissented {ro 
the Plessy versus Ferguson decision of 1896 which up): 
segregation on the basis of “separate but equal ” faciliti 


t 


* 


The sugar market was upset by the Agriculture Dep 
ment’s reversal of its decision, announced but not confirm 
to increase the amount of sugar that can be marketed 
‘he United States during the current year by §0 000 1: 
over the quotas set last March. Before the departme: 
‘mnouncement was reversed more than half of the inci 
had already been sold to American refiners by Cuban trac 
who had been allotted 48,000 tons of the increase. 


* 


Corrections —The figures in the chart on page 649 °° 
The Economist of November 20th were in million bush«'s. 
not, as stated, in thousand bushels. On page 648 of © 
same issue, line 6 of the article “ Mergers under Scrutin; 
should read “ in the first half of this year (1954) the cor- 
mission’s experts found 295 mergers Between companies 
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The World Overseas 





What Hope for Indo-China?—l 


"} HE danger of the Geneva settlement was that it con- 
vinced too many superficial observers that the march 
Communism had been stopped in Indo-China. Its only 
intage was the formal breathing space given to Vietnam 
fore its fate becomes permanently settled at the general 
Jections in July, 1956. But the advantage applies only if the 
janger is borne well in mind ; for Geneva halted the Com- 
nunists only in the sense that the Viet Minh have had to 
withdraw their troops from Cochin-China and from Annam 


below the 17th parallel. 


[n a political sense, the Geneva settlement has accelerated 
ther than slowed down the spread of Communist control 
in the south. Freed from the fear of 
military involvement, the Viet Minh have 
been moving into the villages openly 
and almost at will, setting up an adminis- 
tration either parallel with the existing 
Nationalist one, or,.too.often, in default 
of it. A reliable estimate of the extent 
of this infiltration is clearly out of the 
juestion, but. it is doubtful whether the 
correspondents who report that the Viet 
Minh now control eighty per cent of 
- villages of Cochin-China are very 
vide of the mark. 
Apart from the absence of military 
bstacles now.that the fighting is over, 
the Viet Minh have been helped in their 
mpaign of subversion by the inertia 
\d inefficiency of the Ngo Dinh Diem 
vovernment, and by the profound 
‘\visions among. the Nationalists. The 
0 factors are complementary: the 
“ationalist divisions are nothing new but 
‘ cabinet crisis which has paralysed 
gon for the past two months has brought them to the 
; and the inability of the Nationalists to sink their 
‘terences has increased the ineffectiveness of the prime 
‘nister, which in turn originally caused the crisis. . The 
rcle is vicious indeed. 
Can a solution be found? Can southern Vietnam, and 
“n some of northern Vietnam, be induced. to vote anti- 
ommunist when the time comes? The Americans appar- 
: tly think so, and in post-Geneva Indo-China, it is the 
‘nericans, far more than the French, who have the say, 
‘gcly because the policy of M. Mendés-France’s govern- 
‘ent 1s to give them a free hand in southern Vietnam. The 





dilemma of the Americans is to reconcile their concept of 
independence for colonial peoples with active intervention 
on their behalf but not necessarily with their approval. 

The present French policy of non-intervention does not 
imply approval of American actions, but merely recognition 
of the fact that the Americans hold the purse strings and 
perhaps—the possibility must be mentioned—an inclina- 
tion among many French politicians to sit back while the 
chaos grows worse and in due course to say: “ We told you 
so.” To some extent, the differences between the French 
and the Americans are reflected in the divisions among the 
Nationalists. In its beginnings, the political crisis in Saigon 
was a clash of personalities. The Chief 
of Staff of the National Army, General 
Nguyen Van Hinh, who is the son of a 
former prime minister and has been 
credited with political ambitions, gave 
voice to the criticisms of Mr Diem’s 
leadership then current among a section 
of the army. Mr Diem attempted to 
suspend him and General Hinh refused 
to be suspended. It is generally known 
that if the Americans had not threatened 
to stop all aid to Vietnam, General Hinh 
might have succumbed to the temptation 
to seize power by an armed coup d'état. 

The Americans’ intervention was dic- 
tated at least as much by their convic- 
tion that the outspokenly anti-French 
Mr Diem is the only leader capable of 
rallying Nationalist opinion as by the 
desire to preserve the legality of the 
existing regime. Ever since the crisis 
began, they have felt that the deadlock 
could not be broken until General Hinh 
was removed from the scene. They shared the view of a 
number of Vietnamese Nationalists that General Hinh’s 
background of French citizenship and service in the French 
Air Force ruled him out as a Nationalist leader, despite his 
energy and organising gifts. The next step was consistent 
with the earlier one: the Americans are reported to have 
persuaded the Vietnamese chief of state, the Emperor Bao 
Dai, to call General Hinh to France for talks. Now that 
General Hinh is in France, the Americans feel that Mr 


' Diem is in a better position to strengthen his control. 


One of the points that has emerged from M. Mendés- 
France’s visit to the United States has been the French 
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Prime Minister’s consent to continued support for Mr Diem, 
despite the natural French reluctance to support a leader 
who has made no secret of his antipathy to the French. One 
of the difficulties of the American position is that by spon- 
soring a candidate who cannot be described as a French 
puppet they may succeed in turning him into an American 
one in the eyes of the Vietnamese. The Americans, how- 
ever, apparently hope to redress the balance by their new 
policy of direct aid to Vietnam. This policy, agreed upon 
at the end of September between Mr Bedell Smith, then 
Under-Secretary of State, and M. Guy La Chambre, French 
Minister for the Associated States, goes into force next 
January. By cutting out French handling of the funds allo- 
cated, it will, the Americans argue, give greater substance 
to Vietnam’s nominally independent status. 

Such, in brief, is the background to the situation that 
faces President Eisenhower’s special envoy, General Lawton 
Collins, now in Saigon to take stock of the crisis, suggest 
the future lines of American policy in Indo-China, and also 
——a more controversial assignment—to examine means of 
retraining the Vietnamese Army. A second article will deal 
in greater detail with the situation inside the country. 

(To be concluded) 


Ferment in South Africa 


HATEVER hopes there were that the United Party 

would declare itself in unequivocal terms for a liberal 
colour policy have been dashed by the weak-kneed, contra- 
dictory policies with which Mr Strauss has temporarily 
rallied his party. For months past party propagandists 
have been building up expectations of the “new lead” 
which the Bloemfontein congress was to be asked to endorse. 
But what emerged was not a step forward but two or three 
steps backward from the tentative position reached seven 
years ago when the party last held office under General 
Smuts. 

The unity of the intellectually far apart conservative and 
liberal wings has been achieved by building up the nebulous 
concept of “integration” to the point where the party 
faithful—though few other people—believe that it repre- 
sents a firm new policy. But it does not. It is plain that the 
African is already economically integrated into the white 
society, and is daily becoming more so. The growing black 
population in the towns, the rapidly increasing numbers of 
Africans in industry, and the rising numbers of non- 
Europeans in the police and other public services are proof 
of this. Probably even the apostles of apartheid like Dr 
Verwoerd accept and understand this fact. The United 
Party may scornfully accuse him of seeing no further than 
his nose but they are equally limited, for what matters is 
not the ability to define the situation as it exists but to 
define the policies that are appropriate to it. 

What has the United Party to offer? It declares, in a 
fine flash of liberal rhetoric that “ all (white and black) must 
have the personal right of recognition before the law,” but 
this is at once destroyed by the party’s unwillingness to 
give legal recognition to the right of Africans to form 
themselves into trade unions, which, incidentally, seven 
years ago it was prepared to do. Mr Strauss rejects 
apartheid as “sheer pretence, hypocrisy, fears and pre- 
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judices exploited for selfish political gain,” yet the porty 
reaffirms its belief in social and residential segregation, 
supports the principle of the Group Areas Act, and is in 
favour of a continuation of the “ pass ” system, though in a 
simplified form. It is against the legal reservation of certain 
occupations to white workers—job apartheid—but it pro- 
poses the “rate for the job” (a euphemism for equal pay 
for equal work), which in practice is an equally restrictive 
formula. As for satisfying the non-European’s political 
aspirations, the party falls back on the outworn themes of 
“ greater responsibilities in their own areas” and increased 
indirect representation in the Senate. Neither of these 
proposals are forward-looking ; both have already been 
rejected by the non-Europeans as inadequate. 

It would be less than fair, however, not to give credit 
to the United Party for realistic, though cautious advances 
in some directions. It has, for instance, come out fairly 
strongly against the migratory labour system which lies a: 
the root of the Verwoerd-type apartheid. It has reaffirmed 
its belief in freehold rights for Africans, though limited to 
“their own areas,” and the party has undertaken to undo 
the Bantu Education Act, which is at present provoking 
so much anger. But these are relatively minor issues, and 
the policies adopted are mainly negative. 

Probably the reason why Mr Strauss publicly gave such 
a feeble lead— in private he is said to have urged a common 
electoral roll—is because with the ferment in the Nationalist 
ranks resulting from the retirement of Dr Malan, the 
United Party leaders were determined not to rock the boat. 
Our correspondent in South Africa writes that Dr Malan’s 
retirement came as a surprise and a shock to the Nationalist 
hierarchy. His resignation, the secrecy, the timing, was 
queer, even eccentric. From these and. other hints, in- 
formed observers in the Union deduce that Dr Malan’s 
personal wish is to see Mr Havenga succeed him, not only 
because he and the whole Nationalist Party are under a 
heavy moral obligation to Mr Havenga, but also because 
of the deputy Prime Minister’s prestige in the outside 
world, and his supposed moderating influence.. Dr Malan 
was, however, more than anxious to avoid creating dissension 
and was not prepared to make his choice too obvious. 


Will There Be A Coalition ? 


Mr Havenga, however, vain and politically thin-skinned, 
was not prepared to lift a finger to become prime minister 
because he felt it was his due. Moreover, he knew that in 
a straight fight with Mr Strydom he was certain to lose. 
But once it became clear that Mr Strydom, prompted cy 
the fanatical, extremist, anti-Havenga Dr Verwoerd, had 
agreed to allow his name to go forward as a candidate ior 
the premiership at the parliamentary caucus meeting 0” 
November 30th, Mr Havenga decided to withdraw and 
retire from public life. But the Prime Minister at once 
told him to hold his hand. Dr Malan intends, somehow, 
to compose the differences between Mr Strydom and his 
extremist supporters and the moderates who want M: 
Haveffga. 

Opposition circles are, naturally, watching developmen's 
with interest, even with hope. There is some speculation 
on the possibility of a new coalition if Mr Havenga should 
come to power. Some say that Dr Malan himself has 
realised that in domestic policy the Nationalist Party has 
come to the end of its tether, that the Union is fast 

(Continued on page 741) 
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(Continued from page 740) 
becoming isolated from the outside world, and that the 
asis of the government must be broadened. 
The divisions in the Nationalist ranks are deep, as 
Malan has admitted. If Mr Strydom, with the 
port of the extremists, succeeds Dr Malan, it is most 
ly that the Afrikaner party, of which Mr Havenga was 
leader, will be revived ; and although without his leader- 
p—he will certainly retire if he does not become Prime 
nister—it can hardly be effective, it would break down 
much-vaunted unity of Afrikanderdom. Even Mr 
‘:rydom must baulk at this prospect, but with the balance 
finely held between the extremists and the moderates 
the Nationalist Party, he may have decided that it is 
ow or never.” 





Curbing the Fighting Atheists 


HE anti-religious drive in the Seviet Union has been 
T slowed down. An important party decision was 
recently issued under the signature of Nikita Khrushchev, 
the first secretary, criticising the propagandists of atheism 
for the crudeness of their methods and appealing for more 
tact and toleration. Thus one phase in the campaign against 
“religious superstitions ” seems to be at an end. It was 
aunched some four months ago through a series of articles 
n the Soviet press, which called on the “ fighting atheists,” 
the heirs of the once powerful “ Society of the Godless,” 

resume their long-neglected task. It looked as if the 
tacit truce between the Orthodox church and the party, 
which had been skilfully exploited by Stalin, was going 

be broken by his successors. This journal then asked 
see The Economist of August 14th) whether the whole 
campaign would really be kept within the limits of theory 
and propaganda. The answer is clearly in the negative, 
ince Mr Khrushchev now accuses the party of “ adminis- 
trative interference ” in church affairs, and of slurs on the 
social and patriotic reliability of the believers. 

Thus, on the face of it, the new decision is the logical 
sequel to the leading articles of a few months ago. Then 
S now, it was asserted that anti-religious propaganda must 
be carried on with books, pamphlets and lectures, and not 
vith a stick. In practice, the new directive is likely to 
mark a retreat for the “ fighting atheists.” The writers, 

irnalists or satirists who for weeks had been busy poking 
‘un at religion, describing drunken orgies occasioned by 
eligious celebrations, and branding party members who go 
to church, will hesitate before picking up their pens again 
now that Khrushchev has warned them against “ hurting 
the feelings” of the believers. 

rhe possible result of the new decision, therefore, is 
n armistice on the religious front and this may well have 
deen its intention. The truce prevailing in Stalin’s time 
crought rewards not only abroad, where the regime could 
cash in on the agreement its relatively tolerant 
attitude, but at home during the recent campaign it 
was revealed how strong “ religious superstitions ” still are 
in the Russian countryside 37 years after the revolution. 
The Soviet leadership must have concluded that the inter- 
national situation and the mood of the peasantry did not 
justify running the risk of dangerous resistance. Mr 
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Khrushchev ‘may well have argued that provoking the 
farmers was not the best way to help him in the drive 
for higher agricultural production. 

Indeed, the fact that the decision was signed personally 
by Khrushchev seems a strange break with the new 
pattern of “ collective leadership.” It is curious, too, that 
up to now the new line has not been backed by leading 
articles in the Soviet press and the decision itself was given 
no publicity on the Soviet radio network. Is it a case of 
division and sabotage ?, Some may agree with Khrushchev 
that both the timing and the methods of the campaign were 
wrong ; other devoted Communists, however, may well be 
shocked by the opportunist way in which the party will 
now apparently help to peddle the “ opium for the people.” 
It is impossible to assert anything dogmatically about 
Moscow’s views, but it seems quite probable that on the 
religious issue, as on many others, the Soviet leadership 
now stands divided and that the Khrushchev decision is 
net the-last chapter in the story. 


Peking Woos Formosa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HERE is a much more important traffic in ideas across 
the Formosa Straits than most people outside China 
or Formosa understand. The Chinese Communists have 
begun to add a more subtle weapon to their armoury, and 
it is beginning to have some effect. It is far more decisive 
than the gun display at Quemoy. “ Back to the mainland ” 
is a very worn record. But it now has another side to it ; 
and the fact that it is the Communist radio that is playing it 
matters very much less than it used to do. Many Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa no doubt find it much more arrest- 
ing to listen to General Chang Chih-chung, the former 
Kuomintang politico-militarist, as he tells them how nice 
life is for him with The People, than to read the latest 
inventions of the Chinese Nationalist press or other “ in- 
telligence sources.” All these are highly prolific and 
deliberatively provocative. If the Soviet fleet is not cruising 
down the northern coast to join the nascent Communist navy 
in Chekéang ports, or Communist General Staffs are not 
meeting to lay the ugliest of plots, something equally menac- 
ing is sure to be going on somewhere, which manifestly 
requires much more power for the Kuomintang. 

This sort of line does not do much to lift the prevalent 
gloom on Formosa. Nor did the scare-warning of the 
Generalissimo who deduced from the recent Sino-Soviet 
agreements that war would come in 1956. To the more 
intelligent Nationalists, however, these agreements looked 
like another coup by Chou En-lai. These people have been 
watching with close and fascinated gaze the steady gains of 
Chinese Communist diplomacy at Geneva and since. It 
has won much from both camps—which is just how the 
Chinese Nationalists think it should be. And so while some 
who are intent on fighting back are beginning to lose hope, 
others are beginning to approach the situation from a rather 
different angle. 

Such people can hardly fail to be interested in the kindly 
and subtle intercourse provided over the Communist radio. 
They can listen to talks by their old friends or colleagues. 
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Sometimes these are direct, sometimes indirect ; and while 
it is rather more penetrating to hear old colleagues talking 
so reassuringly, the same cumulative effect may be expected 
from broadcast news items quoting them. A whole string 
of quite distinguished people have been talking, either from 
or through Peking, to their old friends across the Formosa 
straits—always - reasonable, always persuasive, always 
reassuring. 

All good exiles on Formosa want to get back to the 
mainland. They wanted to do it before because they felt 
that they had a great mission to perform, even though they 
had previously failed. Now they have a growing feeling 
that the mission of rehabilitation and recovery of one of 
the greatest races the world has known is being done 
without them, even in their despite. The emotions that 
lay behind the Nationalists’ crusading interventionism are 
therefore now beginning to find their way into new channels. 
‘Two more years of the present ups and downs, of the 
present flagellations of the spirit, will be about as. much 
as anybody on Formosa can endure. That is why there was 
such a desperate desire for a showdown at Quemoy, and 
why, now that this bottle has been corked, the mind of 
nationalism on Formosa is beginning to think of another 
way of return. 


A Five-Year Plan for Nigeria 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE strengthening of Nigeria’s economy since the war 


has not been mainly due to its own efforts ; to a large 
extent the country has to thank the world’s sweet tooth and 
its craving for fats for its postwar gains in wealth and self- 
government. For all its impeccable language, the recent 
report of the International Bank mission, which visited 
Nigeria at the end of last year, makes this point trenchantly 
enough. 

The crux of the matter, as the mission sees it, is 
that the country has grown richer because its exports now 
buy more imports ; the increase in world prices has raised 
the standard of living for the people, but has not been used 
to lay the foundations for a permanent expansion of the 
country’s economy. Nigeria has the manpower (the mission 
is a little optimistic here) and the money. In the last few 
years, in fact, the money has been in part withheld from 
the producer by the policy of the marketing boards, but 
far too little of it, for various reasons, has gone into con- 
structive economic development. It has, if anything, 
bolstered the British standard of living. How can Nigeria 
profit permanently from the boom years ? 

The answer given is that it might be possible to achieve 
an aggregate income expansion of 15 to 20 per cent in the 
next five years, or an average of 3 per cent per annum. 
Nothing more spectacular is likely, but during the same 
period, the report suggests, the groundwork could and 
should be laid for an acceleration of economic growth in 
later years. With this double object in mind—cautious 
immediate increase, accompanied by preparations for future 
progress—the mission drew up a co-ordinated plan, on the 
principle of eat half your harvest and save the rest as seed 
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for future sowing. Agriculture, it believes, will remain (h- 
main industry of the country; with improved extensi.\n 
services an increase of about 20 per cent might be possible: 
in five years, mainly in groundnuts, cotton, and rubb 
Further development than this is dependent on new know. 
leage becoming available and the mission recommends 11 
ambitious research programme with a new federal resear. 4 
institute. 

No hopes of rapid and large-scale industrial developmes: 
are held out. But the report urges that small secondary 
industries should be encouraged, and that the training 
Nigerians for commerce and industry should be accelerate! 
This is in evident contrast to the astonishing proposal 
the Nigerian government to restrict to 40,000 tons the 
amount of groundnuts available to the millers in Kano 
For groundnut milling is the only processing industry in 
the province and this artificial restriction to two-fifths or 
so of its capacity flies in the face of all colonial policy for 
encouraging economic secondary industries. The Bank was 
all in favour of this industry, among others; as was the 
recent report on oilseed processing in Nigeria by Mr J. C. 
Gardiner. This is the kind of restriction on industrialisation 
which lost Britain colonies or colonial support in the past— 
but the Groundnuts Marketing Board“seemingly read; 
neither history nor World Bank reports. 

The Bank also considers that the transport system mus! 
be improved ; on the railways diesel engines should be used. 
Meantime, there must be more education (the mission fee!s 
that present targets for primary and secondary education 
are too high, but recommends an extension of university 
and technical college training that is quite impracticable 
unless the schools can prepare a large number of pupils up to 
that standard) ; a state bank, with limited powers, so that its 
main function would be to train Nigerians in the mechanics 
of banking ; the setting up of regional and federal economic 
councils, and the creation of a special economic secretaria‘ 

In one sentence, in the five-year period from 1956 [0 
1960, there should be a limited development in agriculture, 
industry, and transport, accompanied by an extension 0! 
education, an ambitious research programme, a strengthen 
ing of the governmental machinery, and a revision of th 
fiscal system and increaSed taxation, leading to faster pro 
gress in the 1960s when the political, economic and fisc:! 
organisation of the country should be capable of supportiny 
that faster rate of progress. As a whole, not a very startlin: 
series of recommendations. 

Yet though, as a mainly technical document, it is sane, 
balanced, and reasonable, the report may prove to be on!; 
an academic exercise ; not because of its lack of originality 
but because of its total insensitiveness to political condition: 
Just as a new federal government is coming into being, th 
report recommends partial abandonment of all the hig! 
hopes (and electoral promises) of immediate rapid progres 
and at the same time suggests greatly increased taxatior 
One or other of these suggestions might have been feasibl: 
Not both together. How could the western regional gov 
ernment revise its educational target, and at the same tim. 
raise the average of local taxation in the region from 3° 
per taxpayer to 80s., by 1959-1960? And how could th: 
new federal government begin its term of office, with i 
présent aura of jubilation and good will, by increasin- 
import duties by 50 per cent on a wide range of consum:: 
goods ?. Even as an academic exercise, the report. has 
weaknesses, 
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\tomic Energy for Australian 
Industry 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


jE recent announcement by the Australian Minister 
for Supply, Mr Howard Beale, that the British and 
alian governments “ had established close co-operation 
field of atomic energy research,” marked the official 
aning of Australia’s industrial atomic energy pro- 
nme. This development is quite separate from the 
iction of uranium oxide for defence purposes, at the 
iorthern Australian Rum Jungle uranium field, which 
; recently officially inaugurated by the Prime Mini. er, 
F Menzies. Mr Beale said that the new British-Australian 
: uc tie-up had now assured Australia’s development 
field of industrial atomic energy. “ Australia will 
access to up-to-date nuclear reactor technology and, 
e step, will bring herself up to date in the application 
iomic energy to industry. In addition,” said the 
ster, “the United Kingdom will offer facilities to 
tralian scientists to gain first-hand knowledge in England 
reactor design and operation and of all associated 
lems.” 
i¢ Australian government, for its part, will undertake 
portant research work in Australia. Mr Beale revealed 
B the Australian Atomic Energy Commission had been 
hor.sed to construct research laboratories near Sydney 
| that the government had approved the construction of 
‘advanced type” reactor for research purposes, which 
ild, inc-dentally, “ incorporate special features not found 
irlier reactors.” The minister explained that it will be 
e different from tise small low-power research reactors 
hich have been discassed in Australia. 
rhe usefulness of low-power reactor research recently 
cipitated a public clash between Professor John P. 
xter, deputy chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Professor Harry Messel, who heads Sydficy University’s 
v and enterpr.sing Nuclear Research Institute. Pro- 
or Messel contended that low-power reactors were 
cessary to train students under open non-secret condi- 
1s in order to prepare them for work on high-power 
ciors under security conditions.. This clash of pro- 
sorial pecsonalities emphasises the rivalry which appears 
be developing between government and private enter- 
se research workers. 


Vigorous Research 


Professor Messel has not hesitated to criticise federal 
licies on atomic energy, and he is in a strong position to 
so. For one thing, he has marshalled behind his institute 

e very flower of Australian private industry by bestowing 
vernorships and. associate memberships on captains of 
mp in the institute’s policy-making body, the Nuclear 
“esearch Foundation, Members make financial donations 
id share in future discoveries and in the technical research 
cilities of the institute. Judging by recent research activi- 
es, these bounties are not to be sneezed at. The professor, 
‘or Instance, has announced that his team of scientists had 
‘iscovered a possible vital clue to the riddle of what holds 
ibe atom nucleus together. This vigorous spirit of scientific 





enterprise is one of the greatest factors in spurring the 
country on to its atomic destiny, a destiny somewhat taken 
for granted by the average citizen who reads, with almost 
monotonous regularity, of more and yet still more discoveries 
of uranium in this uranium-rich continent. 

The problem of the use of atomic energy for industrial 
purposes now seems to boil down to a question of economics. 
For example, Australia at present uses three million tons of 
coal to generate its annual power requirements. The same 
energy could be obtained from 10 tons of uranium. Thus, 
from the standpoint of Australian industry, it is a question 
of how soon the switch-over can be made. Now that they 
have access to Britain’s atomic energy research storehouse, 
including the opportunity to train the required numbers of 
scientists, the Australian authorities are confident that it can 
be done in, say, about ten years’ time. 

But this prediction is subject to the growth and trend of 
the Australian industrial structure. As Professor Baxter has 
pointed out, an atomic reactor of industrial size, or a series 
of them, requires a chain of industries to manufacture the 
special materials from which such reactors are built. More- 
over, when these are built, another chain of facilities is 
needed to reprocess the material from the reactors so as to 
keep them in operation. The capital investment in these 
auxiliary industries may be as great as, or greater than, what 
is needed to build reactors, and the problems they would 
raise may be more difficult than those connected with reactor 
construction. 

It is therefore clear that, while the generosity of the 
British government has made it possible for Australia to 
get to the forefront of atomic research in one bound, the 
main problem of putting this vast and costly information to 
industrial use can be solved only by the Australian people 
themselves ; and the problem cannot be solved quickly. 


Italy’s Steady Progress 


IVE months ago, Italy’s partners in the European Pay- 

ments Union recognised its peculiar economic difficulties 
as well as its record of liberal trade policies, and granted 
it special privileges for the settlement of its outstanding 
debt ; they also undertook to do everything possible to 
ease Italy’s problems. It is gratifying, therefore, that the 
OEEC*% is able to report that progress has been maintained 
and that the “ prospects for the end of 1954 and for 1955 
are favourable.” 

Italy’s Kberal policies, although not so far possessed of 
the magic that has worked “ miracles” in Austria and 
Germany have, on the whole, been well justified. Industrial 
production, which has benefited from the liberal import 
policy as well as from favourable external events, has been 
rising steadily, although in the middle months of the year 
there was some tendency for it to flatten out. In agriculture, 
on the other hand, the harvest in the current season is 
estimated to be at least 15 per cent below the excellent 
1953 season. But the foreign trade position continues 
develop satisfactorily because of both rising exports and 
more or less stable imports—the result of the record harvest 
of the previous year. Moreover, on invisible account, 
tourist receipts from a record influx of visitors—more than 
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3 million in the first six months of the year—has contri- 
buted towards the marked stability of the monetary réserves, 
In its EPU operations, however, Italy continues to run a 
deficit, mainly because of unfavourable balances with 
Western Germany and the sterling area; but it is still 
comfortably within its quota. 

Yet the hard core of Italy’s economic problems remains. 
Structural unemployment is at the heart of it. There are 
still more than a million and three-quarters unemployed 
in Italy, plus a large. but indeterminate number who are 
under-employed. As the OEEC points out “ the high level 
of unempleyment among young people seeking their first 
job was particularly grave and has grown worse.” But 
the government is not standing still. It is drawimg up a 
comprehensive 10-year plan to combat structural unemploy- 
ment, and a substantial investment has been maintained, 
particularly in the South, in connection with the programme 
of land reform, public works, and development. 

The government can also claim credit for the stable 
internal conditions. Prices and the cost of living have 
been rising only gently, the budget is developing satis- 
factorily, and bank credits, which in the previous year were 
increasing, have been reduced. But with such a persistently 
high level of unemployment there is no room for com- 
placency. Efforts to remove this deep-seated problem 
deserve the support not only of the Italian people but also 
of Italy’s friends overseas. 


Growing Tension in | Colombia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BOGOTA 


FTER almost a year and a half of civil peace, the politi- 
cal situation in Colombia is again nearing a crisis. 
The government which seized power in June, 1953, has 
proved unable or unwilling to resolve the old deadlock 
between the two major parties, and the situation has grown 
markedly worse since last June. The present government 
came to power as the result of an army coup d’état, headed 
by the then chief of staff, General Rojas. He, like the presi- 
dent he deposed, Dr Laureano Gomez, was a member of the 
Conservative party. However, unlike his predecessor, he 
appeared at first to wish to appease the rival Liberal party, 
which still claims the loyalty of a majority of voters. 
General Rojas’s first step as president was to offer 
national reconciliation. He offered an amnesty to the anti- 
Conservative guerrilla bands which had held much of rural 
Colombia in their grip since the April 1948 insurrection, 
and announced that his government was to be “ above 
party.” All elements in public life except the supporters 
of Dr Gomez rushed to offer him their co-operation. During 
his first year, the president made considerable progress 
towards pacifying the country. The economy began to 
recover and Colombia seemed to be on the way to recover- 
ing political stability and parliamentary government. 
However, General Rojas did not form a coalition govern- 
ment as the Liberals had expected. The national and local 
administrations remained in the hands of Conservatives, 
principally of the Ospina Perez faction. The Liberals, and 
some of the Conservatives as well, were also perturbed by 
the growing militarism of the régime. It began to appear 
as if the army was getting used to ruling, and had little inten- 
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tion of giving up its control. There was scepticism, too, 
about the government’s intentions towards organised labour. 
It seemed hostile to both the existing labour confederations, 
and threw its weight behind a new and Peronista group. 
Since last June there have been a series of incidents which 
suggest a growing crisis. The first occurred at the National 
University. When troops were sent into the. grounds to 
arrest some students one of them was killed. President 
Rojas immediately expressed his regrets to the students. 
However, when the students held a demonstration in the 
heart of the city the next day, they were fired upon by a 
cordon of soldiers protecting the presidential palace, and 
several more were killed. 

The revulsion of feeling against the Rojas government 
caused by this incident was increased by the president’s 
subsequent actions. The most important of these concerned 
the Constituent 
Assembly. This had 
originally been sum- 
moned by President 
Gomez to enact his 
new corporativist con- 
stitution. He had 
hand-picked it, and 
the Liberals hoped 
that President Rojas 
would dissolve it, or 
at least let it die. But 
last summer he in- 
vited the Liberals to 
participate in it. After 
considerable delibera- 
; tion they accepted, 
and it was agreed that the president would name enough 
Liberals to give them half the seats. The Liberals presumed 
that they would have a voice in the selection of their repre- 
sentatives, and they submitted a list from which they asked 
him to choose. When the president’s list appeared early in 
August, the Liberal leaders were stunned. Although it 
included many of those whom they had nominated, it also 
included a number who had been expelled from the Liberal 
party for too ‘close collaboration with the preceding Conser- 
vative governments. It also included the chief of the minu- 
scule Socialist party, Dr Antonio Garcia, who had not been 
a liberal for many years. The Liberal directorate responded 
by forbidding loyal members of the party to participate in 
the Constituent Assembly. Thus an open rift appeared 
between the president and what is probably still Colombia’s 
major party. 

When the Assembly met it took two further steps which 
widened the breach. It elected General Rojas Pinilla ton 
stitutional president for a six-year period. (The president 
of Colombia is normally elected by popular vote.) And |' 
continued itself in office.as the regular’ Congress for th 
same term, thus postponing popular elections for six year: 
The Liberals generally interpret these moves as au 
attempt to maintain the control over the country which tlc 
Conservative party won eight years ago thanks to a tem- 
porary split in their rivals’ ranks. They also see dangerou: 
trends towards the destruction of Colombia’s tradition o! 
civilian government, and towards the establishment of « 
military régime. Although the bridge between government! 
and opposition has not been completely cut, and the Liberals 
still want to help the president restore the situation to 
normal, these recent events have caused sharp anxiety. 
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Factory. Underwood, Elliot & Fisher. 
Architect. R. Seifert, F.R.ILB.A. 
Contractors. Rice & Son Ltd. 








This is a factory. Light and clean, airy and unoppressive: it Note the lack of obstruction to the floor space by structural 
could equally well be a studio, with the curve of the barrel vault supports : and the absence of dust traps in the clean sweep of 
roof reflecting the ample north light evenly over broad floor areas. the Wireweld-reinforced Twisteel-designed roof. 
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properties of the Dunhill crystal filter 
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Australia 


from a business point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia whether it is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enter- 
prise in that young but growing country a short account of the 
framework of business organization throughout the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It also affords some knowledge of the 
problems and conditions which would be met. 


If you are interested in establishing a business in Australia, obtain 
a free copy of this book from: 


\ BANK OF 
}\NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—2? Threadneedle St. E.C2—0D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 


>, 


(TMCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH: LIMITED LIABILITY) 





©85402C 





Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
under British management directed from London are established 
in most centres of commercial importance throughout Southern 
and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these branches 
a complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of international trade in 
co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and 
BS Liverpool, its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a 
world-wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 






a THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
= AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


= i: (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


J . Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





A Longer Look at Copper 


INCE the war the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt 
has grown from a lusty stripling into manbood, and 
it has not stopped growing. It now ranks second among 
the world’s copper producers, having recently won that 
place from Chile. Total production has been doubled 
in the last eight years, and will reach about 400,000 
tons this year. That output is very close to the maxi- 
mum capacity of the four established mines—Nchanga, 
Mufulira, Rhokana and 
Roan Antelope—but more 
money has still to be spent 
before they can enter the 
phase of consolidation. And 
there are two new mines— 
Bancroft and Chibuluma— 
ull to be brought into 
production. 

Bancroft should come 

into. production late in 
1957, working up to its 
rated capacity of 48,000 
ons a year in 1958. The 
smaller Chibuluma copper 
and cobalt mine should be 
n production in°a year’s 
ume ; its output of copper 
will .be about’ 16,000 
‘ons a year, Thus by 1958 
‘he total output of the copperbelt should be a little 
inder 500,000 tons a year. That is unlikely to be the 
‘nd of the’ story ; there are other properties, such as 
Baluba, that may come within the margin of profitable 
development in later years. . Some decisions here may 
hinge on the prospect for cobalt—which is already 
ringing in some £2 million a year, and on which profits 
are high—as much as on the prospect for copper. 


bene SO MILES aS 


NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 







The capital needs of the next few years, however, are 
reasonably clear. The Chibuluma development pre- 
sents no problem for the future ; the estimated cost of 
£6 million has been found; largely by the loan of £5 
million from the United States government. But 
another £3 million will be needed to complete the Ban- 
croft scheme (making {12 million in all) and Roan 
Antelope has to find £2 million, and British Insulated 

Callender’s Cables another 
KATANGA £1 million, for the con- 
struction of Roan’s electro- 
lytic refinery. And it is 
sobering to note that for 
Mufulira, whose electro- 
lytic refinery is in 
production, capital 
expenditure in 1954-55 is 
put as high as {4.3 million, 
and that Roan Antelope 
and Mufulira alone will 
have to spend about {£3 
million each in the next 
five years merely to keep 
the mines in production at 
the present rate. 

In total the outstanding 
commitments are quite 
formidable, but they 
represent a fraction of the money that has been 
poured into the copperbelt since the war. Hence 
the shareholder, who was not neglected in the 
period of big expansion, may take comfort from the 
thought that his claims in an ea of consolidation will 
not be overwhelmed by calls for new money—prices 
and costs permitting. The greater part of that expan- 
sion took place against a background of world inflation 
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and of shortages of copper. The subsequent transition 
to free markets has been relatively painless. Can the 
investor hope for as much during the period up to, say, 
1966 ? 

It is not only in Northern Rhodesia that output will 
increase. The largest expansion will be in the United 
States, where output is expected to rise by about 
250,000 tons a year by 1956-57. Smaller increases are 
also planned in Canada and elsewhere. That world 
demand will readily absorb this additional copper is an 
assumption, but an assumption that the Rhodesian 
companies are prepared to make. The consumption of 
this versatile and indestructible metal has grown 
steadily over the years, and in the absence of industrial 
recession gives every promise of maintaining that 
growth. 

One hedge against the future is that ~a large 
part of the additional output may by-pass what might 
be an unwilling market. The expansion of production 
in the United States has been underwritten by the 
American government, which undertakes, if required, 
to purchase that copper for its strategic stock at prices 
ranging down to about 24 cents a lb ({192 aton). The 
American government is also taking payment in copper 
and cobalt against its loans to the Rhodesian and other 
overseas producers. 

Another hedge is that the American copper industry, 
the world’s largest, is dominated by a handful of com- 
panies that are prepared to defend prices by restricting 
production. These companies have evidently settled 
on a price of about 30Cents a Ib (£240 a ton) for elec- 
trolytic copper ; they stuck to that price when demand 
declined early this year, and they are still sticking to 
it in a time of temporary shortage. Hence a world 
price of not much less than 30 cents a lb may well prove 
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to be a “floor” for copper. Stability of price would 
be strengthened if the Rhodesian producers should 
decide to follow the practice of the American industry 
and “post” their prices, instead of selling at prices 
established on the London Metal Exchange. They must 
be disappointed with the narrowness of the London 
market and the resulting fluctuations in prices, though 
it can be argued that their own policy of selling so much 
of their output direct to consumers is partly respon- 
sible for the shortcomings of the market. 


* 


What of the other side of the profit equation—cosis? 
In recent years costs in Northern Rhodesia have risen 
steeply ; though latterly less steeply than the bald 
figures suggest, for the opening of the electrolytic 
refineries meant that a better product was being pro- 
duced and sold at a relatively better price. Plainly costs 
will go on rising though possibly less steeply than 
before. The trend of wages is upwards, and even if 
agreement is reached on African advancement in the 
mines it may be several years before that policy yields 
any tangible gain in the productivity of African labour. 
Prices of materials and transport costs will also tend 
to increase. The expected improvement next year in 
the transport of coal from Southern Rhodesia and later, 
the use of cheap hydro-electric power, should brake— 
but cannot reverse—the rise in other costs. 

The chairman of Rhodesian Selection Trust, Mr 
R. L. Prain, has said that if the mines could draw all 
their coal from Wankie Colliery, the cost of power per 
ton of copper produced at Roan would fall from 
£11.57 to £8.346 a ton, and the saving to the copper- 
belt as a whole would be about {1.2 million. A further, 
though slight, fall in the average cost of power should 
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come in 19§7, when the copperbelt should be drawing 
one-quarter of its total power requirements from the 
Relzian Congo hydro-electric scheme ; and a more sub- 
‘al fall is expected in 1960, when power should 
me available from Federal hydro-electric facilities 
he Kafue or Zambesi rivers. By 1961 nearly 
quarters of the copperbelt’s power should 
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though costs in Rhodesia will go on rising, they 
are unlikely to outdistance the trend in the other major 
producing areas. And a significant portion of 
Rhodesian costs, such as the royalty payments to the 
British South Africa Company (the “Chartered 
Company ”), vary with the price of copper. 

The immediate problems facing the copperbelt are 











supplied from hydro-electric sources. But perhaps more political than economic, If the question 
of African advancement can 
ey ath sies' nine: oieculial be settled next year without 
| 9000s) @ serious stoppage of work— 
- : 7 : | 3 and ll’ liberal observers 
Production! Sales Operating| Gross Net Ordinary | Retained ; i ; weet 
(long tons)) Revenue Costs | Profits | Profits* | Dividends Profitst — hope that it oo ae 
| | | | | the economic problems wi 
aeien | | | loom less large. Such a settle- 
+ Tessas 0 RO | } 
» June 30, 1333 | feoss | isis | Tose | 1osss | sexs | xo | Sarr ‘ment would not be the 
1954 | 87,972 | 19,416 | 10,154 9,723 | 6,121 3,819 2,297 end of the affair. Labour 
mehonns tal | | troubles—not only in the 
oe shag | gue | aes | sour | oe | gas | gam | Se mines—may well be 2 com 
9 $8 JJe ’ j ’ ’ 1 ’ ’ 4 ° e 
1954 | 115,137 | 25,736 8,600 | 16,304 | 8,843 7,000 3,140 tinuing source of anxiety, 
Rhokana : ey a ; | and the high yields of the 
Year to June 30, 1952 | 18,938 164 | 11,322 7,861 5,625 2,166 : 
, » 1953} 74,216 | 19,333 8,730 | 11,099 | 8,391 6,625 2,713 shares reflect this anxiety. 
1954| 79,755 | 20,865 | 10,159 | 11,121 | 9,544 6,250 3,649 But it would probably be 
Roan Antelope :— foolish to allow this to mar the 
to June 30,1952 | 81,027 | 16,684 7,060 9,636 3,643 2,123 1,420 : 
» » 1953} 87,307 | 21,706 | 9.479 | 12.424 | 7788 | 4213 | 5,740 essential truth that the Rho- 
, 1954] 88,678 | 19,480 | 11,136 | 9,211 5,729 3,932 1,790 





* Before charging provisions for replacements, 





+ Including sums arising from special credits. 


desian mines are a great 
and still growing industry. 


Money for Motors 


N INE years after the war it may seem odd to talk 

of post-war development programmes. But the 
capital extensions announced by the motor industry 
this autumn are simply that. The industry marshalled 
its forces immediately after the war, putting in new 
assembly lines and marketing new models. Develop- 
ment on a more extensive scale was held back by the 
shortage of steel. When that obstacle disappeared the 
battalions marched again ; Morris and Austin merged 
into British Motor and two motor body makers were 
absorbed by British Motor and Ford. A move forward 
on a broad front seemed imminent but it was post- 
poned when the ‘American recession threatened. The 
plans for the grand assault on the market had to wait 
until now for completion. 

The new deployment was planned in fine weather. 
Last week-end, the industry announced that a new 
record in car output was set up in October ; 64,990 cars 
came off the assembly lines, compared with the 
previous record of 64,500 of last May. Almost every 
one of the recent motor company reports speaks of 
improvements in the volume and value of sales and in 
profits. Among these the directors of British Motor 
Corporation have reported that the number of vehicles 
despatched increased by 27 per cent (from 278,840 to 
353,834 vehicles). They add that an output of 10,000 


units a week is expected next year and of 12,500 units 
a week in 1956. Also looking forward, the directors 
of Standard Motor in their preference stock prospectus 
anticipate an output of 100,000 vehicles in 1954-55, 
compared with 73,000 in 1953-54, without any 
slackening in tractor production. It is the prospect 
of even brighter skies in five years’ time that 
has set the big divisions of Ford, Vauxhall 
and British Motor and the smaller motor battalions 
rolling. Full employment and an improvement 
in living standards in Britain, Europe and the 
Commonwealth seem to have convinced the manufac- 
turers that the market is nowhere near its saturation 
point. -An annual capacity of 1,500,000 vehicles in 
1960, compared with an output of about 900,000 this 
year, is within the bounds of their ambitions—and of 
achievement. 

The pace of capital development is hot. Ford leads 
the way with a programme estimated to cost £65 mil- 
lion in the next five years, and this company has the 
distinction of being able to state at the outset that its 
programme will probably be financed without any 
appeal to the capital market. Vauxhall, in contrast, ‘is 
likely to raise as much as half of its £36 million pro- 
gramme—also spread over five years—by borrowings, 
using, it is expected, the medium of private placings. 
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The last of the big triumvirate, British Motor, 
is raising just over {4,100,000 towards a programme 
that will cost not less than £9 million by a “ rights ” 
issue of ordinary shares. Existing stockholders are 
offered 10,291;623 §s. shares at 8s. each in the ratio of 
one for ten. British Motor’s £9 million looks tiny when 
set against the programmes of Ford and Vauxhall, but 
it may be only the first instalment. 

The smaller groups, 
Rootes, Standard and 
Rover, have also had to 
appeal to the capital 
market. Their appeals 
have been couched in 
different terms, but they 


have all been framed to Motor Ordinary 
Shares 
(End 1949=100) 


catch the eye of the institu- 
tional investor. From the 
issue of a 1974-84 4 per 
cent debenture stock and 
the placing of 500,000 
§ per cent £1 preference 
shares at 20s. 3d. each, 
Rootes will secure about 
£3,390,000. That sum 
should bridge the gap 
between what the company can plough back 
from profits and the {10 million which will be 
spent on development. Like Rootes, Standard 
and Rover should be able to finance their capital pro- 
grammes without further recourse to the market. 
Standard has scored a success with its preference offer 
(bringing in about £2,930,000) while Rover has put its 
trust in a “rights” offer of ordinary shares (raising 
about £ 1,600,000). 


THE SHARE PICTURE 


yon Leading Industrial 
tk ncmmctrdingry Shares 
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All the new capital will have to be seryceq 
and, at the same time, well over half ihe 
cost of all the capital projects (to say nothing of w.rk- 
ing capital requirements which must expand in ‘he 
next few years) will have to come from ploughed 5 ick 
earnings. Current profits are high, but the advaices 
already recorded are by no means uniform. The ::te 
at which new equipment has made a contribution to 
earnings has varied widely, 
but the latest profit figures 
contain the warning that 
margins will not be uni- 
form in a market which, 
though expanding, is 
highly competitive. 

Without exception, the 
companies seem to hiy 
assumed that demand wll 
be sufficiently buoyant to 
lift: profits as the new 
equipment comes into pro- 
duction. In the sense that 
an imcrease in output 
may reduce unit cots 


(July 1, 1935 +100) 


Source: Financial Times Share Indices that is true. In the sense 


that a reduction in pur- 
chase tax (or, perhaps, even im other taxes) or an 
improvement in the condition of the roads would give 
demand a fillip it is also true. But new customers will 
pick and choose among the vehicles and it may not be 
uniformly true for all the manufacturers. Another 
possibility—beyond the control of the industry—is [ull 
convertibility for sterling. Convertibility might hav: 
little effect on the British and European markets but the 
competitive attractions of American cars, say, 





PROFITS, ASSETS AND DEVELOPMENT 
(£'000s) 


we Birmingham Standard 
British Motor Social Aun Rootes Motors Rover Moser 
Fok en a ors 
Year ended July 31, ali July 31, | July 31, | July 31, | July 31, aly 31, | Aug. 1, July 31,,Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
1953 | 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
Tonditit': QOdUh . oo. osk 6 os x0 So 3,122 | 4,01 
Net profit . ei Se eae 644 900 
Ordinary dividends. pa Cie ine eal 338 33 
Retained QeOGist, ... we. casei 171 353 
Gross fixed assets.............. | 12,878 9,148 | 10,7 
Less depreciation .......25. 6: 7,995 3,956 | 4,69 
Niet Sener GORGE oi ied ks kw hee's 4,883 5,192 | 6,034 
Stacks 5. kone ae ae aneeeees 9,235 6,457 | 7,30 
Net liquid assets*. .. 2.42.54... Dr. 466 3,559 | 3,765 
Net weer? 250 bcs becied avis 9,539 7,472 | 7,792 
Outstanding capital commitments 244 | 1,521 | 2,255 
Estimated capital programme. . .. ao § 
Estimated new issue proceeds... .. 2.9% 


* Cash, tax reserve certificates and quoted investments /ess bank overdrafts and acceptance credits. 





—_ 


** Ordinary capital, capital reserves and revenue reserves (excluding future tax ren 


t lacing sums arising from special credits. 
§ Not known 
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\ustralia (where profits margins are smaller than in 
tain) could threaten the ascendancy of the British 
ustry in Commonwealth markets. Again it would 
bably be the smaller companies which would feel the 

h most. Those companies know what competitive 
intages the “ big three” enjoy ; hence Rover takes 

: a re-insurance policy in the shape of Land Rovers, 

| Standard in the shape of tractors and their com- 

vents. Nor are investors unaware of them. 

When profits go up, equity shareholders will expect 
igger slice of the fruit of development. That 
ctation lay behind the recent boom in motor shares. 
or equities rose more sharply than the general run of 

chips: Several reasons can be advanced for their 
behaviour: the motor-companies were obviously earn- 

: big profits ; bigger dividends were expected (and 

ly secured) from British Motor and bigger dividends 
still in prospect from Ford ; and the new issues 
ch investors guessed were coming were expected to 
ain a bonus element for shareholders. Recently the 
between motor shares and other industrial equities 


Sterling Sags 


C rERLING has this week shown more pronounced and 
.) persistent signs of weakness than at any previous time 
is year. The spot rate against the US dollar has dipped 
rclow $2.79, and that against the Canadian dollar below 
70, while the rate for transferable sterling has fallen to 
52.714, its lowest since September, 1953. This weakness 
ults to a large extent from the usual seasonal influence, 
impact of which has this year been extended for a 
mber of reasons. The autumn purchases of cereals by 
irope appear to have been left until later than usual 
-cause of earlier expectations of a substantial drop in cereal 
ices. This fall has not occurred ; on the contrary, the 
r harvest in Europe has helped to maintain prices and 
increase the tonnage of cereals, and particularly of hard 
neat, that will have to be imported from North America. 
i¢ impact of these purchases upon the exchange markets 
“as thus been both delayed and accentuated. Much of 
rope’s imports of dollar grain is being financed through 
‘ling and while the credit side of the exchange settlement 
‘akes place through the European Payments Union, where 
' has helped to improve Britain’s position, the debit side 


‘ccurs on the exchange market, and puts pressure on. 


‘‘erling as against both US and Canadian dollars. Some 
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has narrowed, for only the Ford dividend has still to 
come and the new issue details have replaced market 
guesses. 

Investors now know that the capital requirements of 
the industry add up to a very large sum. Shareholders 
will have to take second place, though not necessarily 
a back seat. Development expenditure may act as a 
drag on dividends, but that does not necessarily rule 
out higher dividends. There is a reason for the 
narrowing of the premium that motor shares command 
over other equities. But it is not a reason why the 
premium should run off altogether. No investor can 
ignore the possibility of a reduction of purchase tax or 
the campaign for better roads. His preferences for 
individual motor shares are expressed adequately 
enough in the spread of yields. In general, he must 
incline to the view that the concentration of power 
within the industry will raise the status of the leading 
motor shares and that those shares have greater growth 
potentialities than most of the established blue chip 
equities. 





Business Notes 


American purchases of sterling commodities are also running 
at less than their normal seasonal level. 

The weakness of transferable sterling acquires special 
significance by reason of the fact that the discount in terms 
of the official rate has now widened to over 3 per cent— 
the level at which the “shunting” of high priced 
commodities such as tin becomes profitable. Some special 
factors have been at work in this particular market. Some 
of the offers of transferable sterling have been of Latin- 
American origin and are thought to be connected in part 
with sales of Chilean copper to Communist countries against 
payment in transferable sterling, which is then “ flogged ” 
in the New York market against dollars. The repatriation 
of recently unblocked foreign holdings of marks has also 
caused some pressure on sterling. Most of the conversion 
involved has been against dollars, and some of it has 
followed the triangular route via transferable sterling. 

Both in the official and unofficial markets, therefore, the 
pressure on sterling has arisen from the fact that it is 
still the: principal European currency and provides the 
bridge over which most of the transfers from European to 
dollar currencies are carried—all of which should serve as 
a useful reminder, while plans for convertibility are still 
being considered, of sterling’s wide responsibilities. The 
fall in sterling has been-duly reflected in the price of gold, 
which at fixing on Thursday rose to 251s. 5d. 
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Dorman Long Triumph 


HE event in the markets this week has been the astonish- 
c ing success of the Dorman Long offer. Success was 
expected ; it was the degree of over-subscription and the 
size of the premium that was surprising. The stags must 
have secured a large slice of the 15 million {1 ordinary 
shares, but plenty of other buyers came forward to buy 
from them at substantial premiums. Applications were for 
£75 million shares, so that the offer was five times sub- 
scribed, or four times if the firm applications of under- 
writers are not reckoned. This is far the most successful 
response that the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency has yet achieved. Necessarily the allotments were 
heavily scaled down: applications from former shareholders 
were allotted in full up to only 400 shares, the larger 
applicants receiving 18 per cent of their applications, subject 
to a minimum of 400 shares. On the non-preferential 
forms, the basis was up to 200 shares in full with about 
10 per cent for the larger applicants. 

The shares which were offered at 22s. 6d. went to an 
immediate premium. In an active market on Tuesday some- 
thing like 2} million shares changed hands and the premium 
rose steadily until it reached Is. 6d. per share. It was 
evident that the buyers were partly applicants who had 
been too late to apply on the prospectus, but mainly because 
the institutions had decided to build up their heavily scaled 
down allotments. It is worth recalling that with the agency’s 
first public offer—United Steel a year ago—the opposite 
happened. The issue was well oversubscribed, but the 
steady investors did not do much buying afterwards and a 
discount quickly developed. The change in investors’ atti- 
tude springs from two sources. The political outlook has 
changed and the Liverpool by-election is the symbol of that 
change, reminding them that steel shares are due for a 
rise if the present Government secures a second term. Also 
the whole basis of the market has changed. It is not actively 
rising at the moment, but in the past year securities in 
general, including several of the steel shares, have risen 
smartly while the agency is still basing its offer prices on 
yields of over 7 per cent. On that basis Dorman Long 
are probably not overvalued at a modest premium though 
it is reasonable to expect that there is some selling by stags 
still to be absorbed. The premium slipped away a little 
on Thursday as that selling developed. 


Supplementing Steel Supplies 


NCE again the steel industry is measuring its prospects 
O in terms of what it can produce, not by what its 
customers may demand. This year’s output is likely to be 
fully 184 million ingot tons ; next year, the Iron and Steel 
Board has told the Minister of Supply it might exceed 194 
million ingot tons. This is a great increase over last year’s 
figure of 17.61 million tons; but even so, quite acute 
shortages exist of various kinds of finished steel, and next 
year imports may have to go up again. 


Since steel demand in Western Europe has recovered . 


sharply this summer, and production is now running at 
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- record. levels, it is not easy for Britain to make up its mar- 


ginal shortages of certain finished products from the Cop. 
tinent. Although steel demand in the United States has 
gradually been increasing just recently, it remains the one 
major producer with a good deal of idle capacity, and it js 
clear that some of the imports Britain now needs wil! have 
to be paid for in dollars. This week the import duty on 
tinplate was suspended for a year, and licences wil! be 
granted for imports from the United States—by producers, 
This is the first time that it has ever been necessary for 
Britain to import significant quantities of tinplate ; demand 
at home for food canning has been very high this year, and 
the industry has also stepped up its exports. Most of the 
hand mills that were closed in 1952/53 are back in produc- 
ton ; but in the meantime’stocks of tinplate have been con- 
siderably depleted. American tinplate is at present cheaper 
than the Continental plate, but considerably more expen- 
sive than plate sold in Britain. It will be sold at home prices 
by the two big companies that will do the importing—the 
Steel Company of Wales and Richard Thomas & Baldwins. 
But British tinplate producers are at present able to obtain a 
fairly significant export premium on the plate they send 
overseas, so this loss on imported plate will be partly offset. 
The industry has little prospect of being able to increase its 
own production of tinplate quickly. Capacity at Ebbw Vale 
is being increased, and eventually the Velindre mill will be 


coming in ; but both of these major increases are some time 
off. 


Threepence for a Coupon 


oO assess the real effect of distributing coupons that 
aT enable housewives to buy a branded washing powder at 
less than. the advertised price, and decide how long this 
remains worth while in widening the permanent market, is 
a delicate marginal exercise for any manufacturer—particu- 
larly when more and more housewives begin to be able 
to obtain his competitor’s washing powders too, if not 
other groceries altogether, for his coupons. Such busi- 
ness decisions call for the hunch as well as the slide rule. 
But it is obvious that Unilever decided to abandon this 
technique of promoting sales of its household washing 
powders last weekend, and to replace it with substantial 
cuts in price, because it felt the coupons had outlived their 
usefulness—and certainly not because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told a questioner at a political meeting that 
he might “look into ” the coupon technique. ‘ 

Unilever has announced this decision at a time when it 
appears to be on the upgrade in the detergents business. 
For a long time its chief rival, Thomas Hedley of New- 
castle, was credited with a comfortable lead over all other 
competitors in sales of synthetic detergents for the home. 
But during this summer there have been indications that 
Unilever was securing a steadily growing share, presuma)|y 
to some extent at Hedley’s expense. Unilever’s new powder 
Omo, in particular, seems to have established itself quickly 
in the market, with the aid of heavy advertising—and floods 
of coupons. The coupon technique, indeed, has often beca 
counted as indispensable not only to introduce a new brand 
but to support sales throughout the early stages. It may 
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TRUSSED CONCRETE 


STEEL GO. LTD. Truscon House, Lower Marsh, London, S.E.1 


- Castings 
to crow about 


And you'll get them good 
and early from Gloucester 





| R grey iron castings always come up to scratch when 
you get them from Gloucester Foundry. This is one of the most 
advanced foundries in Europe, supplying very large outputs of 
castings to the railways, the automobile industry, agricultural 
machinery makers, and many other leading engineering and 
allied industries. You get castings on time, consistent in quality, 
and keenly priced. Why not let Gloucester quote for your next 
castings in grey iron, ‘ Blackheart’’ malleable, or special alloy 
irons ? A Gloucester casting specialist is always ready to call on 
you and advise on casting design to help save both time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 
{A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd.) 


Tel : 
elephone: Gloucester 2304] Telegrams: ‘Pulleys’ Gloucester 
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Pieces from a Picture of TI 


The picture as a whole forms the background to much 

of the developnient of our technological age. It is broad 
and full of detail: it includes the electric cooker in your 
kitchen or the bicycle in your garden shed as well as 
tubes finer than a hair, or rolling mills that handle metal 


billets as easily as though they were pounds of butter. 


Look at anything requiring precision or mechanical 

tubes, however intricate. Watch foodstuffs being conveyed 
through a factory or finished parts to an assembly line 
and you will, in all likelihood, be looking at TI. Engage 
in any kind of engineering that requires steel, wrought 
aluminium alloys, forged pressure vessels, metal 
prefabrications, electrical switchgear and cables, industrial 
paints ... You will find again and again that you are 


using materials and skills developed by TI. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies has a 
mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them are 
the combined skills and experiences of the many 


trades TI follows. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


TRAFALGAR 5633 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “‘insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AE! 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
ate a family of companies: 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


for progress through electricity < Fe Rees Frome Houston Co- La. 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Led. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd, 

Sunvic Controls Ltd, 
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<ignificant, however, that Unilever since the spring has 
ee heavily engaged in another newly competitive market 
argarine. _ And ~ competition’ between the branded 
varines has been’ on quality and price—with heavy 
tising, certainly, but without coupons. 
hen competition shifts to price, sheer size counts. The 
\perative Wholesale Society, which markets its own 
i of synthetic detergent, matched Unilever’s price cuts 
| the same day, and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet did the 
with its very similar detergent Fab. Hedleys waited 
« days, then announced rather smaller price cuts for 
etic washing powders, leaving its products more expen- 
ian Unilever’s—1s. rod. a-packet against 1s. 8d., for 
arable products that both formerly cost 1s. rid. It 
e prices of its household’ soaps and soap powders, 
r, rather below Unilever’s new prices: This sharper 
nter-attack, however, is in a field where Hedley’s share 
ie - market is generally thought to-be considerably 
; it is with the synthetic powders that its greatest 
ess, in volume’ of sales, have hitherto been. achieved. 
s therefore not-the sudden bout of competitive price- 
ng that might have been set off ; both of the main com- 
rs, Clearly, are waiting for Mr Nielsen to tell them how 
h the last few pennies count in a market that for years 
been printing. its own peculiar brand of “tied scrip.” 


Retailers and Purchase Tax 


‘y-He Chancellor of the Exchequer has been asked by 
| retailers to repeat the formula tried out for the first 
i¢ last year, and: to make any changes in purchase ‘tax 
it he contemplates in January instead of in his April 
idget. But this time Mr Butler may not find it so easy to 
mply with their request. .No changes in purchase tax 
re made in this year’s budget. At the beginning: of 
juary, the Treasury announced certain minor changes, 
iricted mainly to moving individual items from higher to 
ver tax brackets. Early in February, the Chancellor 
ed that no further changes in purchase tax would be 
e in his coming budget. This statement was intended 
put an end to retailers’ pre-budget speculations that led 
scm, with the memories of {£15 millions of tax losses on 
k still fresh in their bank-balances, to reduce stocks of 
d goods to a m:nimum, te negotiate elaborate and 
satisfactory “sale or return” agreements and generally 
dislocate work at the factories. 
he Chancellor has authority to alter purchase tax at any 
ue during the year, but it is open to debate how far he 
prepared, or justified, in anticipating his Budget in the 
that retailers are asking him to do. It is one thing 
innounce that no changes will be made—although even 
( statement can be represented as an arguable break 
h precedent—and another to announce tax changes that 
| make an appreciable difference to revenue. In 1952-53, 
yield from purchase tax was £315 million. The reduc- 
1 in rates of 25 per cent made in the 1953 budget was 
pected to cost the Exchequer £60 million in a full year. 
the Chancellor were contemplating purchase tax reduc- 
ns of this order next spring, would he be prepared to 
inounce them in January’ or February? Even if Mr 
“aller felt that arguments of economic expediency justified 


eo 
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him in disclosing important fiscal changes before the 


_ Budget, political expediency would pull in the opposite 


direction, for the cumulative political effect of tax reduc- 
tions is unquestionably far greater when they are announced 
all.at the same time. 

If Mr Butler decides to withhold any announcement until 
April, both retailers and manufacturers are certain to take 
this as a sign that substantial tax changes are in fact con- 
templated. Whether they will be correct in their assump- 
tions or not, they are likely to take all possible steps to run 
down their stocks of taxed goods, while their customers 
who have in past: years been even mort adroit than the 
retailers in anticipating the Chancellor, are equally likely to 
stay out of the shops until after the Budget. When the 
effects on the consumer goods industries and on the retail 
economy are added up, last year’s concession may turn out 
to have more savage repercussions than those that would 
have followed had the Chancellor stuck to tradition and 
allowed the now-traditional pre-budget retail slump to take 
its course. 


Tin Control in Malaya 


NY scheme for restricting the output of a mining industry 
must try to satisfy two requirements that tend to be 
mutually conflicting. It must ensure that the total per- 
mitted output is met from the mines best fitted to do so ; 
hence the right to produce must be transferable. It must 
also ensure that such transfers do not create a vested class of 
absentee mine landlords, living off the sale of production 
quotas to the-active miners. The scheme operated in 
Malaya under the prewar international tin cartel fell short 
of those requirements. ‘Now the Malayan government and 
representatives of the tin industry have prepared a.new one 
for operation under the International Tin Agreement 
(which, unlike its predecessor, includes consuming as well 
as producing countries). If the present proposals are 
adopted, the objectionable features of the previous scheme 
should be avoided. The principle is that assessment—the 
potential output of the mine—and quota will normally 
belong to the mine and its operator, and will go with the 
mine if its ownership changes or if the equipment is moved 
to another locality. Assessment.would be based on output 
during 1951-1953, but the entry of new mines not working 
before January 1, 1954, would be safeguarded... The total 
quotas are to be divided between the European and Chinese 
mines in proportion to their share of Malayan production. 
All assessments would be reviewed, and if necessary 
revised, every two years, and mines that do not produce 
would in time forfeit their assessment, and hence their right 
to quota, unless they could show good cause. In the long 
run, this should concentrate production among the most 
efficient mines. In the short ‘run, however, a mine should 
have the right to transfer its quota ; firstly, because mines 
cannot always remain in production, and secondly, so that 
mines belonging to a group do not all have to work below 
capacity, but can concentrate production among a few 
mines. The scheme would therefore allow mines belonging 
to a group to sell their three-monthly quotas among them- 


selves, but no mine could be in more than one group. In 
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addition, two sales “ pools ” would be formed, one for the 
European and one for the Chinese mines. The sale of 
quotas between groups, and between individual mines, 
would be made through these pools. The price of quotas 
sold through the pool would be based on the price of tin 
concentrates and on the size of quota, the price rising as the 
size of quota fell. The scheme seems to be as sound as any 
form of restriction can be, but its administration will have 
to be sound, too. The tin agreement is expected to be 
ratified within the next month or two, and to come into 
operation next spring. 


An Instalment by Debenhams 


EBENHAMS. controls the biggest chain of high class 
department stores in this country. Continually, itis 
adding new stores, and developing and extending its pro- 
perties. Its capital meeds are heavy at present-day costs. 
Its directors, however, firmly resist any suggestions that its 
older properties, considerably undervalued in its balance 
sheet, should be revalued. In his statement, ‘the chairman, 
Mr G. M. Wright, estimates total capital commitments at 
about £3 million and reveals that-the board are considering 
“the most advantageous means of raising the funds that will 
be required over a term of years.’’ The company’s credit 
stands high ; it can raise the money, and shareholders will 
naturally expect that the dividend payments will. not in 
future be burdened by the need to retain an excessive part 
of the profits. 
It was on a capital of £5 million that the directors declared 
a dividend of 274 per cent, against the equivalent of 20 
per cent, in keeping with their earlier pledge of a progressive 
return on the equity. The bigger dividend has been paid 
out of higher profits. -In the year to July 31st the gross 
trading profit went up from £3,939,136 to £4,797,347 and 
in many stores that advance reflected a rise in turnover. The 
chairman believes that an even greater volume of trade will 
be required if any improvement over the latest results is to 
be achieved, It is, perhaps, for that reason that some of the 
stores “have already instituted instalment buying in the 
heavy departments.” This policy, the chairman adds, may 
be developed more generally throughout the group, but he 
thinks that it is essential to keep “ this mortaging of future 
incomes within bounds and not make it one of the main 
features of a selling programme.” Mr Wright may be trying 
to attract a different kind of customer from those of the 
multiples ; he may prefer to use different. methods for 
attracting those customers ; but, like the cheaper end of-his 
trade, he does realise that extended credjt pays. 


The Onassis Insurance 


«¢ ADVENTURES and perils of the seas, men at 
war, fire, enemies, pirates, robbers, thieves 
reprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints and detentions of 
all kings princes and people of what nation, condition or 
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quality soever. . . .” Those are the words of ancient 
origin which still govern Lloyd’s policies,although nowadays 
war risks, unless specially insured, are excluded. They are 
the words appropriate to the insurance of Mr Onassis’; 
whaling fleet, carried again mainly in London as it has been 
since the fleet was formed.. The present expedition is jts 
fourth, for there was none in 1953. 

Mr Onassis’s fleet of twelve catchers and the factory ship 
Olympic Challenger is insured in the event of total loss for 
£5 million, a figure which includes his expected profits. Of 
this amount £4} million is at risk in the London insurance 
market, divided between Lloyd’s and the insurance com- 
panies in approximately equal proportions. The remaining 
10 per cent is insured in New York. The insurance covers the 
normal maritime perils and is extended to war risks, includ- 
ing capture and detention ; a further special insurance pro- 
vides for a daily payment up to a maximum $30,000 (US) 
for a maximum of 30 days in the event of the factory ship (in 
the absence of which it is useless for the catching ships to 
kill whales) being rendered inoperative by the action of the 
Peruvian Government. This insurance was underwritten in 
London, mainly at Lloyd’s. 

It appears that the fleet was’ fishing for sperm whales 
well before the opening of the Antarctic season, which runs 
from January 7th to the end of March, but it is usual for 
whaling expeditions to fish sperm whales on their way down 
to the Antarctic. The Onassis. fleet in particular has twice 
before caught sperm whales in the area.of the recent inci- 
dents. Underwriters were therefore not accepting a reckless 
proposition. Reports from Lloyd’s surveyors who have in- 
spected Olympic Challenger and the four whale-catchers 
taken to Payta suggest that actual damage in the skirmish 
has not been severe. The insurance market is therefore ex- 
pecting that such claims as it may receive will come mainly 
under the $30,000 special claims policy. 


Wool Fall Checked 


FTER two years of stability, the raw wool market has, 

lost its bloom. Apart from brief bursts of strength, 
prices fell steadily in the first three months of the season. 
Merino and crossbred wools are now about 20 per cent 
cheaper than at the close of the previous season’s sales. 
Wool is the sterling area’s largest single export, and a [:!l 
of that magnitude will touch many countries, particularly 
Britain. Some fall in price was probably inevitable. Thougi 
world consumption of wool is still high, it is running below 
the level of the first nine months of last year. Supplies of 
raw wool, on the other hand, will probably be slightly 
larger than last year. Hence the season opened with the 
prospect of a small surplus of wool, and stocks in most 
countries were adequate. Buyers could afford to play 4 
waiting game, and did so. The sharp fallin prices in recent 
weeks undoubtedly encouraged buyers throughout tlic 
chain of manufacture to delay placing new orders with thei: 
suppliers, and so the decline fed on itself. But though com 
petition at the auctions has been less active than last season, 
nearly all wool on offer has been sold, and it has hap- 
pened that prices have become firm when offerings hav< 
been exceptionally heavy. 
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PARENT COMPANY OF 


| PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Ingots and Billets INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTD. 
Sand and Die-Castings RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 

: Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 

Buildings and Engineering Structures S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. 

| Containers and Food Equipment WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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This week is an example. There are heavy offerings in 
the dominions, and London is also selling. Yet prices for 
most types of wool in the dominions have been firm, and 
for some types slightly higher. At the first day’s sale in 
London on Wednesday the market was steady, and in line 
with prices being paid in the dominions. Firmness at this 
time of the year might be expected, for buyers must allow 
for the closing of the dominion auctions for the long Christ- 
mas break. But if confidence can be restored to the market 
now, the second half of the wool-selling season should get 
off to a good start. There seems to be no undue cause for 
pessimism. World consumption of wool does not appear to 
have fallen in the second and third quarters of this year, 
and if Britain can be taken as a guide, public demand for 
wool goods is being well maintained. Russian buying, which 
gave the market useful support last year, remains unpredict- 
able, but if the South American producers of crossbred 
wools continue to hold out for higher prices, sales of 
dominion crossbreds should benefit. 


Co-operation from the Co-ops 


HE movement for neat and attractive balance sheets is 
T still gathering momentum. It now spreads into that 
stronghold of conservatism the co-operative movement. The 
Co-operative Union gives awards for well presented balance 
sheets and it points out with regret that most of those sub- 
mitted “ were of deplorably low standard.” Here are two 
of the gems culled from society balance sheets of co-opera- 
tive societies : 

To Balance carried to final revenue account, £239 1s. 1d. 
Particulars of our funeral furnishing service will be found 
on page 12. 


And 

Please do not ask for your dividend, as often a refusal 

causes offence. 

Small wonder that the Co-operative Union has found it 
necessary to produce a critical survey and brochure.* It 
advises the local societies how to arrange their annual 
accounts and the statements that go with them, and how to 
choose the type and paper. It is a useful brochure, nicely set 
out and full of good practical ideas which might possibly be 
of use outside the co-operative movement, though the type 
of information to be handed to the member of a retail 
co-operative society has not much in common with what the 
shareholder of a public company expects. 

The co-operator is not starved of information: He 
receives a large volume of (usually ill-presented) data includ- 
ing several items for which the shareholder would never 
dare to ask. Both the London Co-operative and the Royal 
Arsenal show complete lists of investments, a departmental 
break-down of the turnover, and—admirable discipline— 
lists of attendances of the committee members at the com- 
mittees to which they have been elected. The auditors’ 
reports, too, are delightfully terse and clear compared with 
the elaborate language which the Companies Act - now 
imposes on company auditors. - On the other hand the 
societies tend not to show their plans for capital develop- 

* Balance Sheet Presentation—Co-operative Union Ltd. Man- 
chester. 2s. : 
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ment nor (understandably) which of their trading depart. 
ments have contributed to the profit. 

The report contains the observation that “a good bulance 
sheet deserves to be widely distributed.” Unforturately, 
few of the balance sheets of the movement do receiv: wide 
distribution ; remarkably few receive a full press distribu. 
tion and the public is left to wonder whether they are not 
considered good balance sheets from the angle of beaury or 
from that of financial strength. The attempt to improve 
presentation can do nothing but good. But something more 
is wanted—a lead from that vast trading organisation the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society which keeps its own 
figures a close secret. The retail societies have enormous 
investments in the CWS (Royal Arsenal has over [5 
million, and London Co-operative Society over £8 million, 
loaned to and invested in the wholesale society). Their 
balance sheets cannot properly be valued while the status 
of those loans and investments is unknown. 


The Last of the Standstill 


S a result of a conference held in London last week 
A between representatives of German Standstill debtors 
and of British, American and Swiss banks, it may be 
claimed that the last has been seen of the German Standstill 
Agreements that have cluttered the international money 
markets for more than 23 years. Only minor elements will 
henceforth linger on from those agreements. There are 
certain classes of standstill debts that cannot be finally dis- 
posed of while the Iron Curtain bisects Germany. [hey 
are the obligations incurred by firms in Eastern Germany— 
including disputed claims where East German debts are 
endorsed by banks in Western Germany. But the standstill 
debts that relate wholly to West Germany have been finally 
liquidated, and on terms that would have been regarded 
as extraordinarily generous until a few months ago. [he 
creditors who, for one reason or another, refused to take 
repayment in Sperrmarks before the war or who avoided 
other temptations to cut their losses—and then went 
through the seeming certainty of. total loss during and 
immediately after the war—have now been: recompensed 
for their patience or fatalism by reimbursement in ful! 

The problem of the German standstill debts was ast 
formally considered at the time of the London international 
conference on German debts in the summer of 1952. It 
was then decided. to bring new life and reality to ‘his 
volume of indebtedness that had been frozen since 193! 
by “ reactivating” or “ recommercialising,” i.e., using the 
credits once again in financing the flow of normal trade 
between Germany and the rest of the world. But in {act 
very little of the standstill indebtedness outstanding in 1952 
has been used in this manner. The commercial and financial 
recovery of Germany has been such that German banks 
and firms have been able to secure new acceptance crei's 
in the international money markets on better terms (20 
those applied to the recommercialised standstill credi's. 
Some of the creditors, moreover, decided to take repaym<"! 
of their credits in blocked deutschemarks, and these recen'!y 
became eligible for conversion into foreign currencies 1 
the official rates of exchange. At last week’s meeting, there- 
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-, was discovered that the problem to be dealt with had 
nsiderably reduced in magnitude. It related to little 
-han one-fifth of the standstill indebtedness that had 
nsidered at the 1952 conference. In these circum- 
it was decided there was no need for continuing 
2 arrangements under which the standstill debt was 
-rpetuated, though in “ recommercialised” form. It 
‘efore been agreed that standstill credits maturing 
» beginning of December will no longer carry the 
tic renewal rights that have beer the hallmark -of 
ve standstill agreements ever since the original ver- 
1931. They will either be repaid or, if they are 
d, they will rank as ordinary acceptance credits fall- 
‘side the scope of inter-governmental agreements on 
: external indebtedness. 


Firm Freight Rates 


April the Chamber of Shipping index of tramp 
pping freight rates has been rising steadily—slowly 
\ugust (75.8 to 80.1) and thereafter in a more marked 

The September figure was 90.6 and for October 

se to 99.5. The November figure has not yet been 
hed, but it is apparent from recent quotations that 
eepness of the rise has been maintained. The base of 
ndex is 19§2= 100, and in many trades freight rates 
vell above the 19§2 average, although they are by no 
s near the exceptional peaks of 1951. Since then 
iting costs have increased, so that the earnings of tramp 
‘ing companies may not have returned to the level 
952. But there is no doubt that dry-cargo tramp ship- 
has again become a profitable business. 


t is easier to account for this change of fortune than to 


any reliable forecast as to how long it may last. The 
emunerative freight rates of the first half of the year led 
me reduction in the available tonnage through scrapping, 


i there has long been a decline in new construction of 


ramp type. A poor grain harvest in most grain import- 
countries has now renewed the interest of charterers in 
y tonnage, and this demand has been reinforced by the 
istent need for imports of coal to Europe from the 
ed States. In the Far Eastern and North Pacific trades 
trend also has favoured shipowners, and the dock strikes 
he United Kingdom and Australia have also created an 


ficial shortage of tonnage by holding ships up. For the 


t few months, therefore, freight rates are almost certain 


‘“‘Motor Business” 


The first regular issue of this quarterly publication 
will be issued next month. Full particulars of this 
continuous business research project for the motor 
and allied industries from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Extensien 17 
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at least to maintain their present levels, despite fluctuations 
in certain markets. Farther than next spring, however, it is 
difficult to foresee. But it is not without interest to note 
that some long-term charterers have recently taken vessels 
on charter for up to two years at rates that have not been 


_ equalled for nearly three years. 


Shortage of Nickel 


ISING industrial production in Britain has so far 
R uncovered few shortages of materials that seem likely 
to persist. Supplies of sheet steel and certain other steel 
products, and of tinplate too, should improve next 
year, and the shortage of British coal is being met by 
imports. Supplies of nickel, however, which have never 
been plentiful in recent years, have become more inadequate 
and there is little prospect of a material improvement. 
World demand for nickel, which has countless applications 
in the metal-using industries, is rising steadily and nickel 
producers have no doubt that if they could overtake the 
shortage they could develop more new uses. Output by 
the International Nickel Company of Canada, which 
accounts for about four-fifths of world production cannot 
quickly be expanded. The company is delivering 12,000 
tons a year to the American strategic stock, and a large part 
of the increasing output of other producers is also going 
into that stock. It would be uncharitable to blame the 
American government’s appetite for nickel entirely for the 
shortage, for only its willingness to pay up to $1 a |b for 
metal has enabled the low-grade deposits to be opened up. 
But unless the American government is prepared to abate its 
demands, civilian consumption will continue to suffer. 

This week International Nickel raised its price from 60 
cents to 643 cents a lb and the price of nickel delivered 
to consumers in this country has gone up from {483 to 
£519 a ton. The company’s price has been unchanged 
for nearly two years, and the increase does not seem to 
be unreasonable. Higher operating costs and its large 
Capital. investment programme were responsible for a fall 
in net earnings last year, despite increased sales. On the 
Continent, much higher prices are being paid for nickel 
from some sources ; quite corisiderable tonnages have been 
bought for up to about {1,100 a ton. Consumers in this 
country may reflect that they are not quite as short of 
nickel as the United States and some other countries, that 
it would be too much to expect the present high level of 
industrial demand to continue indefinitely. 


Mr Stassen Abhors A Vacuum 


te 


R STASSEN, the director of the Foreign Operations 

Administration in Washington, has forbidden Ameri- 
can manufacturers to put British vacuum brakes on the 
3,300 railway wagons they will make for the United States 
to send to India. Vacuum brakes are not normally made in 
the United States and the wagons destined for India will be 
fitted with specially made air-brakes that will be several 
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times more expensive. The additional cost involved by this 
decision will, it is estimated, be about £250,000. 

The Foreign Operations Administration is sending, all 
told, 100 locomotives and. 8,800 railway wagons to India. 
The bids that American firms have sent in for the job of 
building these railway vehicles were all nearly twice as high 
as those made by British, German, Japanese and other 
foreign manufacturers. But the American locomotive and 
wagon industries are very much in the doldrums and, once 
the results of the tenders for these contracts had been made 
known, pressure was put on the American Government to 
give some help to domestic companies. So contracts for a 
half of the locomotives and 3,300 of the wagons have been 
awarded to firms in the United States and the rest are being 
split amongst overseas manufacturers. In order to achieve 
neatness, it would seem, however, Mr Stassen has struck 
British brakes out of the American tenders. 


A Pretty Fast Maiden 


HE construction contract for Anglo-Iranian’s new 
i refinery at Kwinana (“ pretty maiden”) in Western 
Australia calls for completion by May 11th next year ; but 
Kwinana will be completed well before that. The project 
benefited somewhat from the cuts in capital expenditure 
that the Australian Federal Government had to decree in 
1952 ; these made building and structural materials easier 
to get in Australia, and labour easier to hire. It was 
originally expected that about 2,000-2,500 men would have 
to go out from Britain to the job ; in fact, only 187, half 
of whom were highly skilled welders, had to travel specially, 
though about 500 emigrants from Britain and Europe were 
taken on as soon as they landed at Perth. 

The economic climate, therefore, became more favourable 
than could have been expected. Nevertheless, the construc- 
tion job at Kwinana—situated on Cockburn Sound, an 
almost landlocked deep water anchorage—has been a remark- 
able one. Under. the main contractor, the American com- 
pany Kellogg International, the work has been handled by 
a British consortium of Costain-John Brown, D. C. and 
William Press, and Kinnear Moodie. The men in charge 
of the main construction had worked together in building 
Anglo-Iranian’s refinery at Grangemouth ; the managers: of 
the jetty construction had been together in Iran. A team 
of “ expeditors”” kept materials arriving smoothly for the 
refinery. The Government of Western Australia has kept 
pace in providing new houses for the refinery staff—a 
complete new township has arisen in two years. Kwinana 
has cost about £30 million sterling. It will have a through- 
put of three million tons a year; more than half of its 
refined products will go out by tanker to the eastern states 
of Australia and to New Zealand, while some of the 
remainder will go out by pipeline to Fremantle. 


£10 Million Offer to Persia 


HE British Government has announced the offer of a 
T credit of £10 million to Persia at 4 per cent repay- 
able gradually over five years. The figure is an increase 
on the sums mentioned in earlier discussions ; it has 
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been accepted in principle by Persia subject only to 
parliamentary approval there. It will match various 
American, French and German credits to Persia and help 
that country to rehabilitate its economy before substantial 
oil revenues are flowing in again. Details naturally have 
still to be worked out, but it is certain that the loan will be 
advanced through the Export Credit Guarantee Department, 
That is a method used successfully with the Yugoslav and 
Pakistan credits to ensure that the proceeds are spent on 
goods and services from this country, but it is unlikely that 
any attempt will be made to tie it closely to a particular 
list of British goods. The department will be acting under 
section 3 of its Act as a provider of credit rather than an 
insurer of credit, extending credit by one means or another 
as the goods are supplied and buying Persian promissory 
notes in exchange. 


Joseph Lucas Follows Suit 


R A. B. WARING, the chairman of Joseph Lucas (Indus- 
tries), cannot avoid saying “ Me, too,” when the 
chairmen of the motor companies announce massive devel- 
opment programmes. Indeed, as by far the biggest supplier 
of electrical equipment to that industry, Joseph Lucas must 
view those extensions with approval and joy. Hence, the 
company is “in the course of dmplementing plans for still 
further increasing its capacity to meet future requirements.” 
Some steps in that direction have already been taken. In 
1953-1954 about {14 million was spent on plant and equip- 
ment and two factories, which the company had previously 
rented, were bought.outright. Outstanding capital commit- 
ments at the end of July were estimated at £1,620,000. 
With cash and near liquid assets totalling over £8 million, 
expansion should not put any great strain upon the com- 
pany’s resources. Unlike many of its customers, it might 
be able to bear.the costs of expansion without an appeal for 
new money. That may be the reason why the directors still 
appear to put more emphasis on ploughing back profits than 
on dividend distributions. In contrast, shareholders, though 
welcoming the effective increase in their dividend from 
Is. Id. to 1s. 6d. on each £1 share, may see in the com- 
pany’s strength, in its plans for the future and in the virtual 
absence of competition, a reason for bigger returns on their 
investment. 


Rise in Bill Rates 


ILL rates rose unexpectedly at last Friday’s Treasury 

bill tender, and by an unusually large margin. The 
discount market reduced its bid by 3d. to £99 115. 10d. per 
cent, the lowest for over two months, and the average dis- 
count rate at which the whole offering was placed rose from 
£1 11s. 6.98d. per cent to £1 12s. 5.8 per cent. After the 
tender commercial bill rates were raised in line, the rate 01 
three months’ bank bills rising by 1/16 per cent to I 21/32 
per cent. The adjustment in the market’s bid was the largest 
since early July, and the widest downward movement to be 
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harvests and health 


The snake was an ancient syrnbol of Time 
| the turning year, with its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 

And the snake of &sculapius ‘has, 


classical times, been a symbol of healing. 


Agriculture to produce man’s food, 


and medicine to care for his health... 


The improvement of crops 

has been the main business of Fisons 

for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the science and production 

of chemical fertilizers began. 

\nd, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 
Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 


FISONS LIMITED * Harvest House - 
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Oil from the Silent World ? 





S THERE buried treasure beneath the sea? Do vast reservoirs of 
I oil lie waiting to be tapped ? 

Under the warm waters of the Persian Gulf a team of ‘aqua-lung’ 
divers led by Commandant Cousteau—famous for his under-water 
exploration—has_ been helping Anglo-Iranian to find the answers. 
These men, swimming like fish over the seabed, can explore its geology 
more closely than has ever before been possible. 

Their findings have already proved valuable. Soon, perhaps, the 


oil which becomes BP Super may be pumped from wells drilled deep 
into the bed of the sea, 


\Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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ie in a single week since the beginning of Match. The 
n the bid then was occasioned by the need for borrow- 
» at the Bank ‘on previous days ; and on the Wednesday 
‘ore last week’s tender some houses were likewise forced 
such borrowing. But the amounts involved were not 
e, and the facet that the market was “in the Bank” may 
-¢ provided no. more than a suitable occasion for an 
ustment in rates that the market had. been hoping to 
- on other grounds. Outside competition for bills has, 
vever, been strong in recent weeks, and at five consecu- 
- renders the market had received less than §0 per cent of 
amount it applied for ; but bill issues have been falling 
sharply than maturities, so that the volume of bills 
tanding has been rising seasonally week by week, to 
rd levels. In the event the market’s allotment fell only 
45 to 41 per cent last Friday, although total applica- 
remained mantaavly unchanged at the high level of 
(24.9 million. 


tu 


Remploy Works Its Passage 


EMPLOY, LTD., a company set up by the Ministry of 
\ Labour nine. years ago, can never expect to be a 
mmercial success, simply on its overall trading record 
h year. Most of the 6,400 severely handicapped people 
t it employs have a physical efficiency rated at only a 
arter to a third of that of the able-bodied; most of them 
ire special training and expensive equipment to do the 
the company can offer them ; and ‘its 90 small factories 
sprinkled right across the country, turning out a very 
range of articles specially suited for working by dis- 
1 persons, with all that that implies for production 
iency, the purchasing of materials, stock levels, and 
sizes Of orders the organisation can cater for. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
in GREAT BRITAIN 
CREASES OR DECREASES SINCE JUNE 1951 /THOUSANDS' 
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The company can be judged ‘commercially only by: the 
efficiency with which it operates within the limits it has 
been set, and the report it publishes this week to cover 
its activities during the year that ended last March shows 
that some improvement has been made. The range. of 
articles it produces has been extended, and greater effort 
has been put on-the lines that have proved most successful. 
Furniture and knitwear business rose sharply, and included, 
for the first time, {£10,000 worth of exports. These 


successes were recorded in spite of growing competition © 


from ordinary firms.- Government contracts, however, pro- 
vide a good half of Remploy’s work, and orders for tentage, 
tarpaulins and kitbags substantially increased. - But 
Remploy’s high-cost packing factories suffered severely 
from the Government’s decision to leave to its contractors 
the choice whether to use Remploy or other packing con- 
tractors.. Altogether, sales rose by 14 per cent, but wages 
and overheads also increased and total costs are still double 
the company’s turnover, so that Remploy’s annual deficit 
rose from £2,380,000 to £2,521,000. 

Since Remploy came in for some heavy criticism: from 
the Select Committee on Estimates two years ago, the 
original idea of providing work for large numbers of severely 
disabled people has been trinimed down, but.the company 
is still an uneasy compromise between a commercial and a 
philanthropic organisation. For much of its business it has 
to compete on the open market, but it can still. depend 
upon substantial government contracts and a large subsidy 
from the Ministry of Labour. For several years, however, 
the intake of disabled persons has been severely restricted 
and the costly plan to seek out a further 4,000 handicapped 
people living in remote places has been shelved. The itiea 
that Remploy should provide a “ corridor” for the disabled 
between the rehabilitation centres and normal employment 
has also-been pruned down. Fewer than 900 people have 
left the company for open industry since it started. 


Taxing Christmas Boxes 


NY employee who this year receives a Christmas box 

from his employer in the form of National Savings Cer- 
tificates will have to pay income tax on them just as if they 
were part of his normal income. The Inland Revenue has 
issued a reminder of the decision announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer twelve months ago, whereby the 
“ extra-statutory ” tax concession introduced during the 
war would be withdrawn after Christmas, 1953. To any 
employee affected, the new rule may seem anomalous at 
first glance, for he will now find that the cash in his pay- 
envelope is less than it would have been if he had not 
received the Christmas box (in this form). But in fact the 
concession itself was always rather anomalous, and any 
justification for it has long since disappeared. 

It was restricted, quite sensibly, to firms whose auditors 
could assure the tax authorities that Christmas boxes had 
formerly been given in kind, since the intention was to 
reduce the scramble for scarce goods. But some employers 
did not understand this restriction, with the result that 
employees who received Christmas boxes in cash (without 
deduction of tax) later found that they had an undischarged 
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tax liability. In any case, the concession was never related 
te any promise by the employee not to cash his certificate 
and spend the cash. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Good news from Tate and Lyle sent the price of its 
ordinary shares up by 5s. 13d. to 86s. 43d. on Thursday. 
Following bigger sales and a rise in profits of £920,000 to 
£4,345,000, the directors have raised the ordinary dividend 
from 16 to 18 per cent. A one for four free scrip issue is 
also to be made. And completing the’ good news, a revalua- 
tion of assets has given rise to a book surplus of £6,500,000. 


* 
The terms of trade held steady in October at 100 (on 
the basis of the 1953 average). 


* 


Details of the capitalisation scheme of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, which proposes to capitalise reserves 
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sufficient to make its “A” shares of £1 ten shillings paid 
instead of six shillings paid, show that the directors antici. 
pate that amount distributed as dividend in 1954/55 wilj 
not be less than in the past year, though the rate per cent 
will naturally be altered. The past year’s 17 per cent in 
terms of the higher capitalisation would be 10.2 per cent, 
So the market will expect 10} per cent and hope for 11 per 
cent. The dividend ratio between the “A” shares and the 
“B” shares (which at present rank equally with the “ A” 
up to 10 per cent but receive nothing further) is to be 
stabilised. In future the “B” shares will receive five 
twenty-sixths of the total amount to be distributed up to a 
maximum of 10 per cent. 


* 


The Road Haulage Disposals Board have now sold 
10,009 nationalised lorries, in 3,124 units. These figures 
include the sale of three road haulage companies—one of 
the methods of selling the BRS fleet permitted by the Trans- 
port Act, 1953, but not used until now. Two companies 
will operate in Scotland and the third in the North of 
England ; between them they will run 402 vehicles. The 
BRS parcels service, which has also been formed into a 
company for sale as one unit, has not yet been sold. 


JOHN BROWN. Details of the 
capital reorganisation scheme of John 
Brown and Company, the engineers and 
shipbuilders, have been announced this 
week. They received a generally favour- 
able reception. The scheme does two 
things: it gives effect to the intention to 
distribute a 50 per cent free scrip issue 
to ordinary shareholders with dividend 
rights ranking from the forthcoming 
interim dividend ; it also streamlines the 
two classes of preference capital into a 
single class, preserving to the company the 
right to make a further limited issue of 
preference shares. 

The company has at present in issue 
£1,250,000 of 4} per cent first preference 
stock units and £700,149 7 per cent non- 
cumulative preference stock units of 6s. 
each entitled to repayment in liquidation 
at ros. per unit. It is proposed to 
exchange the first preference units into the 
like number of new cumulative 4} per 
cent preference stock units.and each two 
second preference units into £1 of the 
new 4} per cent preference stock. The 
effect is that the first preference shares 
gain } per cent in their dividend; the 
7 per cent preference shares gain } per 
cent in their gross income yield and their 
repayment rights in redemption are 
exactly preserved by the capital increase. 
Both classes gain from a provision, put in 
at the suggestion of the trusts and insur- 
ance companies, that the preference capital 
in liquidation should be entitled to either 
par or the average market price of the 


| Company Notes 


previous 6 months, whichever is higher. 
The company gains the right to make 
further issues of preference capital pro- 
vided the issued preference capital does not 
exceed half the nominal ordinary capital, 
which will stand at £6,461,680 after the 
scrip issue. Ordinary shareholders concede 
the preference shareholders £4,000 a year 
net addition to the preference dividend, 
and £466,766 of reserves which has to be 
capitalised to give to second preference 
shareholders their new security. The latter 
concession is purely theoretical. That 
part of the reserves was always really 
needed to cover the ultimate rights of the 
7 per cent preference shareholders to be 
repaid at a premium in liquidation. 

The question remains; what will the 
company do when it has cleaned its capital 
structure and eliminated those awk- 
wardly constructed second preference 
shares? It is now possible for John 
Brown to make a preference issue, but 
there is no present intention of doing so. 
It is also possible that the holding com- 
pany will one day add to its list of opera- 
ting subsidiaries, but there is nothing at 
present in view. In particular there seems 
to be no progress on the issue of whether 
the group will re-acquire all or any of its 
former interest in the steel industry, and 
that no proposition has yet been made. 
It does not follow that the company is not 
willing buyer or that the Realisation 
Agency is not a willing seller. But Lord 
Aberconway, the chairman of John Brown, 
and Sir John Morison, the chairman of 


the Agency, are both shrewd business men. 
Each is watching for the other to make 
the first move. 


* 
HECTOR WHALING. The inves- 
tor’s main interest in whale catching is 
through the shares of the Hector Whaling, 
which controls United Whaling. The 
Union group (which is South African) 
also has shares quoted in London, but 
Salvensen and Co. are privately owned. As 
the new whaling season is about to begin, 
Hector Whaling announces its results for 


the previous year. They were poor. 
Years to July 31, 
1953 1954 
£ f 


Consolidated earnings :— ‘ 
Trading profit......... 941,514 508,222 


Transfer from reserve. . 82,449 
Profits not applicable to e 

IRB ees Be tee 20,030 7,599 
Tax provisions not re- 

OUMGE co ore 30,000 = 400,000 
Depreciation .......... 490,963 471,016 
TARR Sai 5h eo 225,722 010 
Balance available to Co. 355,664 544,945 
Ordinary dividends.... 93,061 13,061 
Ordinary dividends (per e 

COME So ces ees 20 20 
General reserve......., 3,000 ve 
Other reserves. .......: 110,845 == 70,000 
Carry forward......... 42,743 275,074 


5s. ordinary shares at 6s. 9d. yield {£14 td. 


per cent, 


Hector Whaling’s trading profit fe! to 
£508,222 for the year ended July 3:54 
compared with £941,514 for the previous 
year, the inevitzble result of a fall from 
£76 2s. 11d. per ton to £67 Ios. a ‘on 
in the price that the Ministry of Food 
paid for whale oil. The 20 per cent civ!- 
dend is, however, comfortably maintained 
and the company has a windfall of 
£400,000 of tax provisions no longet 
required, doubtless resulting from the 
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absorption of the United Whaling busi- 


re vestors naturally think of whale oil in 
, of the Antarctic season that is to 
n rather than of the season that has 
ended. On that the directors are able to 
rust a little guidance; sperm whaling 
begin in December ; the official baleen 
ling season on January 7th, and 
price of whale oil is substantially 
-her than last season’s £67 tos. Since 
issue of the preliminary figures the 
ip has announced a forward sale of 
bulk of its forthcoming catch at £75 
Investors may also feel that though 
p rice is no longer in doubt there would 
ances of a better catch if it should 
:ppen that Mr Onassis is hors de combat 
a substantial part of the season and 
the yield of over 14} per cent on the 
Hector §s. share gives the speculator a 
cnance. 


* 


MOYGASHEL. The textile indus- 
tries of Northern Ireland have faced a 
much harder struggle in the last few years 
than their English counterparts. Linen 
s dear ; high tariffs abroad and high pur- 
chase tax at home have weighted the 
scales against it. The long staple spun 

yon that was developed to keep the linen 
looms busy fell out of fashion and there 
has been some depression in Ulster, while 
Lancashire has been prospering. Investors 
will be cheered to see Moygashel of Dun- 
gannon coming back into the dividend list 
with a payment of § per cent, against nil, 
and a net profit before tax for the year 
ended July roth of £310,432, compared 
with £155,312. The company is still con- 
serving money to make.full provision for 
future tax and is now covered until mid- 
July, 1955. 

[he company uses its trade name to 

ver both pure linens and rayon fabrics, 
but the speech of the chairman, Colonel 


Arthur Chichester, makes it clear that it 
is the linen side, and in particular the 
export of linens, that has looked up. Stock 
at {1,691,381 shows a rise of £253,975, a 
rise that he describes as being in the main 
related to an expansion of the group’s turn- 
over in linen products (linen is a more 
expensive material than rayon) and in part 
to a widening in the range of the group’s 
fabrics. Export business, he reports, has 
shown marked expansion. In particular 
the group’s exports to the dollar markets 
were a record. 


Years to July 19, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :-— 

Trading profit........ 245,450 408,088 
Depreciation .......... 70,638 78,977 
Net profit before tax... 155,312 310,432 
FR Sh oT IRSA 92,183 168,277 
Further tax provision 

(against future tax).. 50,000 60,000 
Ordinary dividend..... oat 27,500 


Ordinary dividend per 
Re Pipe oes wea 5 
Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


ORRIN 5. 5 ediek ct ee 893,491 949,623 
SSOQUIIWEEE ss wkiccks ivsar 425,043 425,043 
NE 1,437,406 1,691,381 
TINO a aw Sieine<s 407,991 441,255 
Ce tet tee 95,615 31,090 
Crore nk. Sk ceds 196,184 243,179 
Overdrafts. .. 2.5... ate 103,052 


10s. ordinary Stock at 14s. yields {3 11s. 5d. per cent. 


If there is a swing towards linen suffi- 
cient to hoist Ulster’s exports over the 
formidable tariff walls they have to face, 
not only this, but. many other companies 
should benefit, but it would be a great 
mistake to overpaint the picture. Over 
the company’s business as a whole Colonel 
Chichester reports a bigger turnover, but 
smaller profit margins. The home market 
has been a difficult market with stocks 
often being released at less than produc- 
tion costs. He is seeking his way out 
partly through a reorganisation of distri- 
bution already put into effect, and partly 
by developing new products, mainly on 
the synthetic fibre side of the business. 
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. LONDON. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: December Ist 
Next Contango Day: December Ist 
Next Settlement Day: December 7th 


Apart from the opening premium on 
the Dorman Long equity, there was not 
very much activity or. excitement in the 
market this week. The Financial Times 
ordinary share index moved only fraction- 
ally, to close on Wednesday at 179.2. In 
the gilt-edged market, partly on reports 
that the Government’s conversion offer 
was imminent, prices fell slightly with 
the exception of the Exchequer stocks. 
Banking and insurance shares were irregu- 
lar, with Barclays DCO dropping 3s. 6d. 
to 43s. 6d. on the unchanged dividend, 
before rallying to 44s. 9d. Japanese issues 
were weak at first on the political news 
but rallied slightly later in the week.. 
German issues, which began the week 
rather unsteadily, brightened up when 
some continental support was given. 

Price movements in the industrial 
market were not particularly sharp. Engi- 
neering and electrical equipment issues 
were generally firm. In the market for 
steel shares some switching into the 
Dorman Long stock brought down the 
price of United Steel and Stewarts and 
Lloyds. Textile shares, with the notable 
exception of Calico Printers, were inclined 
to give way. Stores were also weak, with 
Debenhams dropping ro}d. to 42s. od. on 
its new capital needs. A rally in tobacco 
shares was led by Godfrey Phillips. Motor 
shares were inclined to ease and in the 
aircraft group Folland dropped 2s. 6d. to 
19s. 9d.. Shipping shares advanced in 
response to higher freight rates. Among 
the individual features was the continued 
strength in Unilever NV on buying from 
Amsterdam and the sudden jump in Inter- 
national Nickel on the increase in nickel 
prices. 

The feature in the oil market was the 
rise in Shell, which advanced to over 6 on 
Continental buying; this rise helped to 
bring about an advance in the prices of 
Burmah Oil and Royal Dutch. Tea shares 
lost some ground. Kaffirs were easier at 
the beginning of the week but made a 
slight improvement later. Rhodesian 
coppers lost ground on the forecast of 
higher costs. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 









| Fixed 
Ord.* Int.t 













Total bargains 


1954, High} 182-3 | 118-10] 1954 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 18)} Nov. 17| 13,334 
» Low. a 111-78] ,, 18) 11,570 
(Jan. 1 1g an.5)}} , 19) 12,594 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 22) 14,530 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27 , 235! 12,638 


113- a 105-68 


* july 1, 1935=100. 1928—100. 
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+ . ; ES 
Prices, 1954 BRITISH FUNDS Yield, | Gross Prices, 1954 Last Two ORDINARY ite, | Price, | yj 
Jan.1 to Nov.24 AND Nov. 24, ild, [jan.1to Nov.24 Dividends STOCKS Nov. 17)Nov 24| ne 
___" | GUARANTEED Sao64-” | Nov. 24 ——~| {a) (b) 4e) . 1954) 1954") To 
3) High | Low STOCKS _ | ee ot High + Low | | 
- ‘fs daifs.d | fy \STeEL & ENGINEERING, tea 
1003 | 99% Richio 24% 1955 . |109/ 3/5}100/2/93} 111 4} %5/- 41/43 | 8 TECIB.S.A, £1 os vee ee a *71710)) 75 0° 14 4q 
100 | 99% [Exchequer 24% °63-64...; 100% | 100} | 1 7 1)2 9 7112/4 | 8/9 | AS Cammell Laird 5/-....) 10/9 | 10° | 6174 
195%} | 101} jExchequer 3% 1960 ..... 105 i 106# {012 0;119 6 fa .«. |Dorman Long {1 .... eS /- 1 
105% | 99% |Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 1044*| 1044" | 1 2 4) 2 8 TI} 13/6 49/9 | 10 b| 5 ajGuest Keen N’told 1. 67/6* | 67 6+ | 4 3 
10143 | 994 |Serial Funding 23% 1957.| 101 | 101 | 012 7| 112 11} 42/3 | 34/6 | ... | .. [Stewarts & Lloyds 1.) 40/6 | 41 | 
‘ 101§ 10043 Serial Funding 3% 1955. | 10% | 101% }0 5 6} 113 2 | 27/33 24/10}... sas Summers (John) £1...) 26/3 | 2¢ 2 
101.& | 100 |War Bonds 24% "54-56 ..| 10048 | 1003 | 013 61119 64} 28/- | 22/- 746] 4 alUnited Steel 1......| 26/10) 27 613 & 
1014 | 100.4 |Funding 23% °52-57..... 10038 |' 10048 | 1 6 0} 210 31) 41/103 23/9 | 15 ¢ fajVickers £2 ..........) SI/3 | ST > 140 & 
= 1023 | 101 {War Loan 3% °55-59..... 101%} 101 | 1 7 0/214 6! TEXTILES | 
100% | 95% |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 1004 100 113 4/3 1 21)32- | 214 | 1% 4 4 aBradford Dyers £1...) 30/- | 29 6 16 % 
a 101% 974 |Funding 2}%, ’56- a 101 OO# | 1 411}2 7 107] 32/44 | 249 6 a} 12 biBrit. Celanese 10/-....} 29/6 | 39 ls 18 9 
98% | 924% |Funding 3% '59-69...... 983 "08 115 9}3 3 41] 31/44/24 | 105 24 a\Coats (J. & P.) £1...) 28/3 | 27 510 lp 
: 101% | 934}. Funding 3% °66-68...... 101; | 101 | 112 0/219 81} 40/1} | 25/2 45) aCourtaulds £1 ...,...) 37/6 | 59 42h 
He 99% | 97} |Funding 34%, 1999-2004. .| 99 98% |119 9/312 21) 30/3 | 23/8 | We 10 a'Lancs. Cotton fl. oe 28/3 | 27 5 9 Is 
ae 105 fe | 1004% [Funding 4% "60-90... .. 103 | 1034 }110 5/13 6 2e} 59/9 | 30/7} 5 a| 15 biPatons & Baldwins £1) 33/3 | 326 [6 3}, 
ss A 98: | 90§ |Savings Bonds 3% °60-10.| 98% | 97H | 11610|3 4 9! Motor & AIRCRAFT 
- 97 tk | 90% . Savings Bonds 24%, '64-67| 97 96; | 113 3/216 42) 25/10} 18 64), 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-/ 18/9 | 189 (5 64 
= 106 | 101% |Victory 4% '20-76....... 105% |106 {113 9}3 9 3t]12/5t| 6/33] 4.4) 8) British Motor 5/-..... 11/4)", 11 4)* 5 9 
re 96% | 87% [Savings Bonds 3% "65-75.| 96% | 9548 ime ew 30/3 | 20/9 | T4c TheDe Havilland {1..... a, | 233 (8 O86 
a 99 tt | 93}. |Consols 4% aft. Feb.'57..| 99% 99% 12 4 714 1 Gf] 83/6 | 35/9 | 124 5 aiFord Motor {1....... 76/3 | 76 3 20 
<< 93 | 84) Conv. 3}% aft. April’61..| 92k | 91 | 2 2 1/316 9f| 49/4} | 23/10| 9% 6 aHawker Siddeley {1../ 43/9 | 44 3 7h 
a. 104 | 994 |Conv. 31% BONO, <1. oosccs 1044 | 104% 1112 1/3 3 6 [08 | 80/6 25 cl 25 c\Leyland Motors {1.../106/3 102 4111 
= 100 #.| 99% |Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 100} | 10038 | 017 5| 116 117} 81/- | 44/- | 1235) 5 ajRolls Royce {1 ...... 16/3 | 76 314 
69 i 34 \Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 69 68f | 2 0 2 313 3f| 9/- 5/5} | 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...; 8/1h| 81) ,7 78 
82} 744 (Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 81? sit 12 0 71313 11f SHops & STORES ed 
101 | 92} [Treas. 34% °77-80....... 100}* | 1004*, 118 4|3 9 $2] 30/6 | 22/9 | 223c) 5 ajBoots Pure Drug 5/-..| 28/43 | 28.6 | 3 18 ll 
101 | 924 |Treas. 34% °79-81....... 101% | 101 118 1/310 02} 50/6 | 32/- Tja| 20 b\Debenhams 10/- .....| 42/6 | 45/- (6 Til 
> 912 | 83. |Redemption 3% '86-96...| 90% | 902 | 119 9|3 8 101] 63/— | 26/7}| 15 a| 45 b/Gt. Universal 5/-...../ 61/6 | 59/- | 211 lp 
92 844 {War L’n 34% aft. Dec. °52| 903* a0f° 3-2 93 3.17 5ffll7/6 | 92/9 | 173d, _5 ajLyons(J.) ‘A’£1..... 115 (115 |318 3 
69} 63% |Consols 24%............ 69 688 | 2 0 2)}313 3f| 79/6 | 36/11 | 45 5 15 a/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.; 73/6° | 71/-* | 2 12 lo 
Se. 97} 884%, |Br. Elec. 3% 68-73...... 974 | 9641117 513 5 42) 65/3 | 42/8 40 b| 20 a/Woolworth 5/-.......) 61/6 | 60/5 (3 6 W 
= 954§ | 874§ |Br. Elec. 3% '14-77...... 95; | 954 |118 113 6 22 oO : | 
. 111g | 103% (Br. Elec, 44% "14-19. .... 110% | 1108 | 114 8/311 2e 18} 8# | 3730, 5 ajAnglo-Iranianfl.....) 17§* | 18)* | 2 6il 
. 101¢ | 934 |Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 1003 | 1008 | 11711) 3 9 51/125/7$| 56/9 | 17}cl _Thaj/Burmah f1...... wee efl6/S (119/44 | 218 7 
ae 92 834 |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 914 | 904% 2 01113 9 TH £523 | £28 4 a| 12 b\Royal Dutch 100 f...| £49} | £52} | 2 Tili 
: 1+ | 884 iBr. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 97 964 | 117 6/3 5 5219/9 | 77/10} Stal 0td/Shell Reg. asics 115/hy 119/44 | 316 bs 
108 | 100} /Br. Trans. 4% "12-11... 106% *| 1064* | 115 6| 310 Oe} 344/- | 17/4 5ta| 15td{Trinidad L’ho 31/3 | 31/9 (54 6 
92% | 844 |Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 91 90 |11910/3 8102 Troe 
; 105} | 96) |Br. Gas 34%, °69-71...... 103; | 1034 |11311|3 5.41) 30/44] 227 | 164 5 “ores Wii sevence} 20/6 | 29/6 | 610 & 
; 108% | 99% (Br. Gas 4% °69-72....,.. 1084 | 108% }112 3|3 7 Tel 43/44 | 30/3 | 12 cq 12 cFurness Withy fl... 41/- | 41/6 (515 8 
: 57/- | 31/3 | 16 3 alP. & O. Def, £1. 52/- | 53/6 |4 2% 
{e) To earliest date. (/) Flat yield. g To latest date. (§) Net yields are 1 5 it 
calewl: ated after allowing for tax at 9s, Od. in { * Ex dividend.  kaceeal ae Sa ate . aoe Pata so-1t 2 6 3 3 ' 
average life 11} years approximately. 52/6 | 38/- 24a) (t) 7R0/B.1.C.C, £1...... cseed DA | 51/- | 3185 
3 A 33/- 16 ¢ an ‘aper fl. é 2 = 9 : : 
/ 33/ 6 aiBrit. Aluminium Y/ I/o 
Prices, 1953 ee ee TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, Yield, | 50/103| 36/3 | 123tc 8$talBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/->} 48/— | 48 414 8 
16 ae ae ov.24 STOCKS AND Nov. 17,|Nov. 24,| Nov. 24, $542 | $38 ; b aiCanadian Pacific am “| $52 $533 (5 34 
High | Low His | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 as 1954 | 1954 | 59, 32/ 35 14 ajDeces d4/- ....) 49/ 49/6 310 % 
A Lew [| ae yaar: is Fg | BS | 18S | 14d $ afDunlop Rubber 10/-..| 29/-* | 297° 3 TF 
¥ : is . see ’ J 
92 | 84} 97} | 90} sees 34% "65-69 . 964 | 964 | 311 OJ] go vo ite 3 General Elect, c ..1 57/6 | 60 434 
RS 101g | 97} |\Ceylon 4% '73-75. 101 10k | 318 TH aq ; 40/9 | 41 4 21s 
ons ! 44, 26/6 4 ajimp. Chemical {1 . 
98 4 | 98 2 106$ | 984 IN, Zealand 4° °76-78.| 105$* | 105}* | 3.11 77 63/103} 49/3 1a Imp. Tobacco {1.....| 60/6 | 61 6 2 
73 | 663 14 | 71} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ...} 79 19 | 3.15 11 fs1043 | $634 [$2-35c/$2- be Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. hong $104" 4:19 6 
% | 90} % {Liverpool 3% 54-64..| 99 99 | 3 2 41) 0/6 | 51/ 9 b| 4alLondon Brick {1..... 66 70 414 4 
81¢ | 734 sf 80} |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% ’34-2003] 86} | 86} | 311 81] 36/3 | 2176 1340 6lelMonsante Chemical §/-| 33/- | 32/6 3 1 6 
1043 | 101} 1043 | 101; Agric. Mort. 5%, ’59- 103 | 103 | 4 0 Gel g5/9 | 634 123d, 3hajTate & Lyle fl ...... 813 | 813 3189 
ola’: ae tae 109 Tlj German 7%.....-++- 107 109 ad 79/9 60/6 Tha\ 10 b\Tube Investments £1 .| 77/6* 77 / 410 4 
. | « | 167% | 102 \German BEM «sink 161} | 167 95/- | 69/- | 17ic 65 alTurner & Newall {1..| 92/6 | 926 315 8 
139$ | 19 | LT0R 1325 | Japan 5% 1907 wa esee | 167% | 165} 00/- | 57/6 6 aj 93b|Unilever {1 ......... 1 97/- | 99 3 38 
i 176 136 =| 198 167 |] 53°, Conv. 1930 191 188 39/44 | 30/3 Thtb| +4 4a|United Molasses 10/-. .| 37/- 36/9 5 19 : 
as ae 50/- | 28/- | t10 18 a. Tea & Lands {1.| 44/- | 43/9 8 9g 
~ eRe og; Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 2/6 1/93 ¢ c|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-| 2. /S a, | Se be 
ie Jan. Ltot ov.24 Dividends ORDINARY Nov. 17, Nov. 24 | Nov. 24, 45/3 | 25/2 jaj}United Sua Betong £1) 45/~ 42/6" 8 4 
By High | Low | (@) () fe) STOCKS 1954 1 1954 | 1954 MINES 13 10 
4 ve cores tile ase eee a ee ae 5% | 40 b| 20 Shake hae: Af ee 8 | a 
oe oe % | BANKS&DiscounT | | Zs. d. $126/3 | 68/3 | 120 b| 80 alDe Beers 5/- Bearer..117/6 (1189 §& § ° 
a= S1/9 | 42/5 ie peti ey ee ee 49/- | 49/- 14 1 amp27/6 | 56/6 | ... | ... [Bree State Geduld 5/-./109/4} 1100) NY, 
= 75/44 | 58/9 7 a\Lioyds ‘: A’ £5, £1 pd.. .| 70/- 71/- 3 18 10 | 76/3 | 54/9 Bic 10 Randfontein {1...... 71/3 13/6 14 5 
en 90/- | 14/9 10 b|Midiand £1, fully pd. .| 87/- | 87/- |4 2 9] 6/10} 4/203] 22 c 24 ciLondon Tin 4/-......| 6/6 6/5} 14 18 0 
a 85/9 | 72/7} 84a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 83/- | 83/- |4 111 | 30) | 16% | 50 a) 200 bRhokana f1.........) 28% | 27! Ls 
ah 2 O8 = ‘6 tha banana £4, £1 pd.| 98/—- | 98/- | 313 6 
64 / 6/- a@ Alexanders #1 ....... 61/6 61/6 41 4 
<a 50/9 | 40/104 5 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 50/- | 50/- |4 0 Op New York Closing Prices j 
po 57 9 | 44/6 5 a\Union Disc. {1....... S/- 1S6/- 13.22 oS se Nov 
ae 50/- | 37/6 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) £1....| 46/6 | 44/6 | 311 11 Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. o4 
=I 49/- -| 40/3 Tha\Chart. Bk. of India £1) 45/6 | 45/6 |6 7 6 17 | 24 17 | 24 + 
<n i; | 9 | 85 sue & Gen. £15) p 5/- wis aly | ae : 
Se 6§ | 9 g. & Gen { 16 16 2 2 2 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 31 | 32. |Am. Smelting) 42} | 42} [Inter. Paper. | 99 
say 25} ro 20+a|Pear! £1, fully pd.. 23} 24 4 10 1) 3Can. Pac... ... 2a 29% jAm. Viscose . a0" 421 Nat. Distill. . ; a 
a 47¢ | 3548 105t ci1124¢c\Prudential ‘A’ £1..... 44 444 | 4 11 10 JN.Y. Cent. ...] 24 | 24% [Cel. of Am,..| 22 234 : a Roebuck) 77! 69} 
a i e BREWERIES, ETc. Pennsyl. ..... 19 | 18} [Chrysler ....| 62% | G2} Bhell ..-..-.- : 1044 
= ! 137/6 |125/- 90. fe oo es deca 1134/44 |136/103} 6 5 8 |Amer. Tel... .|173% 1175} |Gen. Elec....! 45 Rta. “Oil N.J.+ 69 
aS 26/10) 17/45 174| Distillers, 4/- ........ 25/6 | 26/3 | 316 2 |Stand. Gas...| 13} | 133 |Gen. Motors .| 90% | 924 JUS. Steel - + | Tah 
. 39/44 | A 8 alGuinness 10/-........ 39/- | 39/- | 417 6 |United Corp. .| 6 | 5% |Goodyear ...| 984 1100 festinghouse. 7! 60 
ray 96/— | | gor 1 alWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1] 92/6* | 93/9* |.4.16 9 |W. UnionTel..| 728 | 70% [Inter. Nickel | 54* | 58 oolworth...| °°: ' 
* Ex dividend. Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend, (c) Whole 2 Lagann gee ) Yield ba Wie: 
os {e) } Toe arlie st date. (f) Flatyield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (h) Also 4% tax free bonus os 50% tax free eae me ital profits s 14° 8%. ae 
sis 13}%, after capital bonus, (j) Yield basis 113% fo. (k) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%, after tat ons. ce Yield basis = / 
aa i (0 ) Yi - id basis 9%: { ) hing hog 30%. (q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r ) Yield basis 374%. (s)Yield basis 22°7% gross. (a 24% not subject tot ‘94% 
eal capital profits. Yield basis Bsses 


(u) Interim dividend for 15 months. Yield basis 12%. 


(vy) Yie id basis 11%, after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 84%. 


(v) Yield basis 74%. 


(w) Yield basis 174%. (*) Yield basi 
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The following list shows the most recent date on whicn each statistical page appeared. 
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UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.0.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 






Monthly averages 





Unit 




















oo ~| , 
1951 1952 | 1953 | Sept. | Oct. 
Bea 
VALUE ' 
no | i 
Mepeial | ..cceeve duel { million] 325-2} 289-8] 278-7 249-3% 269-4% 279-84 289-7| 266-8 | 95-8} 228-2 
nd tobannd «it acewee at ‘ 107-6 | 100:5} 109-7 93-4} 116-5} 111-2 ‘O7-5 | 96-2] 116-5] 88-9 
Ue a aes ce 126-8 95-4 87-9 718-4 73°5| 81-2 94-6} 87-7 80-0} 64-9 
an ad ‘lubricants ..,.+..; 26°3 28-2 26-2 25-7 26-4 28-3 29-6 23-6 | 28-7 | 27-6 
aca ngeeeeeaaaes i 63-1 64-0 53:5 48-4 68-2 56-3 56-9 62-2} 59-1 45-7 
Exports ot UK produce | 
Ti Sete das bs 215-2| 215-3] 215-2] 198:2% 202-2% 227-64 246-9| 205-6| 210-4) 214-9 
es cone es 183-0 | 178-5| 174-9] 161-0} 162-2 | 183-6] 205-8] 167-9) 169-6) 172-4 
Re-experts ........cnneueuietieee tal ; 10-6| 12-0 8-8 884 8 o§ 93 9-1 4) 62} 92 
Balance of trade (exports less imports). . a — 99-4| — 62-5] — 54-8] — 42-2) — 59-2 — 42-9} — 33-7 | — 52-8 | — 69:2); — 41 E 
VOLUME | | ; 
leperts ......:.00<guge temenee ama 1950=1 112-5 | 102-8] 112-1 99 120 115 115 ov} |... 
Experts ........sceeveneesaaeenene . 101-2 9-0 98-1 91 92 | 105 115 | 94 | mit... 4 
| | 
BY AREA 
imports i 
total, «s¥ase ckbeebee { million] 64-5 60-1 52-9 48-1 56-0} 55-4 53-4} 50-3] 86-7] 53-1 
USA: 55. 8c tese ese 31-7 26-2 21-1 16-0 20:2} 19-2 21-5 | 23-4 | 27-2} 28-0 
Canada vin suds eoeawed ‘ 21-7 26:7 25-3 24-6 26-5 | 29-1 24-7| 22-0) 24-9 20-9 
EEC countries .....-- a 83-9 71:3 64-1 58-7 64-1| 67-4 15°3 | 64-4| 12-5) 63-2 
5. chav nee eae fe 116-5} 119-7} 125-3] 107-4] 112-5! 119-5] 118-3} 11-9} 115-3 84-1 
exp | | | | 
| Otal ,...0 sca sebeensine ‘ 28-8 31-4 33-7 33-8 31-2; 34-2 31-9] 2-3} 22-1) %4 
USA, . 4k Sees 12-8 15-1 14-3 13-9 14-6 | 14-7 14-0} 10-6] 13-0} 13-9 
Canada wissccagies wees 11-7 11-0 13-4 1} 12-0) 13-9 11-6 10-0 9-5) 10-5 
i i i Es 
OEEC countries ......- os 56-2 58-4 62-5 55-6 61-0 | 68-4 69-8 60-3 62-6 60-4 ae 
: fs 
a... inden chaeeen’ en 110-8| 107-0] 105-8] 96-5] 98-0] 112-6] 130-3} 108-8) 106-5/ 107-1 
fe 
s Balance of trade (exports ess imports) : | : ; 
S  (Dollar area 1s. cy ae Sena aeaan “ — %-1| — 28-6 | — 19-2] — 14-3} — 24-8| — 21-2} — 21-5 | — 25-0 | — 28-6) — 17-7 
, OEEC countries .. 54+. — 21-7 | — 12:9) — WT] — 3-1] — 31) + 1OP— 55) — 41] —. 9-9) — 2-8 re 
a... . oasled gies eae ie : — 6-1] — 13°7| — 195) — 10-8) — 14-5] - 6-9) + 12-0} — 3:1) — 8-8] + 25-0 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | | 
sade bead eee res }900 tons} 337-7 | 325-3 | 335-2] 334-2] 330°4 | 345-0] 291-6} 356-8} 478-8] 358-3 4 
| 3 bee eee Eee 39-9 45-5 63-1 52-4 59-7 | 57-5 13-2 40-9| 48-6 30-9 E 
ed 1, .«0sthaneipned Bay 186-8 | 164-6| 2486] 185-9| 347-7} 285.3] 150-7} J25-5| 179°3| 1357-4 : 
") .  wsig iphvol eames bth 37-5 21-8 27-5 21-5 25-3 31:4 34-5 34:3} 24-5 19-2 
heep’s and lambs’ (*).... | mu. Ib. 36-0 51:9 63-3 35-2 24-0 34:1 55-4 34-9} 21-5 29-5 f 
tural and synthetic (@)... | 000tons} 25-1 16-7 18-4 15-9 18-8 21-1 17:9 16-2} 23:8 12-0 ‘ 
aces sea eee "000 stds.} 135-6 85-2}. 119-1] 143-6] 118-9} 104-5] 194-9] 162-0| 163-9) 116-2 ts 
ee ee (900 tons} 139-3} 119-8| 133-8} 143-1} 137-8| . 171-6] 171-2] 171-7] 178-3} 144-1 ; 
eum . 625s eke ‘mn. galls 359 494 556 544 575 613 622; 616; 613 604 
= | UK produce : | 
g bunkers .s.cccecese: | 000 tons 961} 1,254! 1400] 1,100] 1,417| 1,627, 1,391; 1,242/ 1,28} 1,492 
e-goods—-cotinn vebudics imn.sq. yd 12 59 59 56 59 58 57 47 | 47 50 
ec ; 
wool s.sesnen{| OO88G [gait | 8143] 8706] 9,516] 7,957) 9,728} 8,540) 8,767 | 6,953) 8.569 . 
wer cars and chassis.......... number | 30;717| 25,824] 25,186] 21,239 | 23,722 | 25,706] 38,999 | 25,474 | 30,118 | 27,392 
cial vehicles and chassis. .... 5 12,382 | 10,636] 9199] 7,679] 8598) 11111] 12,110} 9,058) 8955} 9, 
ral tractofSes ivi seibu sss os 2 9,388 | 8746) 7807] 6877] 7,936} 8836) 10,115) 7,597 | 10,292) 9,154 
ry—electrical .. ss csececcees £'000 4,022} 4805} 5,015] 4,5 4,122} 4,633} 5,547| 4390) 4130] 5,238 
Chericale, (eee eee nes a Peas: ‘5 26,245 | 30,346| 28,762} 25,5 95.118 | 28.311 | 33,687} 26,623 | 27,513} 27,072 
als, elements and compounds. ei na. | 3.08 | 4180] 3,794] 4276| 4311] 5.212) 4,792) 4,770) 5,171 


() Revised figures. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 























Averaze weekly 
earnings in 
Manuiacturing 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock 




























at ee Fe ee OA ree 

Farm | All * 

com- | ee Food | Clothing | Housing current 195 

modities | Products items i prices | bono 
"-1947- 49= 100 Pee. 
Nib is ee ee 50-1| 365| 59-4] 41-1| 52-5 23:86 | 45.9) 
BOD nc Sina Woy cake cakes 111-6} 107-0} 113-5 114-6} 106-8 67-97 | 68-52 
OBS ois situs ersedne 110-1 | 97-0} 114-4) 112-8 | 104-8 M169 | Th69 
1954, June ........2.0seee, 110-0} 94-8} 115-1} 113-8 | 104-2 71-68 | 11-25 
Mes eer ce sae 110-4| 96-2] 115-2} 114-6| 104-0 70-92 | 10-43 
Atiguat.. Rees aca 110:'5| 95-8} 115-0) 113-9] 103-7 71:06 | 70-7 
September... ie 110-0 93-6} 114-7| 112-4] 104-3 71-86 | 11-6 

Ux tober me 8b %6 ob 0 oe eeu 9-7 j 93-1 see oe P 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


























Gross Manufacturing production Civilian employment 
nationa fa te tt A ee en — 
Total | 
product industrial | Durable or Non-durable goods | Unem- 
eee: ae an ployed 
adjusted | duction [|  —| PRE TA Sie Sa seasonally, ‘200Ur | employ- | as %, of 
annual | Total Metals | Vehicles, Total _| Textiles, iia adjusted | force ment | labour 
rates } au a pea Oe Ot ot | force 
$ billion _ Inde x ; 194T- 49- = “100; ‘seasonally adjusted _ ‘thousands | % rate 
ON So Oc eia tae eet 91-1 53 | 4 683 | 55,230; 45,750, 172 
SOE <5 Avaeeaccuesisi 346-1 | 16 62,966 | 61,295; 21 
ED aN Vhs ahh eee aea Le 364-9 132 63,453 | 61,929 | 2-4 
1OB4: Suni... 5 se sees cans 356-0° 108 65,445") 62,098! = 51! 
of RE isk ey 1 103 98 65,4944 62,148! §-}' 
RE soe Ss ee . ' 105 65,522" 62,276! 5-0! 
oe oS apenas oe 1 107 j 65,243" 62,144! 4-8! 
Fe ey ey ere eee ; | eee 


64,882"; 62,14 4-2! 












Personal 


| ae a , Z i g Exports of US , 
con- All business Total retail*® Imports for US consumption merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption | 7 een —__—_—_—_ ]-—__- — pion siemens fa — 

Annual | 






j | | ? - ; j , ; 
Sales || Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude Semi- Total | Finished 















rates | Sranetcomet jm anuf’res' goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; season: ally adjus te do ee Ss oa eMar $ million rE ee te 1936 100. 
CU Beep rea imper eae ts 67-6 | 10-80 | 20-05 | 3-50 | 5 +53 190 | 62 a <n ie +45 
+ b iyaertssanecuewsstves 218-4 46-08 77 il 13-67 | 21-59 896 | 245 914 1,253 1 951 
) . . i * | 
1954 ‘| 











Personal income Consumer credit Banking z Statistics ® Budget expenditure* 





Bond yields 
Instal- | Invest- Surplus 3-month | Taxable | (orporat# 





Total | Labour | Farm 




































= | eee | income — ‘ment nae Loans Total a a its | on. L.§ 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; oe billion; | Te aoe TS 
_ d annu: val ré ate: $ end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per an 
1999 cc. dh bweckewateues 46-6 6 | 4-3 7:22| 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 3-9 | os 
1982 35 .:.  lectpiataes vie . 14-2 25-83 18-68 17-5 64:2 65-4 4:0 2°68; 2% 
LUGS: isis cavaghaenges 12-2 8- 18-1 68-3 14-3 9-4 295) 520 
1954; May écsceseuceciaees 12-6 78-6 67-1 5-2 1-6 2-52 | 9-88 
py JUNE eee keene e wees 12-2 19-0 67-3 7-1 3°4 2-54 2-90 
96 SUAS. Cubase aes il-1 80-0 67-3 4:8 2-0 2-47 2-89 
‘ Sgn sol ieee ae meka 3 83-0 66-4 6-7 2-8 2-48 . 
» September..........; . . . : . 51 : 
oo Detter cans eas. oe api = : = : 7 = : 3.62 | 2-88 






(*} Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sam 2 — ot strictly compar. series ; stocks tend of period. 
(*) All commercial banks, (*) Annual figures are totals for = . Sane 30th. (5) Second quark. “¢ 6) October Satnete 14-02. 
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Financial Statistics 


FXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF near RETURNS 
THe market reduced its bid by 3d. to —_— 








week ended November 20th there was 










































































































































































































For the a i. ee 
an “al ' deficit (after rage for —s £99 IIs. rod. per cent, for the £260 
} £20,094,000 compared with a surplus © | million of bills on offer at last week’s 
10.174 1 the previous week and a deficit o Treas bill tender This onainnell 
Fa ob , the corresponding period of last year. reasury : uty 
He roucht the ofimulative deficit to £227,919,000 wide adjustment caused corresponding | 
<6 6 ., 1953-54). There was a net receipt; Increases in rates on commercial bills. | Issue Depariment* : 
(f ; a os h al Total licati . il Notes in circulation ...... 1,648-2 1,651-9 
alu f £2,834,000, bringing the total cumu- otal applications were _ virtua y un- Notes in banking dept... . 27-2 23-5 
dative + to £439,846,000 (£631,165,000 in} changed at £424.9 million, and the Govt, debt and securities® 1 1671-2 1671-3 
1953-54 market’s allotment fell from 45 to 41 per ir ein ar ek 2-9 3-4 3-4 
a cent. The average rate of discount rose te ei 
ANRINg ri 2 
April 1, | Apeil 2, | Week | Week | by nearly 11d. to {1 12s. §.80d. At | me 
1953' | 1954 jended | ended:| yesterday's tender, the offer was reduced | “Public accounts. ......+++ 10-3} 154] l- 
{ mate, to to Nov. & ov. ili | Treasury special account. . 11-5 6-3 9- 
/ 1954-55 Nov 21, Nov 20 al, | ai to £250 mul10n. Wentnes. ©. x. i6c%caxecoe 288-8 -8 5 
1955 | 1964 | 2985 | 16 Credit has been consistently short in Others «...++++++++1 0+: = . 
—— Lombard Street in the week covered by Meigs Ss sc eee 
even Government ..........++- | ST-9 | 
| Ord. Revenue 54 090] 547,292 | 562,077) 9,973) 15,291 the Bank return. On Thursday and feeceats tal heen. + ee 3 
: 132,000} 41,200) 39,800} 1,300} 1,000 Friday of last week only special purchases, ie la chedctaes | 15-0 6 
Te 164 375} 103,700| 118,000] 5,200; 4,200 : oe ig as | 370-5 1 
. 55,0 34,500| 46,470} 700) 1,900 made directly and througts the banks, | Banking department reserve. | 21-9 ‘5 
j 172.000} 132,400} 114,900] 3,100) 2,700 | saved the market from taking loans at the | | 9% y 
Ex . 60.000} 43,450) 55,700} 1,000 1,100 | penal rate. Conditions remained tight on ¥ Proportion ” ........+«++s 7-3 ! 
Spe i : | 
if ss - ” " subsequent days, and only _ Wednesday * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
SEE ie geees sol ceimiiatioonne was the market able to balance its books Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1,675 million 
5 ~ syst 003.162) 937,727} 19,323 24,191| without official help. February maturities = September 1, 1954. 
ae -|—-——— | changed hands at 1% per cent on Thurs- 
toms __1062,500} 689,243 | 723,771] 20,844) 24,509 
Excise “**\"7191000] 482,973 | 505,770] 13,300) 17,140 day of last week, but after the Treasury | TREASURY BILLS 
, eee bill tender the rate generally rose to 132 | 
ae *" 1781,500 [2172,216 |1229,541 | 34,144) 41,649) per cent. Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
navel iam : . . Date O60. Rate at 
. — (77,000) 17,605) 19,659) ... | .... The price of gold at the London fixing | Tender of | Max. 
PO (Net Receipt nas 300| 3550} has risen steadily through the week in apr 7 | Rane 
ed avons ee sympathy with the fall in sterling. On 
Miscellaneous .....| 245,000 871| 2,802 1953 | Lath 
1! 245,000 Thursday of this week the rate at the | 193, | sso.0 | ste-8 | 230-0] 41 10-92 | 4 
1! Bi totas -..  4532,875 56,939 71,192 Prag: ge to 2518. $d. . oy a sp | 
0 . of the peak reac at the end o 1954 SS 
3! Ord. Expenditure i salallads Aug. 20| 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0 | 32 2-66 Cy 
9 Debt Interest | 570,006 3,089) 19,326 ptember. - 260-0 | 422-7"| 260-0 | 32 5-19 47 
Payments to N. Ire- i 
45 upments 10 N. Gs a et Be The go return shows an — = Sept. 3 210-0 308-6 210-0 2 4-02 e2 
ther Cons. Fund..| 10,000 134, 181] motes o 7 million. Bankers’ deposits a . “8 | . . 
Scoot Garvieek $855,399 87,680) 71,510 : a? changed mili " 37 | 280-0 402-5 | 280-0 | 32 11-74 64 
7 eal te —| are virtually un at £293.7 on. " 94 | 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0) 32 3-86 60}. 
Total .. 486,398 90,903 91,006 
-- | 3 ONDON MONEY RATES Oct. 1| 280-0 | 397-7 | 280-0] 32 0-23 | ™ 
Sinking Funds.....| 36,000 290, 280 LON 2 | 280-0 417-1 280-0 | 31 1-50 | § 
3 } 6 10- . . . 
' i ” 
22 | 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0} Sl 11-30 49 
4) “ — Bank rate (from Discount rates % ” . : : % 
r « Below line” Net Bxpendi *. Cr t rates (max) joe 18 =| Nov. 5| 260-0 | 413-0 | 260-0 31716 48 
- ture aekeeee 9,597| 2,834 it sain simi ia a 3 12 | 260-0 | 424-2 | 260-0] 31 6-98 45 
. . : Discount houses .. _— " 39 | 260-0 | 424-9 | 260-0 | 32 5-80 41 
s : oak ae a Money—Day-to-day. } if Fine trade bills: : 
13 Total Surplus or Deficit..... 31,657) 17,260 Short Pye it Smonthe x ® On Nov. 19th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 ls. 10d. 
oF + Melted mon secured about 41 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
251 Ae Renee ee Treas. bills 2 months 6months 3-4 | tenders were ‘allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
26) Tax Reserve Certificates...) 181,202] 225,697] 1,476 1,429 3 months @ maximum amount of £250 million. 
Savings Certificates .......) 10,850] 18,800} 400) 5,900 
og Defence Bonds ....++++0+% 32,853|— 1,030]— 181) 2,407 
ode j 1 
99% * Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
61 * e has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
: eing fnanced from. the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
mclude below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
As at November 20th this item stood at £21,400,000. 
FLOATING DEBT 
; ‘ 
a (£ million) United States $...|  2°78-2-82 | 2-79h-2-798 | 2-794-2-79§ | 2-794-2-798 2+19 ty -2- 79 fy (2° 19 de-2° 79 fe 2" TEM -2° 9 
ae , Canadian $ .....- as 102-104 2° 102° T04h|2* 102-10 fh) 2° 708-2- 708 12: T0qy-2°70%| 2° 70-2-705 
~— | Treasury Bas | Ways end Mess Preach FE. . 02.55. o7a-66.907-35 | 981}-961f | 981-981 | 961-9614 | 9804-9808, | 919-979 9793-980 
: Advances Swiss Fr. .....<-- 12-15 —12+ 33 [12- 24h-12- 24] 12- 244-12- 24) 12-243-12- 245 12: 24§-12-24§\12- 244-12- 24§)12- 244-212-245 
” . eee een ee a Belgian Fr. ....-- 138-95-141-05 [139-7 139- 70- |139-70- 1139-67)-  -(139-60- —s_|159-60- 
rate | tend Public | Bank of 139-75) 139-75 139-7 139- 72}| 139-70) 139-65 
Va ender | Tap | Depts |England Dutch Gid........ 1056-10-72 |10-61$-10-62 |10-61§-10-614/10- 61§-10-619 10-614-10-614 10- 60}-10-614|10-60}-10-614 
is cilia, W. Ger. DMk. .. (11-67 )-11-8498) 11-77-11-774/11-763-11-77 11. 764-11- 774 |11- 76412-77411: 76f-12-77 |11-768-211-778 
- Pa Portguese Esc. ...| 79 1-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-8000 | 79-90-80-00 
Swedish Kr....... 14-374-14- 598 [14> 56§-14- 568 14- 564-14 568 14 S6}-14-$64 14-553-14-56 | 14-55-14-553/14- 55b-14-558 
Nov. 21 4,604-2 9 | Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-484 [19°434-19- 434 |19- 43}-19-432|19- 4354-19-45 19-43-19: 43}|19-42$-19-43 |19-424-19-43 
- 5 Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-02 “20. 024 '20-014-20-02}|20- 014-20-02$120- 013-20 -024!20-O1f-20-023/20-O1f-20° 025 
. 2 3,270-0| 1,495-5 woe | 5,044°5 
3-01 5,260-0 | 1,547-0 we | 8074-3 One Month Forward Rates 
9.95 
3.90 Se; 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 : United States $ .... 6... eeeeeeeees .c.pm-d¢.dis| yc. pm- dy. dis! fs c.pm- dre. dis| dy c. pro dy c.dis| rc-Pmr- dee-dis| dye: pin Ws. is 
320 ’ 3,270-0 | 1611-2 Hr Conation $ hax ener eT ore t Par—}c. dis Par—}c. dis Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par—4c. dis Par-{c. dis 
“ " 3,290-0 | 1,608-6 5176-2 | French Fr. .....+-2s++-reeeeesee> 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-3 dis aSdis | 2-35 dis 2-3 dis 
2-59 , 5,320-0 | 1578-0 5,204-2 | Swiss is eh ecaeeeeee ee 1-}c. pm 1-4c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-4c. pm .j §-}c. pm 4c. 
2-9 " 4,872-5 6194-5 | Belgian Fr.......--+ss+reeeeeres> 4 pm-tdis | gpm-tdis | tpm-tdis | tpm-tdis | pm-} dis 
2-89 Oct Dutch Gld. ... 21.2. seeeeeeeereres §-4c. pm tic. pm | f-4c. Pi . pan~par 
9°81 3,350-0} 1,590-4 6227-4 | W. Ger. D-Mk.......-ereererreres 1-}pf. pm Hipf. pm ttpf. pm ftp. pm | pi. pm 
9:89 ss 3,380-0 | 1,591-8 5,226-9 | Swedish Kr. ....----+++« édeacetnd oe dis er dis Het dis | het dis ar—}o dis 
9-88 no 3,410-0 | 1,544-0 §.261-9 | Danish Kr. .....--+-++seeeerrers 46 dis 46 dis 46 dis —46 dis 1-46 dis 
lc 3,440-0 | 1514-3 5,229-0 | Norwegian Kr......---- ener ve Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-~26 dis Par-26 dis Par—26 dis 
Nov. ¢ 3,450-0 | 1,48 ; 
. 483-1 . 
riod. + 1 | 3470-0 | 1'452°1 oe Gold Price at Fixing 
» 2 3,480-0 | 1,548-1 5.319-8 | 51/1 251/1 251/38 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


(incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) gir 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the year ended 30th June, 1954. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


Investments.—investments in Subsidiaries are unchanged, but Investments in Other Companies show an increase of £350,000, mainly on account of the subscription durin, 
the year of shares in Bancroft Mines Limited and of further shares in Wankie Colliery Company Limited. 4 

Profits.—The Company's income for the year includes for the first time certain dividends received under deduction of Rhodesian tax ; certain other dividends previous|, 
paid under deduction of British tax were received without any tax deduction. 








€ 
The net profit for the year, after taxation, was .... 6... ss. cess ses aee ais sip eae ds Vn 0 Gale) MEU ce MULES a aas ae wale wscaves 5,106530 
Profits unapproprentend Wt-tut bely. 1950, Were os oo 6c ke cba nc co cc Babe owes pe asee dans chescescnesesasees ts ie Shee kt o's 624,829 
DP hellndies ti SN Nene OE os i a aN ck kn.kk ck bend. on sha unt 20m abe Ks 8 OR bah Ge Cat eh es he bene b eee rese baheas 5,729,368 
The interim dividend of ts, 6d. (met) per 10s. unit of Stock paid on 13th May, 1954, and the recommended final dividend of 
ns a in ee Se oo hoe acd + 6 wh pk wk bo aeh Coda has oieees Ce bae wens on aa be ret indus bcos Oe eie eee 
Laaving, Umepprriited Palas eas aoc os viene 60 cnc bntpcs bp eaten sokscnced eens beeanan + emia dt aie 60 @onneee waa ech > aoe 
Deduction of Rhodesian Tax from Dividends.—Companies incorporated in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have a t, in a series of Federal and Territoria! 
tax legislation, to deduct Rhodesian tax from dividend payments. The right extended initially to a Income Tax only, but from .* the Surcharges levied by th- 
constituent Territories have also been deductible. Since bécoming locally incorporated in May, 1954, the Company and its subsidiary sind companies have exercises 


these rights, as it is considered in the general interests of members to do so,. A large part of the Comp:, .ny's dividend income for ae year has ee been received after 
deduction of Rhodesian tax—although these dividends are included in the accounts at cor net amounts, Similarly, the interim dividend paid by the Company in May, of Is. 6d 
(net) per unit, was expressed on payment as a gross dividend of 2s. 4.8d. per unit, less Federal Income Tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ ; the recommended final dividend of 6s. Od. (net) 
per a will, if approved, be expressed as a gross dividend of 9s. 7.2d. per unit, less Federal Income Tax at 6s. 3d. in the £ and Northern Rhodesia Territorial Surcharge at {s. 3d 
in the 

The fact that Rhodesian tax is shown as a “‘ deduction ™ on the dividend warrants has no effect on the net amounts paid by the Company or on the amounts received by 
individual stockholders. Refunds of the Federal Income Tax deducted can be claimed in appropriate circumstances by members resident im the Federation : refunds of Territorial 
Surcharge can be claimed by members resident in Northern Rhodesia. 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 


Sapien. -—The Company's holding in Rhokana remains at.€1,285,123 Ordinary Stock and €24,777 “A” Stock, and represents 52°396 per cent. of the £2,500,002 Ordinary 
and “A ock in issue. 









Accounts.— £ 

The net profit for the year, after taxation, including a special dividend of £465,342 (net) from Mufulira er 

Mines Limited and a transfer of £400,000 from Sales Equalisation Reserve, was ....csecc+esacapeseenes ie 9,944,021 

(as against £8,391,027 for the previous year) which the Directors propose to deal with as ‘follows : 

Appropriations to : £ 

Preference Share Redemption Fund 7,500 

General Reserve ...........-5.. 3,500,000 

Preference Dividends .. x 37,218 

Ordinary and “‘A’” Stock Dividends totalling Sx: Oi. deed 06 EE. ONE = 5 shasihanedd cedckuciseebanthe wwitas 6,750,005 

9,794,723 

increasing Unappropriated Profits from £366,750 to £516,048, i.e. by se on cc nn ee cn te ce ee eaten ne ee ce we ee ewer £149,298 


=a 


Copper Production.—The total output of Blister and Electrolytic Copper was 79,755 long tons, against 74,216 long tons in the previous veer The London Metal Exchange 
reopened for dealings in — on 5th August, 1953. Prices were initially considerably below the last United Kingdom controlled price of £252 per ton, the August average 
for prompt copper being €227 per ton. Thereafter prices showed a generally upward tendency, and the a e for prompt copper in 1954, was £239 per ton. 

Cobalt Production.—The year’s production of electrolytic Cobalt metal, in-the form of cathodes, was ro) short toms compared with tons produced in the previous 
year. in addition 57! short cons of Cobalt contained in alloy and electrolytic slimes were produced, as against 486 short tons in the previous year. The overall increase in 
production has been disposed of without difficulty. 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED 


Capital.—_The Company's héiding remains at £1,490,581 Stock representing 21.29 per cent. of the £7,000,000 Stock in issue. The Company's interest directly and indirectly 
(through Rhekana) in Nchanga’s issued capital is 38. 92 per cent. 


Accounts.— 
£ 
The net profit for the year ended 3ist March, 1954, after taxation, was .. 6... ccc e ccc cucucccucecuee Subeowie 8,842,547 
(against (8,748,525 for the preceding year) to which the following special credits were added : eS 
From Sales Equalisation Reserve... . 25... ccceececccccvccisesnnuccseunse each weuKk yee wen pr ae 750, 
Amounts oyer-provided for taxation on profits of earlier years... cn cee ccc nu cencs ‘cca S47, 
Making = Genel aquilebtc arate tie whch sete OE 6 i.bias io ose ons ig 0s 85 bi Seb bes noe bk ce ewka py ehibeumede <aninlags 10,149,151 - 
Which has been dealt with as follows : ae 
atte Ram a sal es oe och 00 08 ww acs honk pekinese i ea diayse "ay 
interim and Final Dividends totalling 20s. (net) per £1 unit of Stock ..-.,......-.. sss scnee see seec cece +» 7,000; 
increasing Unappropriated Profits from £508,641 to £648,792, i.e. by 6... ene emcee ee oe reus + edndannk We ‘ a 41st 


Copper Production.—Production of Blister and Electrolytic Copper totalled 115,137 long tons, compared with 93,317 long tons the Gravion year. 
RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED 


The Company has no direct holding in the Refinery Company though it controls the latter semronty through Rhokana.and wae taht etka 
The net profit, after taxation, was £108,743 against £91,324 for the preceding year. The production of Electrolytic Sr: phat: id with 111,576 
long tons for the previous year. Commissioning tests of the Vertical Casting section of the plant one in May, 1954, t electrolytic 


copper shapes were made in july. 
OTHER INVESTMENTS 


BANCROFT MINES LIMITED.—The Company's ses 2863 in Bancroft Mines is £81 457 Stock representing 1.63 per cent: of the £5,000,000 Stock inv issue: tie Company's 
interest, direct and through Rhokana, in Bancroft amounts to 26.63 per cent. of the issued capital. 


Good progress is being made with the opening up of the mine and with the aroanens of the necessary treatment plant, ancillary services and housing., It is expected that 


the mine will begin production early in 1957 and that later that year it will attain the full planned_rate of production of ximat sone sone copper 
The present construction programme is expected to cost approximately £12,000,000 of which £6,000,000 was provided by year's s share and a tinker £3. 900,000 wi will 
be provided by an issue of 5 per cent. Notes, repayable 1958/61, which Rhokana ‘Corporation has undertaken. te =e or ies te for, 

MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED.—The Company’ s holding in the Mufulira C y cunsined 294,242 shar 1 each. Sab 

The accounts include net dividends from Mufulira amounting in total to £177,214. A final dividend for the aoe eae i984, of 6s. 408d. nats ea are es say 
been recommended by the Mufulira Board, and this will appear in the Company’ $ accounts for the current financial ree, 

The Company acquired from Mofulira at par 36,100 £1 shares in Chibuluma Mines Limited and subscribed at par for 7,942 £1 shares. in inet ibniedond $19,133 
£1 shares in Chambishi Mines Limited. Production at Chibuluma is scheduled to begin towards the end of 1955, pa to reach the raté ott of copper and 
$00,000 ibs. of cobalt a year. The Baluba and Chambishi properties are known to contain copper prebodies of considerable potential value bot bor the formation these companies 
dees not imply Rey x . (gue on ba operties in ooo ones, at: ‘ 

RHODESIAN me ompany increased its holding in Rhodesian Alloys Limited to 199, 196 shares of £1 each of a further 
(9,196 shares. Rhodesian Alloys has established a at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, for the production of ferrochrome and began operations oe i :oe 

TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS Limit D.—The Company holds 220,807 stock units of 10s. each in the above eee (net) per unit 
in respect of the yéar to 3}st july, 1953, and an interim dividend of is. (net) per unit in respect of the year to Se 1954, have Med odes. income shown in the 
accoums 

THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED.—The Co e in the Brok is £353 Stock. The 
accounts for the year to 31st December, 1953, showed a profit, after taxation, of £876,896—against £1, Sfort 1% it of which dividends Is. te r 5s. a 
unit were ees compared with 2s. (net) per wnit for the previous year. The reduction in profit is a aoe reflection of the considerably lower for lead and 
during 195 

hy aK COLLIERY COMPANY LIMITED.—The Company's holding in the Wankie Company was. increased from 800,000 to | 666 sek “> 10s. each by 
subscription at par for 266,666 additional shares. A dividend of 6d. (net) per share for the year to 31st August, 1953—on 800,000 shares—has Coen inelasbed the Company's 


income for the year under review. 


REINC ORPORATION 
The Company and its associates became incorporated in Northern Rhodesia on I ith May, 1954.- 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


a vee oneal of Salisbury as the capital of the Federation of the Board 
that chy. and ths this decision was implemented we froin fet july, 1954. Fos Goneae thtle Sl tegen ed tt Conus a fe ha ee wenterret ss 


ro 
Annual and Accounts be obtained from the Heed E , 4, 
1 api of te ante ea may 0 ee Office, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, «7 trom dia treme ‘ffees at Kitna, Werther hades, 4 
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Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
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for i E LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
All Classes of Insurance ASSETS £225,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £38,000,000 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT RESERVES £10,000,000 
THE UNITED KINGDOM The Society’s Homebuying and investing Services 
HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND are described in booklets ‘A Home of Your . 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD Own " and ** Savings and investments ’’ available f 
at cll the Society’s branches and agencies. i 
The Company undertakes the duties of HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX LONDON Si STRAND WC2 t 
Executor and Trustee BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 















during 106 years 


SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET 
for the year ended 30th September, 1954 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 
£ 





Due to £ 

Shareholders 72,448,722 First Mortgages 70,250,733 
Depositors 7,205,146 Government and 

Provisions for Trustee Securities 12,668,134 = 

Income Tax and Sundry Debtors 8,518 3 

Contingencies 886,568 Office Premises 402,191 

Sundry Creditors 82,199 Cash at Bank and 
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Reserve Fund 4,680,000 in Hand 1,973,059 
£85,302,635 £85, 302,635 3 
INVESTMENTS | . 
accepted to a maximum = 
MP INTEREST ON = 
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" SUBSCRIPTION SHARES (Regular saving) 3% 
PAID-UP SHARE ACCOUNTS ... ‘oe age 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ... . % 


Income tax paid by Society on all interest to investors 
Ask for investment Booklet 


SOUND... AS A CLYDE-BUILT SHIP 
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‘hen choosing a policy of Life Assurance, it is only natural to think first of 
ty. In the Scottish Mutual’s 71 years of prudent management Sia ae 

ord that speaks for itself. This Society offers Jou vetiority, and soanething 

‘ore: a wide choice of policies, a tradition of service, and the ne - 
cty's well-tried mutual principle . . . by which all profits are 

‘ong the participating policy-holders themselves. 

_\Vhether you are considering a policy for yourself or for others, it is sound 

‘cvice to get in touch with 


. 
: | 
The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 





HEAD OFFICE: 

PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, | 
Telephone : 29132 General Manager : Sit Charles Dovies, :.P 
London Office : 14, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1. 
Telephone : Whitehal! 2942 









HEAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW C.2 * 
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Neither saints nor sages... 
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It would be idle to pretend that the Insurance expert is a man 
of ferocious piety or formidable wisdom. What he essentially is— 


is a man who knows his job and knows his responsibilities. 


He knows that Insurance, cornucopia of many millions of pounds, 
must pour out its fruitful funds cautiously. He is investing your money 
—usefully, but shrewdly. 

He knows that Insurance, in the cover it affords, is the vast umbrella 
that protects individuals and enterprises against the rainy days—unexpected 
and unfortunate as they always are. 

More still, he knows that Insurance has a meaning for you—a meaning 
that conveys a sense of security plus all those good things that savings 
provide—a better house, better education for the family . .% and so on, 
and so on. 

This homily points a moral, Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 


fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests 





in the forefront of their minds. 


. Britain’s Insurance Offices 


: ie co : Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 





A YEAR OF MARKED PROGRESS 
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GROUP’S SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO EXPORT TRADE 


FUTURE EXPANSION PROGRAMME : IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE RESERVES 


IMPROVEMENT IN COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON CURRENCY CONVERTIBILITY 


Gftv-fifth annual general meeting of 

The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited was 

eld November 24th at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. 

Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, chairman of 

:pany, who presided, said: Ladies and 

“n, before giving you my annual 

of the company’s business 1 wish to 

pay tribute to the late Mr Rackley who spent 

over 50 years in the paper making industry 

and who died suddenly last May. Mr 

Rackley was appointed a director of this 

on the purchase of the Darwen 


Paper Mills in 1946. _He conducted with 
great success the management of these paper 
mills and his unique knowledge and experi- 


ence were of great value to the company. 
Mr Rackley was a staunch and true friend 
to all and we mourn his loss. 


RETIREMENT OF SECRETARY 


Mr F. T. Blunden, who in various 
capacities has served the company for 50 
years, the last 10 years as secretary, has 


retired. He is. succeeded. by Mr C. F., 
Carroll, who for many years has been execu- 
live secretary. 


I will now deal first with the printed 
accounts and then pass on to other matters 
of general interest. 


GROUP PROFITS 


The trading profits, less losses, of the 
group, including income from investments 
and transfer fees, amount to £3,849,176, an 
increase of £559,787. Deducting from these 
profits debenture interest, depreciation, 
pension fund contributions, audit fees good- 
will written off, all expenses in connection 
vith the free issue of deferred stock and 
‘he amount applicable to. outside share- 
holders of subsidiary companies, there 
remains a net profit before the charge for 
tax —— of £3,210,345, an increase of 
£460,700. 


The necessary provision for UK and 
Canadian taxation estimated payable on the 
pronits of the year under review is 4 stagger- 
mg amount of  £1,689,260 leaving 
£ 1,521,085 as the net profit of the group. 
With the amount brought forward from last 
year we have, therefore, a total of {3,756,183 
#vailable for reserves and dividends. Your 

ctors have allocated £1,075,327 to 
‘serves and £50,000 to pension funds and 
éltcr deducting the dividends already paid 
‘a recommended which less tax amount 
to 4,409,129 there will remain a balance of 
t 6,221,727 to carry forward to next year 
which £640,830 is attributable to the 
vent company and £1,580,897 to the 
subsidiary companies, 


GROUP BALANCE SHEET 


Fixed - assets have been increased durin 
© year by an expenditure of over £600. 


T 
th 





from which has been deducted the cost of one 
of our wallpaper mills in Canada disposed of 
during the year. After writing off deprecia- 
tion the net book value of fixed assets of 
the group is £5,437,914. 

Current assets totalling {17,881,714 are 
approximately £2,200,000 higher than last 
year, due to increases in stock £500,000, 
sundry debtors £500,000, tax reserve 
certificates and bank balance £1,600,000 and 
a decrease of £400,000 in investments. As 
regards the investments at a book value of 
£4,041,976 the market value at June last was 
some {£86,000 lower than the book value but 
we have a reserve of £400,000 against any 
loss that may be sustained if we are com- 
pelled to realise before the dates of redemp- 
tion. You will be interested to know that of 
our total.investments 89 per cent are in British 
Government and Colonial securities, Public 
Boards and Corporation stocks purchased 
at or below par, all of which have fixed dates 
of redemption. 


At June last it will be noted that the 
currerit assets of the group exceed current 
liabilities and provisions by no less than 
£11,769,341. 


On the other side of the group balance 
sheet a change in the capital structure is 
shown. You will remember last year passing 
resolutions, first to increase the authorised 
capital from £5,800,000 to £7,500,000 and 
then to issue, by transfer of £1,125,327 
from general reservé, 1,125,327 deferred 
shares of £1 each to deferred stockholders. 
These changes are, therefore, now reflected 
in the balance sheet as at June last. 


RESERVES OF THE GROUP 


Renewal and development at £2,035,000 
has been increased out of this year’s profits 
by £850,000 (£500,000 by the parent com- 
pany and £350,000 by the subsidiaries) and 
I will at a later stage deal with the reasons 
for building up this reserve. General reserve 
£1,428,717 shows a decrease of £900,000 
due to the transfer from this account of 
£1,125,327 already referred to and to an 
allocation from this year’s profit of £225,327. 


Your directors do not consider it necessary 
to make any changes in the reserves for 
investments and stock depreciation. - 


The total reserves of the group, including 
undistributed profits and the reserve for 
future tax, amount to £8,971,028, practically 
the same figure as last year despite the 
capitalisation of over ome and a quarter 
million pounds taken from géneral reserve. 


Current liabilities and provisions standing 
at £6,112,373 show an increase -of about 
£1,100,000 due mainly to increases in the 
amounts owing to sundry creditors. and for 
taxation. 


With the hope that I have given you all 
the relevant information in connection with 
the accounts I will: now review other matters 
which directly or indirectly affect your group 


of companies, 


WALLPAPER—HANDICAP OF 
PULP CONTROL 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure 
that I am able-to tell stockholders that last 
year wallpaper manufacture was able to make 
a mote solid contribution to the company’s 
profit. The situation is best summed up 
by my saying that there was a substantial 
imcrease in orders, to execute which, the 
mills continuously struggled against paper 
stringency. Had paper supplies allowed the 
mills to hold such stocks of all grades of 
paper as would have permitted proper pro- 
duction planning ‘final results would have 
been even more satisfactory and distributors 
would not have suffered the frustration of 
being forced to wait for supplies of wallpaper. 
Whilst control of paper remains in force our 
mills will not be able to secure the long and 
continuous runs of production needed to 
minimise costs and to allow steady deliveries 
to be made to distributors. The staffs at our 
wallpaper mills have had a very trying time ; 
so too have our wholesale and retatl cus- 
tomers to whose understanding and forbear- 
ance I now pay public tribute. The industry 
hopes that in the sweeping away of govern- 
mental controls, that over ‘pulp for paper 
making will not be forgotten by the authori- 
ties. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN WALLPAPER 


Much thought and effort have been put 
into the planning of the individual mill 
collections to arrive at the right balance 
between traditional and contemporary colour- 
ings and designs. Those forces which 
influence fashion and trend in matters of 
the home are now calling for more colour 
and more freedom in design. It demands 
very careful judgment of the mill manage- 
ments to assess likely public demand in a 
time of changing fashion and to produce 
ahead of demand what British and overseas 
housewives are going to choose. Our mills 
have obviously been happy in their summing 
up of the situation. Parallel with this we 
have worked out our production costs with 
the greatest care allowing even for the serious 
effect of current paper shortages on costs. 
The result of all this is to be scen in the 
various mill collections, each of which shows 
a complete range of attractive wallpapers at 
every price step ; the stamp of quality is on 
every wallpaper from the cheapest to the 
dearest. 


Public interest in wallpaper was never 
higher. We are being pressed from every 
part of the country to help in exhibitions at 
which demonstrations .of paperhanging are 
staged. The Wallpaper Design and Style 
Centre which we set up a year or so ago 
in Manchester daily attracts large numbers 
of people anxious to see the current patterns 
available from their distributors. - 


Our London. office, at 125 High Holborn, 
once the administrative we of the 
company, has had to be sati with a less 
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important role since 1939 when most of its 
personnel moved to Manchester. 


I am pleased to say, however, that this 
office, the address of which is so well known 
to customers and stockholders at home and 
abroad, has once again come into the picture. 
A well appointed showroom has just been 
opened there and an advisory department 
established, which will be of considerable 
practical value to architects, display designers 
and interior decorators, who will be able to 
see all the latest wallpapers and discuss the 
best way of using them, and other products 
of the company, in decorative treatments of 
every description. 


Many London architects are within easy 
reach of 125 High Holborn, and the close 
proximity to them of the new advisory de- 
partment and showroom should ensure the 
success of this enterprise. 


PAINT 


The Walpamur Company Limited, our 
leading subsidiary, has more than held its 
own in an industry that has once again 
become highly competitive. The main raw 
materials for paint making were more easily 
obtainable and greater production has re- 
sulted ; I am particularly happy to be able 
to report the substantial progress that this 
important company, itself one of the largest 
in the paint industry, has made, All its pro- 
ducts from the earliest, the famous Walpamur 
water paint followed by Duradio to its latest, 
Peveril Emulsion Paint, are held in high 
esteem by a wide public. The Walpamur 
company was amongst the first to establish 
a research laboratory in which a heavy ex- 
penditure has been. and continues to be in- 
curred in a high and sustained level of re- 
search. This subsidiary with its large number 
of branches throughout the country and with 
factories overséas is, I feel, soundly based to 
accommodate itself to any changes in the 
pattern of trade of which the widely growing 
interest of the general public in paint and 
painting is a notable recent instance. 


PULP AND PAPER MAKING 


We have shared in the high level of 
activity and in the prosperity of paper 
making through our Darwen Paper Mill 
Company and Hollins Paper Mill. These 
mills make and sell papers for a market. much 
wider than that ot wallpaper and all have 
operated profitably during the year. In 
accordance with the policy adopted some 
years ago money has been continuously spent 
on expanding and improving manufacturing 
and warehousing facilities, an investment 
which is proving highly successful. Parallel 
with paper making the manufacture of paper 
making pulp from straw by The Straw Pulp 
Manufacturing Company has continued at a 
high rate throughout the year. It too has 
traded at a profit although profit here is a 
secondary consideration, assurance of raw 
material supplies for our own paper mills 
being much more important. 


BRUSHES 


Hollins Brush Company has had a better 
year and to its home trade it has added a 
substantial export trade. A_ distributing 
company in Canada has recently been formed 
and the new company is now on the point 
of introducing Hollins - Brushes on the 
Canadian market. 


MICA PROCESSING 


Micafine Limited throughout the year has 
been fully extended. The very high quality 
of powdered mica processed by this company 
has created new outlets to industries re- 
quiring mica free from impurities and the 
demand over the past year has been such 


that extensions to buildings are in progress 
and additional plant has been placed . on 
order. The Micafine plant is the only one 
of its kind in the world. The process, in 
reducing mica waste to the finest powder, 
keeps alive in each particle the ori 

characteristic of mica. In this form the 
powdered mica is an irreplaceable strategic 
raw material wanted by many key industries. 
It is also an important raw material for the 
wallpaper industry and difficulties about 
obtaining supplies first led us to study the 


‘problem of manufacturing it. We have had 


encouragement from the Board of Trade in 
our efforts and we have of course been glad 
to look on the matter as much from a 
national angle as from our own. We look 
to this subsidiary not for a spectacular but 
for a steady contribution to the Company’s 
profit. 


MOULDING POWDERS 


James Ferguson & Sons, manufacturers of 
Nestorite Plastics and Ebonite, have shared 
the fluctuating fortunes of the plastics indus- 
try during the last few years; results last 
year were satisfactory. As time goes on and 
this relatively young industry continues to 
develop, we can, I think, reasonably look 
forward to our investment consolidating 
itself and becoming an increasingly valuable 
one. 


RETAIL ORGANISATION 


The Wall Paper Stores Organisation is of 
particular importance to us with its shops 
throughout the country, all largely concerned 
with the retail sales of paints and brushes as 
well as of wallpapers. To have such an 
organisation at our disposal is a great advan- 
tage and its value in furthering the sale of 
Crown Wallpapers, Walpamur Paints and 
Hollins Brushes is obvious. Of even more 


importance than the return obtained from: 


the shops is the wide opportunity afforded us 
of giving a lead to wallpaper and paint 
retailers in the ways of display and presenta- 
tion of our products to the public. Our 
work over the last few years has played no 
small part in bringing about the great 
improvement in paint and wallpaper shops 
throughout the country. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 


The Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers 
and its distributing companies have earned 
a modest profit as against a trading loss in 
the previous year. The economies secured 
during the year from the closing down of one 
mill amounted to much more than the profit 
earned by the remaining mills and the dis- 
tributing companies. Sales of wallpaper are 
still disappointing and more energetic steps 
are being taken to interest the Canadian 
public. The Dominion Colour Corporation 
has had an active year with much improved 
profits and increased sales and in order to 
widen its range of products additional build- 


- ings and plant are being erected. The Crown 


Diamond Paint Company and its distributing 
branches have had a substantial increase in 
sales and although profit margins are lower 
I am giad to say trading profits have been 
very satisfactory. 


SANDERSON GROUP—WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


The name of Sanderson comes to the mind 
immediately wallpaper or furnishing fabrics 
are mentioned—it connotes high quality: Be- 
cause of its world-wide repute for the quality 
and exclusiveness of its products, this section 


of our business continues ~ 
both at home and abroad. ’ of 


annually for the 


f 
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a wholesale business no, to be 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons Canada), 


i 


Ltd., has been added to the group’. tivities 
and indeed to the family of manu: Cturing 
and trading companies in Canada «oder the 


control of your company. 
At home in order to improve the service tg 
the trade, particularly in fabrics, 


Tanches 
in addition to Glasgow, have been acquired 
at Edin Leeds and Exeter. Th — 
rooms at headquarters of the ¢ roup in 
Berners Street in the West End oi | ondog 


are, as they have always been, th: leading 
salon in the world for the display { wall. 
paper. The exhibitions held from «me to 
time in the showrooms always mari 4 new 
high level in the advancement o! interio; 
decoration. That held this year stronely 
represented the contemporary theme |): design 
and colour in a series of furnishe! rooms 
designed by Mr A. J. Milne. During the 
fortnight t it was open the exhibition 
attracted many thousands of people. 


RESEARCH (CHEMICAL AN\ 
_ ENGINEERING) 


We spend annually large sums o! ~— 
on research and development directed to 
improvements wherever possible in the pr f- 
tions and processes of our various ¢: ‘tabliish- 
ments ; much of our best administrative and 
technical ability is devoted to longe: — 
research on mew processes and produ 


We are intensifying our research act.vities 
with the joint aim of still further improving 
the quality of our products and of reducing 
the costs of manufacturing and marketing 
them. Our two leading research divisions, 
chemical and engineering, are now being 
housed under one roof at the irlam works. 
Carefully planned laboratories there are being 
fitted with the most modern equi pm ent to 
be at the service of our, trained chemists. 
The engineering division is being similarly 
equipped and staffed. The two research 


divisions will be able-to work together more 
closely to find new sses, to reduce costs 
and to improve quality. We have estab! ished 
a long term plan which provides for |! our 
manufacturing plant and processes to receive 
study. 


Our northern colour and fixative plants 
have also been moved to the Irlam works in 
order that the production of these two im- 
portant classes of raw material is under the 
direct eye of our chemists. 


It will thus be seen that the Irlam work 


at which the manufacture of wallp2pe: ed 
oy years ago will shortly be fully occupied 
y key departments of the company 
Some stockholders may not know th: ‘he 
company has, for nearly 20 years, )' 1's 


Own engineering works which makes Ac- 
tically all the plant for the wal!pape: «ills 
and much for the other manufac ong 
subsidiaries. 


LABOUR 


I am glad to say that the relationship «th 
the various unions has been happy 41.05 
the year. It has again to be placed on xd 
that wage advances were given in all << 
tions, ~ 


an of the least satisfactory of our »'- 
which we realise we s>.re 

with industries, has been the big ‘6:0 
over of labour at most of our factories. rhis 
is in vivid contrast to what happened ). \°° 
1939 when drifting labour was unknow 9 
our os To give our workpe ple 
a stronger sense of security we have been 
able, thanks mainly to the sums allo. ‘cd 
e, to arrange R a 
ae centiiemix edaniee which the or 
emes which the com- 
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EXPORT TRADE 


THE BCU 


Th up has again made a substantial 
in to export trade, the figures for 
ducts being higher than those of 
Your company and its subsidiaries 
h reputation abroad but we have 
easing in our efforts to maintain 


ill our markets. , 


LRVE FOR RENEWAL AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


usly stated this reserve has been 

/ 2,035,000 from amounts set aside 

ofits over the last few years by 

company and the subsidiaries. 

- as its tithe implies, has been 

provide funds to meet capital 

over the next few years. At 

‘4, our commitments for capital 

- were about £1,400,000 but this 

‘es not take into account further 

. will be necesary when our plans 

xt few years are complete. In the 

- present commitments for capital 

ey e relate to our manufacturing 

1 a number of divisions and 

nd - commencement of a programme 
" | call for further sums. 

premises and plant of the various 

divisions of our group are kept in first class 

condition but the expansion of the various 

businesses, and improvements in operations, 

a ‘tters Which require. substantial sums 

of money in a progressive group such as 


In past years, I have referred to the diffi- 
culty of maintaining, improving and replacing 
production assets out of profits after such a 
large proportion of the profits has to be pro- 
vided for taxation and how vital this matter 
was to the well-being of British industry. I, 
therefore, welcome the recognition by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the problem 
in his introduction of investment allow- 
ances , this action shows for the first time in 
a material way that the difficulty facing 
mdustry on the renewal and expansion of its 
production assets has been sympathetically 
understood by the Government. The invest- 
ment allowance is, of course, a direct con- 
tnbution to the needs of industry and 
although the relief.at present is small it is of 
greaier importance to industry that official 
recognition has been given by the Govern- 
ment to this vital problem. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS 


ng made it clear that the building up 
- reserve for renewal and development 
> our major financial consideration 
‘ the coming years, I will only add that 
ye directors, when considering amounts 
(0 be set aside for other purposes will have 
regard to beth the financial meeds of the 
eroup and to the maintenance of a reason- 
cturn to the stockholders. 


PURCHASE TAX 


> again I must refer to that most 
ous of taxes—the purchase tax—which 
ies to be levied -on wallpapers at a 
rate which makes even more costly a 
( the selling price of which is already 
i by the high cost of paper. I gave 
u last year full information about the 
y unfair way in which the tax operates 
‘he harm it causes; I will not repeat 
lf but I would be failing in my duty if 
‘ hot renew my protest, 


' 


GENERAL 


The general economic a inst 
. nich manufacturers and eae sae 
““"'Y Out their daily affairs.is always a matter 


of considerable concern to those engaged in ; 


industry and commerce. ; 

The state of national employment, the 
stabilising of the cost of living, the ebb and 
flow of current overseas indebtedness and a 
score of other economic factors are now 
recognised by all business men, educated 
through more than a decade of. shortages, 
controls, abortive talks with government 
departments, depressing upward movements 
in the cost of living, as influences likely to 
colour their decisions, experiences and trad- 
ing results. 


I know that I am echoing the thoughts of 
all who are responsible for the conduct of 
business concerns, big and small, when 
I speak of the relief felt by industry for 
another year free from financial crisis, a year 
which has seen relatively little adverse move- 
ment in the cost of living, and which has 
brought a further easing in the supply posi- 
tion of nearly all raw materials. The restora- 
tion of confidence and the gradual improve- 
ment in the economic and financial position 
of our country has been maintained and 
every month that passes without a relapse 
strengthens the future outlook and imbues 
us all with the hope that the worst of our 
troubles is over. It was inevitable that the 
last few years of relative stability should 
turn our thoughts towards the easing of re- 
strictions in international trade including the 
freeing of our currency. As a nation we shall 
not be able to claim we have won our way 
back to umnshakeable independence and 
leadership until we can smoothly and quietly 
slide back to currency convertibility in such 
circumstances that the step will carry with it 
no threat of danger to our ability to buy and 
sell abroad, to manufacture and trade,,to 
maintain full employment and to keep our 
standard of living steadily rising When the 
time comes for the pound to be made con- 
vertible those responsible for dealing with 
the matter will, to guide them, have the ex- 
oe of the years 1925 to 1931 before 
them. 


GOVERNMENT’S INABILITY TO REDUCE 
EXPENDITURE 


The less satisfactory side of the national 
picture is the seeming imability of the Govern- 
ment to reduce its total expenditure. If the 
all-over rate of general taxation cannot be 
reduced when trade is at its best what is the 
outlook when trade enters a period of reces- 
sion ? During the past year or so the nation’s 
industrial plants have been working to full 
capacity and employment has been at its 
peak. With personal and corporate incomes 
at a high level the all-over rate of taxation 
should fall. We cannot count upon uninter- 
rupted trade prosperity—it is inevitable that 
there will be recessions from .time to time. 
The-cry then will be for increased expendi- 
ture to counter the fall in employment. The 
savings to finance such higher public spend- 
ing on capital and social projects should be 
put aside during peak trade periods. 


EXAMPLE OF CONSCIENTIOUS PUBLIC 
SPIRITEDNESS 


For industry high rates of current taxation 
make capital accumulation a matter of the 
utmost difficulty and without such accumula- 
tion there cannot be replacement and 
modernisation of earning assets on a scale 
adequate to the position we are striving to 
hold in international markets and indeed to 
our home trade needs. For the business 
executives current income-tax and surtax have 
taken away from them the rewards to which 
their efforts entitle them. That im such 
conditions, they patiently continue, as they 
do, to give of their best often at a high cost, 
both ical and mental, is a striking 


example of conscientious public spiritedness 
conduct of 


without which the direction and 
British industry would founder. 


® 


TTS 
STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I should like to express on 
behalf of myself.and my colleagues on the 
board and all our stockholders, our thanks 
to the management and to all grades of 
employees throughout the group for their 
services during the past year. The family 
spirit is so important in an expanding organi- 
sation such as ours and I am glad to pay 
tribute to all concerned for developing that 
spirit which contributes so much to the 
strength and success of the group. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S SPEECH 


At the fifty-sixth annual meeting of share- 
holders held in Johannesburg on November 
16, 1954, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, the chairman, 
in the course of his remarks, said: 


The profit, after taxation for the year 
under review, at £300,007 was some £4,300 
less than in the previous year. A decline 
of some £60,000 in working profit, which was 
more than accounted for by the falling away 
of revenue from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices, was to a large extent offset by a 
decrease of £51,000 in the provision for 
taxation. After allowing for the £218,330 in 
dividends, we were able to show a net cash 
surplus at the end of the year of £16,353, te 
which was added cash assets totalling 
£400,080, together bringing the balance of 
income and expenditure account to £416,433, 
as shown in the balance sheet. 


Although the tonnage milled declined by 
4 per cent, it has, during the four months 
since the close of the year, been running in 
advance of the rate for the corresponding 
period last year. Whether this improvement 
will continue must, as you will appreciate, 
depend to a large extent upon the labour 
situation. In so far as non-European labour 
is concerned, the seasonal decline in supply 
that normally takes place during the spring 
and early summer months may cause a reduc- 
tion in the monthly tonnages milled, but 
thereafter the situation will, we trust, 
improve. Unfortunately the position in 
regard to the shortage of European under- 
ground employees remains acute and is a 
continual source of anxiety. 


FURTHER RISE IN WORKING COSTS 


In the last four months of the financial 
year our monthly profits rose appreciably. 
This was principally due to the higher ton- 
nage treated as a result of more abundant 
supplies of native labour and the consequent 
reduction in unit working costs. I am glad 
to say that so far this year we have been 
able to maintain relatively satisfactory 
monthly results, but we, like all other mining 
companies in South Africa, are faced with a 
further rise in working costs due to the 
recent increased railage charges and the pro- 
et that power charges will also be 
raised, 


As you know, development has been con- 
fined almost entirely to secondary or internal 
work during the last year, but primary 
development on Bird and Kimberley reefs 
continues in those areas that your company 
intends tributing from Crown Mines. The 
latest information I can give you is that there 
are reasonable prospects of getting a limited 
tonnage of payable, theugh not rich, ore 
from the Crown Mines’ claims. _ 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 


SALES OF BOTTLED BEERS, WINES AND SPIRITS AGAIN INCREASED 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the ordinary stockholders of Mitchells & 
Butlers Limited will be held at the White 
Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
Deg@mber 16, 1954. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
chairman, Mr Robert H. Butler: 


It is gratifying to the board that in spite 
of very heavy increases in wage rates, general 
costs such as building repairs, etc., they are 
able to report a slight increase in trading 
profit. We have benefited again this year 
from our reconstruction scheme, . and 
increased sales of bottled beers and wines and 
spirits have also contributed to our increased 
trading profit. 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


It will be observed that the cash position 
is a very Strong one at the present time, but 
in view of the large number of houses we are 
expecting to build in the next few years 
(and I deal with this important subject later) 
it is essential we should continue to: make 
substantial transfers from profits to reserve 
to help maintain a Liquid position. In the 
meantime, until we need all the money for 
our building programme, it has been deemed 
advisable to invest as large a sum as 
practicable in short-term deposits where 
we are obviously obtaining a higher rate of 
interest than if the cash had been left in 
the bank. 


In a recent speech the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer criticised the amounts which 
industry was ploughing back for reinvest- 
ment. The Financial Times, in a reference 
to this speech, asks the Chancellor to con- 
sider whether or not it is the Inland Revenue 
itself which acts as a major deterrent to 
investment, and all industrialists will agree 
the question is justified. Your company has 
always ploughed back to reserve a substantial 
part of its profits whilst following a con- 
servative policy in the payment of dividends. 
They have continued the policy this year 
by transferring nearly £350,000 to reserve. 
The value of this policy has never been more 
in evidence than today when very large sums 
of money are required both for the building 
of licensed houses and the installation of 
modern and improved brewing and bottling 
plant so that production costs might be kept 
as low as possible, 


FUND FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND 
MODERNISATION 


This year you will note from the accounts 
that a further £100,000 has been added to 
the repairs equalisation reserve. It is the 
intention of the board to utilise this fund in 
accelerating the improvement and moderni- 
sation of many of the company’s older houses 
which fall below the high standard we con- 
sider we should give our customers. 


During the year settlement has been 
reathed on several years outstanding taxation 
liabilities. As a result an amount of £50,000 
previously provided for those liabilities is no 
longer required. This sum has been retained 
in suspense pending the final settlement of 
wartime taxation. 


EXPORTS 


We have been able to make substantial 
progress in our bottling stores with the 


# 


TRADING AREAS EXTENDED 


installation of the most modern machinery 
and the latest bottling unit to be installed is 
playing a most important part in helping to 
cope with the ever-increasing demand for 
Export Pale Ale. 


We have maintained our position as one 
of the largest wholesale wines and spirits 
merchants in the country, and the total sales 
of this department rose again this year and 
exceeded a cash value of £2 million. Whilst 
the increase is almost entirely due to the 
demand for our own brand of Scotch whisky, 
Dumbarton, it is interesting to note that our 
own blend of Jamaica rum has more than 
held its own against the much advertised 
proprietary brands, and accounts for 95 per 
cent of our total rum sales. 


COMPETITION BEING MET 


The trading results of all our subsidiary 
companies have again been satisfactory and it 
is pleasing to know that our beers have main- 
tained their popularity against very fierce 
competition in the outside trading areas. We 
have pursued a policy of improving the 
licensed houses, and also the plant and equip- 
ment and working conditions at these estab- 
lishments. 


We are indeed fortunate to report that we 
have covered our requirements for malt and 
barley for the coming year. This has been 
no easy job for ‘those responsible owing to 
bad harvesting weather, but I am glad to 
say that the quality we have bought is far 
superior to what we expected. 


The hops have also suffered through the 
unfavourable weather and the 1954 crop is 
expected to be small, light and a little more 
expensive than last. year. 


LICENSING PLANNING 


Some years ago I warned stockholders that 
the company owned 168 licensed premises 
out of 351 affected by the Birmingham 
Redevelopment Areas and the Inner Ring 
Road Schemes, and we are now experiencing 
more fully the effects of the commencement 
of work on these schemes. 


During the past year six full licences and 
four off licences belonging to your company 
have been closed, and a further four full 
licences and one off licence will probably be 
closed before the end of next year. This 
represenis a considerable loss of barrelage, 
which will eventually be regained, but there 
is an interim period following the closing of 
houses in these redevelopment areas when 
trade is lost. 


There is another aspect of the closing of 
houses to which I would like to refer—that 
is, the human side. It must be remembered 
that great sentimental attraction existed for 
the houses which have been closed, and we 
have experienced many instances of customers 
being greatly upset when the “local” has 
been taken away from them. These houses, 
although small and in some instances, we 
must admit, not up to modern standards, have 
become social centres of their respective 
districts, and when houses of this character 
are closed it means the breaking up of little 
communities who have gathered together in 
their leisure hours in the convivial atmo- 
sphere of bar or smoke-room, and developed 
real sentimental ties for the houses they have 
known for so long. We realise, however, that 
planning has to go ahead, and we shall 


do our best to re-establish the friendly 
“local” where it is meeded as soon 4s 
possible. 


We have already been able to offset some 
of this lost trade in the new temporary 
premises and new off licences already opened, 
and it will be further met in new premise 
now under construction. 

In the licensing planning of the areas of 
Birmingham and Coventry progress, though 
somewhat slow, has been made with the 
appropriate authorities. It has become clear, 
however, that if we wait for the ideal of 4 
complete scheme for the licensing of each of 
these large cities there will be developing 
suburban areas which will not be able to 
benefit from the complete scheme for some 
years. It is not in the public interest that 
these areas should have to wait until complex 
schemes involving the removal and resiting 
of a large number of licences from redevelop. 
memt areas are evolved and agreed by all 
concerned before their needs are met, and 
I feel very strongly that individual licensing 
planning removals should be made to these 
areas in the interim before the whole City 
schemes are finalised. 


We are now taking active steps towards 
the erection of new premises in all parts of 
our trading area. 


Earlier in the year we opened for trading 
new fully licensed premises at Nottingham 
called “ The Priory ” and two new off licences 
in Birmingham. 

In addition, at the present time we hav¢ 
actually under construction new fully licensed 
premises in Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Halesowen, Stourbridge and Redditch. 


NEW PURCHASES 


Since our last meeting we have extended 
our trading areas by the purchase of the 
Parade Hotel, Llandudno, the Crown, Whit- 
church, Cardiff, the Wheatsheaf in the centre 
of Bristol, and the Bull’s Head, Newport, 
Satop. 


MANAGED HOUSES 


During the past year bad weather in the 
summer months created unfavourable trading 
conditions in the suburban houses with 
extensive grourds and terraces attached. 
These facilities are normally well patronised 
during the summér but owing to the wet 
and depressing weather they were little used 
with consequent loss of trade. 


PUBLIC’S SPENDING POWER 


Whilst it would appear ‘that the spending 

wer of the public in the immediate Mid- 
ands area is being maintained, the outlets 
for personal expenditure continue to increas. 
The competition and other counter-a!tric 
tions to the licensed house have been anticr 
pated and we are proceeding as quickly 48 
possible to improve and increase the amet 
ties provided in our houses. 

We firmly believe in the “local” as being 
the traditional social centre ; it has long beca 
established as such, and we are confident 
that; providing we keep abreast of modern 
requirements, as we have endeavoured to 
do in the past, there is nothing to fear from 
competitive elements in the future. 


a 
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MODDERFONTEIN — EAST, 
LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S SPEECH 


Ar the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
rs held in Johannesburg on Nov- 
is. 1954, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, the 
- in the course of his remarks, said: 
Working profits since last June have aver- 
it £13,500 amonth. So far as con- 


aged a ; : 
operations of the year under review, 


cerns | 


the fall in working profits from £279,641 to 
£163,653 was due chiefly to a rise in costs, 
reflected in an increase of 10d. per ton 
milled, and a fall in total output of some 
3,400 ounces of gold, together with a decrease 
of approximately £34,000 in the additional 
revenue from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices. As you may know, revenue from the 
latter source has now disappeared. With our 
lower pro‘its, taxation and lease considera- 
tion decreased considerably, falling from 
{115,363 to £32,377. We were thus able to 
maintain our dividend distribution at 15 per 
cent for the year, absorbing £139,621. 

Our development footage was almost 
halved at 6,898 feet, the percentage of pay- 
ability and the inch-dwt. values remaining 
about the same as in the previous year. We 
have started drawing ore from the Klipfon- 
tein area but, unfortunately, the prospective 
tonnage from this area, so far as we can see 
at present, is not very large. We are, how- 
ever, continuing to develop at points where 


there is hope of proving more payable ore. 
We are at present re-examining several 


dumps of development rock containing in the 
aggregate a considerable tonnage of low grade 
ore situated on the surface near various 
shafts. There is a hope that we may be able 
to treat a portion of this development rock 
at a profit. The report was adopted. 


THE ANGLO-INDONESIAN 
PLANTATIONS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Anglo-Indonesian Plantations Limited 
was held on November 23rd in London. 


Mr G. C. Denham, CIE, CBE (chairman 
and managing director), présided, and in the 
course of his speech said: The actual work- 
ing for the year 1953 showed a small trading 
profit of £81,445, to which is added £23,761 
for sundry receipts, making a total of 
£105,206. After various adjustments there is 
& credit balance of £174,441 in the profit and 
loss account to be carried forward to the 1954 


accounts, 


After describing the various factors which 
had affected the year’s results, the chairman 
continued: The present year did not start 
with cheerful prospects, but as tea and rubber 
Prices rose our position strengthened most 
materially. Good weather has greatly assisted 
Our tea crops, which up to date have been far 
abov ¢ our estimate, whilst our rubber crops 
have been nearly up to the estimate. 


Tam afraid I cannot give you such good 
news regarding our sisal crop. We have 
atcacy incurred a serious loss on sisal, which 
Ww 2 reduce the overall profit expected from 
rubber, tea, and our minor crops. 

_ | can certainly say that the results of 1954 
.. ‘u0w a much increased trading profit, 
Jul &ny part which may become available for 
« cvidend will bear a punishing cess. I feel 
‘cmewhat confident in making this forecast 
*0 vate in the year, as I can hardly believe that, 
ora if some unexpected labour award or 
~overnment cess were to affect us in the 
month of December (I trust not with retro- 
‘pective effect), the whole position for 1954 
would be seriously prejudiced. 


The report was adopted. 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR R, L. PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an abridgment of the 
statement dated November 8, 1954, by the 
chairman (Mr R. L. Prain, OBE) circulated 
to the members: 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


During the year a total of over 5.3 million 
tons of diluted ore was hoisted and milled. 
The resulting copper production was 88,678 
tons. Of this, 31,829 toms were refined over- 
seas into electrolytic copper and the balance 
was available as blister copper. Our costs of 
making and delivering blister to overseas 
buyers amount to just on £120 a ton, while 
similar costs for electrolytic copper are just 
under {£137 per ton, both these being based 
on the level of copper prices ruling last year. 


FINANCIAL 


Our average realisation price for the year 
was £229 19s. 6d. per ton. The profit was 
£9,036,563, and on this figure the taxes due 
for the year amount to £3,308,000. From the 
resulting net profit £1 million has been ap- 
propriated to replacements reserve and 
£750,000 to general reserve. After making 
these reserves, £3,973,000 remains available 
for distribution. The interim dividend paid 
in July of ls. per share (less taxes) absorbed 
£1,123,000, and your directors have recom- 
mended a final distribution of 2s. 6d. 
per share (less taxes) which will absorb 
£2,809,000. As a result, in respect of the 
past year we shall distribute a net sum of 
£3,932,000 as compared with £4,213,000 
during the previous year. 


MINE POSITION 


The position of the mine remains satisfac- 
tory. The ore reserves have increased by over 
6 million tons due to the inclusion of addi- 
tional ore in the Roan Extension. 


REFINERY 


I forecast a year ago that Roan would pro- 
bably have to go over to electrolytic refining 
in the not too distant future. Last March we 
announced the decision to construct an 
electrolytic refinery at Ndola to be owned and 
operated by a subsidiary to be known as Ndola 
Copper Refineries Limited. Last September 
we made the further announcement that the 
capital of this new company would be found 
as to two-thirds by your company and one- 
third by British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
Limited, of England. 


Initially this refinery will have a capacity of 
60,000 tons of copper a year. Should we at 
a later stage decide to refine the entire Roan 
output into electrolytic copper locally, this 
would mean an extension to the refinery, 
which in that case should be extended pre- 
ferably to about 110-120,000 tons copper a 
year, which would be in excess of Roan’s 
production as at present foreseen. For this 
reason it would be desirable that Ndola 
Copper Refineries Limited, should be par- 
tially a customs refinery, that is to say, treat- 
ing copper for other parties, and for this 
reason it is important that it should be located 
on the line of rail. This accounts partly for 
our decision to locate it at Ndola. We were 
also influenced by the fact that we were able 
to conclude satisfactory arrangements with the 
Ndola Municipality for the provision of 
housing and amenities for both our European 
and African staff in Ndola. I should ‘like to 
acknowledge here the tost helpful co-opera- 
tion of the Ndola Municipal authorities. 


I should like also to welcome as co-share- 
holders the British Insulated Company, who 
since 1931 have been buying and refining 
large tonnages of our blister copper at Prescot 
in Lancashire. This well-known group is to- 
day one of the largest buyers and fabricators 
of copper in the world, and we are very 
— to have them as our partners in our 

dola enterprise. 


LABOUR 


_The general manager’s report refers to the 
discussions and negotiations which were con- 
ducted during the year with the various 
employee organisations. 


The most important of these were the four- 
party discussions on the subject of African 
Advancement. These discussions broke down 
on July 24th and the Government promptly 
appointed a board of inquiry under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Forster, KBE, QC. The 
report of this board was published on Octo- 
ber 19th. The board found inter alia that 
advancement of the African into the field of 
European employment was made impossible 
by clause 42 of the current agreement 
between the companies and the European 
Union without that union’s consent. It also 
came to the conclusion that to achieve a 
reasonable degree of advancement some frag- 
mentation of European jobs would be neces- 
sary and that such fragmented jobs should 
be remunerated at lower rates related to the 
African wage structure. The board recom- 
mended that the companies and the European 
Union should apply themselves promptly to 
the solution of this problem “ which has been 
outstanding far too long and the settlement 
of which at a very early date we regard as 
imperative.” 


The Copperbelt companies accepted the 
conclusions of this independent report and 
invited the European Union to resume dis- 
cussions. These were resumed on November 
3rd. At the resumed discussions the Union 
stated that they were unable to agree to con- 
tinue negotiations on the basis of the con- 
clusions of the Forster report. Since the 
companies had already accepted these con- 
clusions a deadlock was thus reached and in 
these circumstances your board has seen no 
alternative but to give the Union six months’ 
notice of the termination of the existing 
agreement as provided under clause 45 there- 
of. At the same time the company has 
invited the Union to open discussions with 
the object of concluding a fresh agreement 
whose terms; while safeguarding fully the 
legitimate interest of members of the Union, 
will permit the satisfaction of the reasonable 
aspirations of the company’s African 
employees. There the matter. stands at the 
time of this statement going to press. 


COPPER MARKET 


The price of copper has shown strength 
throughout the past year. This was ia 
partly to some curtailment of production in 
the earlier part of the year in the USA and 
Chile, respectively the first and third pro- 
ducers in the world (Rhodesia being the 
second). In recent months the price has 
shown even greater strength due to strikes 
in the USA and Chile. Stock-pile buying in 
the USA has also served to maintain the 
strong undertone of the copper market. 


As far as your company is concerned its 
production for the current financial year is 
virtually all placed. 
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"RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
MR R, L. PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an abridgment of the 
statement dated November 8, 1954, by the 
chairman (Mr R. L. Prain, OBE) circulated 
to the members : 


It has not been the practice in this com- 
pany in recent years to issue a chairman’s 
statement. This has been due to the rela- 
tively simple function of the company during 
such years. We had only one predominant 
interest, namely, that in Mufulira, and con- 
sequently only one major source of income. 
It has not been necessary to retain any sub- 
stantial part of this income in this business, 
and so there has been little that the chair- 
man could add to the directors’ report. 


This position has changed somewhat as a 
result of recent developments, and particu- 
larly during the past year. The present 
interests of your company include not only 
a holding of 64.07 per cent in Maufulira 
Copper Mines Limited, but the same per- 
centage of holding in Chibuluma Mines 
Limited, Baluba Mines Limited, Chambishi 
Mines Limited and 100 per cent holding of 
the ordinary share capital of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust (Services) Limited. 


MUFULIRA 


The Mufulira investment needs little intro- 
duction. For many years the annual report 
of Rhodesian Selection Trust has included 
the full accounts, directors’ report and chair- 
man’s statement of the Mufulira company. 
Mutfulira is oné of the great copper mines of 
the world, with relatively high grade and 
long life. 


OTHER PROPERTIES 


The Chibuluma Mine is a relatively small 
but high grade copper/cobalt property now 
being brought into production at a cost esti- 
mated at £6 million, of which £5 million is 
being provided by the United States Govern- 
ment, to be repaid in metals in due course. 
This appears to be a most promising mine 
and will give your company for the first time 
an interest in the future trend of cobalt prices 
and markets. 


The Baluba Company owns an orebody 
estimated at present to contain 70 million 
tons of sulphide ore, running 2.68 per cent 
copper and 0.18 per cent cobalt. About two 
years ago the question of opening up this 
property was under active investigation by 
the board of its then owners, Mufulira, and 
extensive negotiations took place with the 
United States Government. It was with 
regret that the Mufulira board announced 
about a year ago that, for various reasons 
which were outlined in the chairman’s speech 
that year, it was impossible at that time to 
proceed with the development of this 
orebody. 


The Baluba orebody, however, which 
now belongs to the Baluba Company, 
remains an asset of great potential value 
and has been described as being possibly 
the greatest undeveloped source of cobalt 
in the world. 


The Chambishi Company owns the Cham- 
bishi erebodies which were discovered many 
years ago and today lish ore reserves 
amounting. to 25 million tons containing 
3.46 per cent copper. This is potentially 
another big mine of the future. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust. (Services) 
Limited was established in 1951 to provide 


administrative, managerial, technical and 
other services to all the companies in the 
Rhodesiz 1 Selection Trust Group, and in this 
capacity is fulfilling a most useful function, 
In addition to employing common staff, and 
handling the purchasing and prospecting 
activities of the group, it has recently estab- 
lished a research and development division at 
Kalulushi, with research laboratories and a 
pilot plant, both of which are expected to 
render valuable services to the Group as a 
whole. 


FINANCIAL 


The ordinary interim dividend, and the 
final dividend, if approved, of the Mufulira 
Company this year will give us an income 
of £2,447,000. After adding the carry for- 
ward from the previous year, and deducting 
our expenses, there has remained a sum of 
£2,471,000 available for distribution. Your 
board has already paid out of this an interim 
dividend of ls. per share (less taxes) costing 
£662,000 and now recommends a final divi- 
dend of 2s. 6d. per share (less taxes) costing 
£1,654,000. This will have the effect of 
bringing the carry forward up to £155,000 
and the free cash in the company will now 
be about £297,000. 


NEW ISSUE 


The Mufulira Company has recently 
announced that it is raising {2 million of new 
money by making a new issue to its share- 
holders. This means that your company, to 
retain its equity in Mufulira, will have to 
take up its proportion of the new issue, at a 
cost of approximately £1,250,000. As this 
is obviously impossible to do without our 
making a new issue ourselves, we have 
announced an offer of new shares to our 
shareholders. The American Metal Com- 
pany Limited of New York, which holds 
50.61 per cent of the shares in this company, 
has indicated that it will apply for its rights 
firm, an action which is greatly appreciated 
by your board. The balance of the issue will 
be offered to the remaining 8,300 share- 
holders, and this part of the issue has been 
underwritten by Selection Trust Limited, 
London. 


INFORMAL MEETINGS 


During the year I convened informal mect- 
ings of shareholders, both in London and 
New York, the two centres where the 
majority of our shareholders appear to reside. 
The attendance at these meetings was most 
gratifying, in view of which I propose to 
repeat the experiment during the next two 
or three months. 


copper over the next year appear reasonably 


satisfactory, it would be idle to pretend that 


the prospect of difficulties -arising on the 
Copperbelt during the period does not exist. 


The rising trend of costs, and 
fuel/rail/power situation are two serious 


problems. I regard the issue of African 
advancement on the mines as the most impor- 
tant single problem still to be solved, and 
I do not e we can look forward to the 
certainty of a period of full i 
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DALGETY AND 
‘COMPANY LIMITED 
GOOD OUTLOOK 


The- annual general meeting of Dal : 
and Company, Limited, will be held 
December 16th, in London. : 

The following are extracts from the reviey 
by the chairman, Mr D. Abel Smi:}:. MC, for 
the year to June 30, 1954: 


The board has maintained its policy of 
developing the company’s organisation by 
improved forms of representation a: country 
centres. It regards these as the roots from 
which the whole organisation draws js 
strength and, therefore, of supreme impor- 
tance. This policy involves substantial 
expenditure on premises, including office 
buildings, stores and in many <ases staf 
residences, with additional expenditure to 
ensure the supply of essential modern plan, 

premises are being remodelled and 
extended and new ones built, in conformity 
to a pattern which it is belicved will 
better suit the needs of the present day, 
Where this action has already been taken, 
it has almost “invariably = resulted in 
improved turnover and a general widening 
of activities. 


WOOL AND PRODUCE 


The Australian wool clip cut lighter in 
the 1953-54 season and sales totalled 
3,846,212, compared with 3,893,249 bales in 

ep ing season. The average price was 
£AIO! Ils, 3d. per bale as against 
£A104 Is. Sd. As a result, total wool realisa- 
tions were reduced from £A405,175,581 to 
£A390,622,263. 

For the second year in succession the wool 
market maintained a remarkably even level 
throughout, and this exceptionally long period 
of stability has benefited all concerned with 
the trade. While the steady growth of syn- 
thetics, both as to types and quantity produc- 
tion, cannot be ignored, it is probab!y true to 
say that these now constitute less threat to 
wool than was believed to be the position 4 
few years ago. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after providing 
for all expenses and taxation (other than 
profits. tax on distribution), amounts to 
£640,492, as compared with £490,635 for 
the previous year, This result has only 
been bettered once in the company’s history, 
in the boom year of 1951. The directors 
have allocated £250,000 to cont ngencies 
and 3 £25,000 to staff provident reserve 
an 5,000 to supplementary pen.ions re 
serve. We are recommending a fina! \ividend 
on the “A” and “B” ordinary shares of 
64 per cent, which, with the interim div- 
dend of 3} per cent paid in May, makes 
10 per cent for the year. 

Anyone attempting to forecast a company $ 
trading prospects, even on a short-term basis, 
must in these days make such forecast sub- 
ject to the proviso that political conditions 
remain stable, both as regards internal and 
external affairs, in the countries > which 
such company tes. With a company 
such as ours, shaw affairs are so ~—_ 
related to primary production, one must 2 
make any forecast subject to climatic condi- 

Given these conditions, the outlook fof 

i $ trading is goo 
ee es year’ in all spheres 

we have confidence in the efficiency of 
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our organisation and know we can rly 
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ric following is an abridgment of the 
nt dated November 8, 1954, by the 
cha . (Mr R. L. Prain, OBE) circulated 
t¢ mbers. 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


¢ the year a total of over 3.6 million 
| diluted ore was hoisted and milled, 
-coverable copper content équivalent 
) Jong tons of blister. The output of 
products for the year was 36,061 
ti blister copper, 36,388 tons of elec- 
tr ithodes produced at Mufulira, and 
; 17.721 tons of electrolytic copper shapes 
re broad. 


TREND OF COSTS 


se in costs in recent years which, 
e, is not confined to Mufulira alone, 
one that can be viewed with equa- 

The popular idea that Rhodesia is 
the world’s lowest cost producers 
be viewed against our estimate that 
SO per cent of the world’s present 
roduction is produced more cheaply 
t at Mufulira: It is as well that 
t} cts should be realised not only by 
our shareholders but also by the govern- 
uthorities under whom we work, and 
d by our employees. 


~~ = + 


ws 


— FINANCIAL 


- Our average realisation price for the year 

0 was {£229 17s. 3d. per ton. The profit 

was {9,663,931 and on this figure the taxes 

r due for the year amount to £3,543,000. 

-l From the resulting net profit £1,250,000 has 

4 been appropriated to replacements reserve 
h and {1,050,000 to general reserve. 

After making these reserves £3,816,000 

remains available for distribution. The 

0 interim dividend paid in July of 4s. per share 

10 ess taxes) absorbed £1,019,000, and your 

directors have recommended a final distri- 

. of Ils. per share (less taxes) which 

bsorb £2,801,000. 


SALE OF PROPERTIES 


BM: board has for some time had under 
.. F consideration the question of disposing of 
* =. _of the outside mining properties 
ty ; i have for long been held by Mufulira. 
‘hese properties are either new or poten- 
a t nes, and your board has felt that 


preferable that these should not con- 
'o be owned by Mufulira, which is itself 


. . | ing company, but should be sold to 
“d | hareholders of Mufulira. Accordingly, 
of ay this year companies were formed 
rs f *eown as Baluba Mines Limited and Cham- 
“8 | Mines Limited, and these companies, 

with Chibuluma, were then sold 
; shareholders for considerafions equal 
i’ | case Of Baluba and Chambishi to the 
is, its spent by Mufulira on these proper- 
b- *. ond in the case of Chibuluma to the par 
ns { its issued shares, 


. | CASH POSITION 

ly a t board applied to the Capital Issues 

so mittee in England for permission to 
42 million of new money by making 

‘fcr of shares to the company’s share- 

ve | 's. The Capital Issues Committee 


M. “ agreed to this issue being made and 
a rcholders will be receiving a notice deal- 
i * with this new issue at.the same time as 
- S Statement. 


Fr 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
MR R,. L. PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


RAIL POSITION 


The Copperbelt is receiving only about 
two-thirds of its requirements of coal due 
to the inability of the Rhodesia Railway 
system to keep pace with the growing 
demands of the territories which it serves. 
We view the present position with disquiet, 
as an improvement will require not only 
more rolling stock but more staff and housing 
and so on. 


LABOUR 


The general manager’s report refers to 
the discussions and negotiations which were 
conducted during the year with the various 
employee organisations. 


The most important of these were the 
four-party discussions on the subject of 
African -Advancement. These discussions 
broke down on July 24th, and the Government 
promptly appointed a Board of Inquiry 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Forster, 
KBE, QC. The report of this board was 
published on October 19th. The board 
found, inter alia, that advancement of the 
African into the field of European employ- 
ment was made impossible by Clause 42 of 
the current agreement between the com- 
panies.and the European Union without that 
Union’s consent. It also came to the con- 
clusion that to achieve a reasonable degree 
of advancement some fragmentation of Euro- 

n jobs would be necessary and that such 

agmented jobs should be remunerated at 
lower rates related to the African wage 
structure. The board recommended that the 
companies and the European Union should 
apply themselves promptly to the solution 

this problem “which has been outstand- 
ing far too long and the settlement of which 
at a very early date we regard as imperative.” 


The Copperbelt Companies accepted the 
conclusions-of this independent report and 


invited the European Union to. resume dis- 


cussions. These were resumed on November 
3rd. At the resumed discussions the Union 
stated that they were unable to agree to 
continue negotiations on the basis of the 
conclusions of the Forster Report. Since the 
companies had already accepted these con- 
clusions a deadlock was thus reached, and 
in these circumstances your board has seen 
no alternative but to give the Union six 
months’ notice of termination of the existing 
agreement as provided under Clause 45 
thereof. Art the same time the company has 
invited the Union to_open discussions with 
the object of concluding a fresh agreement 
whose terms, while safeguarding fully the 
legitimate interests of members of the 
Union, will permit the satisfaction of the 
reasonable aspirations of the company’s 
African employees. There the matter stands 
at the time of this statement going to press. 


COPPER MARKET 


The price of copper has shown strength 
throughout the past year. This was due 
partly to some curtailment of production in 
the earlier part of the year in the USA and 
Chile, respectively the first and third pro- 
ducers in the world (Rhodesia being the 
second). In recent months the price “has 
shown even greater strength due to strikes 
in the USA and Chile. Stock-pile buying-in 
the USA has also served to maintain the 
strong undertone of the copper. market. 

As far as your company is concerned its 

ion for the current financial year is 
virtually all placed 
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MCDOUGALLS TRUST 


(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, &c.) 
ENCOURAGING TRADING RESULTS 
MR KENNETH MOORE'S REVIEW 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of McDougalls Trust Limited was held on 
November 23rd in London. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, 
who presided, said: The accounts presented 
to you today cover the period from Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954—the 10 months 
immediately following the ‘decontrol of the 
flour-milling industry. We thought it desir- 
able to revert to our prewar accounting date, 
namely June 30th, since that is the natural end 
of the cereal year and is, in other respects, a 
convenient date upon which to make up_our 
accounts, 


Our voyage into the uncharted seas of free- 
dom after 14 years of Government control, 
has been an interesting and - stimulating 
experience. The very satisfactory results 
achieved so far will, I am sure, be appre- 
ciated by our shareholders and, for those of 
us who are concerned with management and 
policy and, indeed, for all who work in the 
business, they are an encouragement ‘to 
further effort and progress. 


POST CONTROL TRADING POLICY 


I think it is fair to say that the success 
which has attended our efforts has been due 
to the fact that we have done our utmost to 
use our new freedom to improve our service 
to the public, who are our ultimate customers. 


To this end it has been our policy: 


(a) To discard immediately on decontrol the 
hitherto obligatory standards of drab utility 
and to revert to McDougalls’ own standards 
of the highest quality and consistency, so 
well known to generations of housewives. 


In this we have been greatly helped by the 
accumulated knowledge gained by many years 
of research in our laboratories and by our 
long and specialised experience in producing 
an article with which every housewife .can 
make a success of home-made cakes, pastry, 
etc. 


(b) To carry still further the improvement 
of our mills and packing units by the installa- 
tion of the most modern automatic machinery. 


(c) To pass on to our customers in large 
measure the benefits and economies arising 
from the efficient employment of this auto- 
matic machinery and the reductions in the 
price of wheat which have occurred following 
the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s Government 
from the International Wheat Agreement and 
the freeing of the wheat markets. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Thus, in the last 15 months, in addition 
to improving both quality and pack, we have 
made no fewer than five reductions in the 
price of McDougalls Self-Raising Flour 
amounting in all to over £10 per ton, with 
the result that the housewife is now able :o 
buy a 3 Ib bag of our flour for 2d. less than 
she had to pay little more than a year ago. 


This must be one of the few cases in which 
the cost of living—and good living at that— 
has gone down. 

I need hardly say that our competitors 
have also made reductions in their prices and 
although the figure of 23d. which I have 
mentioned may not sound very impressive, it 
represents, in fact, over the self-raising flour 
trade as a whole, a total saving of several 
millién pounds a ycar to the housewives of 
this country, to which McDougalls, with 
their very large ovtput, have been major 
contributors. 
~ At the same time we have tempered the 
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wind to those shorn lambs of the grocery 
trade, through whom our products are dis- 
tributed, by improving their margin of profit 
for the excellent service they give us. This 
was their just due since, in the latter years 
of control, their margins suffered through 
lack of official recognition of the rise in their 
operating costs, 

(d) Finally, we have not hidden our light 
under a bushel, but have strengthened our 
advertising. 

As the “combined result of our policy as 
outlined above, our mills and packing estab- 
lishments have been kept at full production 
to meet the record demand for McDougalls 
Self-Raising Flour, and it is in these 
circumstances that we have been able to help 
the housewife help our good friends of the 
grocery trade, and yet make a satisfactory 
profit. 

The pity is that about two-thirds of the 
group profit of £625,188 is absorbed by 


taxation, which not only restricts the divi- 
dend payable to our shareholders, but 
severely limits our ability to plough-in funds 
for the future development of the business. 


In fact, the Exchequer is taking more than 
three times as much money out of the busi- 
ness as are the shareholders, by way of 
dividend, and over four times as much as the 
amount which it has been practicable to 
plough-in. 


Although the main part of the group profits 
was earned by McDougalls Limited you will 
be glad to know that the other subsidiary 
companies in the group also produced most 
satisfactory results. 


We have a number of extensions and pro- 
jects on hand and under consideration at the 
moment which will, 1 hope, in due course, 
come to fruition. 


In the meantime you may rest assured that 
the affairs of the group are in good shape 
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and sales so far this year have been wel] 
maintained. It may interest you to know 
that the total turnover with customers of the 
various companies, milling and othcrwise, ig 
the group, is of the order of £12 million per 
annum. 

Finally, to give balance to what might 
otherwise seem a somewhat rosy account of 
our stewardship, I should warn you that it js 
still too soon after decontrol to be able to 
foresee with any accuracy what lics ahead 
One thing only is certain, and that is that 
trading will not become any less competitive. 

Meanwhile, our best thanks are due to our 
executives, staff, and workpeople throughout 
the group for the enthusiastic way in which 
they ha¥e gone about their work. Nothing 
succeeds like success and, in terms of salaries, 
wages, pensions and other benefits, they are 
all better off for working in a progressive 
concern and do their very best to keep it 90, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HARMONY GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRST STAGE OF OPERATIONS NEARING COMPLETION 
FINANCE FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON THE YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS 


At the fourth annual meeting of share- 
holders held in Johannesburg on November 
15, 1954, Mr P. H. Anderson, the chairman, 
in the course of his remarks, said: 


Development operations proceeded at a 
satisfactory rate, particularly as No 3 shaft 
had not yet been commissioned and the 
hoisting facilities at the temporarily equipped 
ventilation shaft were, and will of necessity 
remain, limited. It has also been necessary 
to concentrate on footwall haulages and on 
stope preparation at the expense of reef 
development, particularly during the latter 
part of the year under review and since 
then. 8,804 ft were advanced on the basal 
reef horizon during the year, and of this 
8,495 ft were sampled, proving 97 per cent 
payable at 635 inch-dwt over a channel width 
of 44 in. 


During the first four months of the current 
financial year 1,375 ft have been sampled, 
proving 88 per cent payable at 593 inch-dwt. 
This recent decrease in percentage payability 
and inch pennyweight value is due to the 
fact that during August of this year a large 
proportion of the small footage of reef 
development accomplished was in 6 South 
Drive which traversed a localised erosion 
channel in which the top portion of the 
basal reef had been eroded subsequent to 
deposition. 

Total reef development to the end of 
October has been 11,789 ft, of which 
11,375 ft has been sampled, yielding the 
following results: Payable 10,730 ft, or 94 
per cent, at an average value of 13.9 dwt 


over a channel width of 46 in, equal to 
641 inch-dwt. 


ENCOURAGING VALUES 


The drilling of borehole LR9, some 
5,500 ft north-northwest of No 3 shaft, to 
ascertain the local geological features in the 
area where the proposed No 2 shaft will 
be sunk, was completed in November, 1953, 
and while it indicated that no abnormal 
difficulties should be encountered by sinking 
the shaft in this locality, it also revealed, 
from assays of the three intersections of the 
basal reef at 5,028 ft, an average value of 
1,302 inch-dwt. This high value conforms 


fairly closely with those obtained in earlier 
drilling in this particular area, and the east- 
west line of four boreholes down dip from 
H3 borehole over a distance of more than 
7,000 ft have averaged 1,350 inch-dwt. The 
indications as to the average values of the 
basal reef in the centre portion of the 
property are therefore particularly encour- 
aging. 

The ventilation shaft and No 3. shaft 


were connected underground during 
November, 1953, 


During December, 1953, No 3. shaft 
attained its final depth of 5,380 ft, and a 
compressor of 25,000 cubic ft per minute 
capacity was commissioned. Permanent 


rock hoisting operations became available in 
August. 


REDUCTION PLANT 


Initial testing of the first unit of the 
reduction plant was commenced in June, 
and with the commissioning at the end of 
August of No 3 shaft, which is the main 
hoisting shaft, it became possible to go to 
production in September this year. 40,000 
tons were milled in that month, and in 
October the rate of milling was increased to 
45,000 tons, which is the nominal rated 
capacity of the existing plant. 


Construction of the second unit of the 
reduction plant is well up to schedule, and it 
is hoped that it will be brought into commis- 
sion during the course of the first half of 
1955. The uranium plant, which is being 
erected to treat the slimes residue from these 
two 45,000-ton units of the gold plant, is 
making fairly satisfactory progress and should 
commence operations early in 1955, 


I think that it will be appreciated from 
what I have said so far that, provided every- 
thing continues to go according to plan, the 
Harmony mine is scheduled to be in produc- 
tion on the basis of a rated milling capacity 
of 90,000 tons per month by soon after the 
middle of 1955; that is, in about five years 
from the commencement of shaft sinking in 
August, 1950, the initial gold production 
stage at 45,000 tons per month having been 
attained in four years from the commence- 
ment of shaft sinking, 


The immediate removal of the shaft pillar 
enables stoping to commence mich earlier 
because this can be undertaken in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the shaft instead of waiting 
until enough development work has been 
undertaken to enable stopes to be opened up 
further afield. 


The “time-saving factor has been achieved 
and the effects of this initial stoping on strata 
movement in the shaft area are being closely 
studied, as the experience gained here wvill be 
of considerable value in planning stoping 
operations at the main hoisting shafts. 


INDICATIONS FROM MINING OPERATIONS 


The company’s mining property is rela- 
tively large in that it covers 5,517 mining 
claims, and boreholes drilled on and adjacent 
to the property, and shaft sinking and 
development to date have given the following 
indications : 


(i) The whole area, with the exception of 
a relatively small portion in the north- 
east corner, appears to be underlain by 
basal reef, dipping westward at about 
9 deg from a depth of about 4,200 ft 
below surface to about 6,200 ft. 


(ii) Much of the area seems likely to be 
free from disturbance by large faults, 
but there are indications of some major 
faulting in the north-western and south- 
western portions of the property. 


(iii) The reef is of a robust nature having 4 
high channel width with gold distri- 
buted over the whole width, and the 
sampling of successive stretches of reef 
has indicated consistent values rather 
than erratic ones. 


(iv) The khaki shale is present in the north- 
western portion of the property. At i 
maximum it is about three feet thick, 
thins out to the east and south, and 
lies at from a few inches to a few feet 
above the basal reef. Mining oper- 
tions are not likely to enter th: khaki 
shale area for some years to come. 


(v) The area in which the existing workings 
are situated has been relatively free of 
water and at present the amount 
water pum to surface is less than 
300,000 gallons per 24 hours. 


FURTHER EXPANSION AND FINANCE 


The first stage in the opening and 
exploitation of the Harmony mine |s es 
completion and your board now has u 
consideration the most suitable policy . 
adopt in regard to the expansion of the = 
of operations, particularly in regard to ¢ 
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such expansion and the financing 
thereof, Such expansion will entail the 
sinking of @ second hoisting shaft, No 2 
shaft, and extensions to the reduction plant 
together with the necessary ancillary equip- 
ment such as housing. As soon as any such 
decisions are taken shareholders will be 
informed. 

Meanwhile, the capital funds raised last 
November have been exhausted and The 
Central Mining & Investment Corporation 
Limited and Rand Mines, Limited, have 
made available to the company short-term 
joan facilities of up to £750,000 which, 
together with such profits as the mine earns, 
‘s expected to be sufficient to complete the 
capital expenditure programme for produc- 
tion on the basis of a rated milling capacity 
of 90,000 tons per month. This unsecured 
loan was granted with a raising fee of 1 per 
cent interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum and is repayable by December 31, 
1955. 

The company’s total estimated loan 
requirements are now therefore as follows: 
Uranium plant .......2.ss00s0a0- £3,400,000 
Proposed pyrite plant ........: 
Convertible notes outstanding 
at October 31, 1954 ......... 2,050,000 
Short-term facilities, as above 750,000 


£6,700,000 


timing of 


As this will be in excess of the existing 
borrowing powers of the directors, namely 
{6 million, you will be asked at the conclu- 
sion of this meeting to pass an ‘ordinary 
resolution increasing these powers to £7 
milhon 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the ordinary resolution increasing the direc- 
tors’ borrowing powers from £6 million to 
£7 million was carried unanimously. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft and Company, Limited, 
was held on November 24th in London, Sir 
John E. Thornycroft, KBE (governing direc- 
tor and chairman), presiding. 


The chairman said that the profit of the 
group, after provision for depreciation and 
taxation, had increased by £139,880 over the 
average of the three preceding years. 


VEHICLE BUILDING: The increase in the 
cash would be needed for capital expenditure 
and stocks to. produce new types of chassis 
and engines now being developed, quite apart 
from the pressure in the export market to 


grant extended payments to distributors and 
Customers. 


Purchase tax based on price and the refusal 
of the government to extend the 30 miles 
per hour speed limit to pneumatically tyred 
vehicles over 3 tons unladen weight continued 
to prejudice the company’s efforts in both 
the home and export markets. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPREPAIRING: During 
the year four coastal minesweepers had been 
dclivered to HM Navy by the company, and, 
aS parent of the group of firms, we had been 
responsible for the supply of a great number 
of components to these daughter firms. This 


a aor to continue for another eighteen 
nontns, 


_ New ship orders were going to be increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, bur, although there 
seemed little likelihood of the company being 
~ € tO increase its labour force, ship repair- 
ng should continue at a high level. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in Victoria) 


COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


URGENT NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of Australasia, Limited (with 
which is united the Queensland National 
Bank, Limited), was held on November 24th 
at Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
course of his address, said: 


The increase of just over £14 million in 
the balance sheet totals, which resulted almost 
wholly from a rise of {12,600,000 in deposits, 
is satisfactory in view of the changed banking 
position over the period. 


After providing for contingencies, gross 
earnings were {£640,309 higher than in the 
previous year, but increased working expenses 
and taxation provisions absorbed an addi- 
tional £567,869. The balance, £72,440, 
increased the net profit to £741,394. 


To provide additional funds for further 
expansion of our business, the directors 
decided that the time had arrived to augment 
the present paid-up capital by the issue of 
further shares, for an amount and upon the 
terms already announced. The present 
unissued capital is insufficient to cover the 
propgged issue, and accordingly this meeting 
will be asked to resolve to imcrease the 
amount of the authorised capital of the com- 
pany from £10 million to £20 million. 


A 4 per cent interim dividend for the half- 
year ended March 3lst was paid in May. 
However, the directors consider the improved 
earnings for the year ended September 30th 
justify a recommendation to-this meeting that 
a final dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-up 
capital be approved, making a total dividend 
of 9 per cent for the year. 


BUSINESS AT A HIGH LEVEL 


As I suggested when addressing you last 
year, business activity has been sustained at 
a high level. There is evidence at the moment 
of shortages of labour and of some materials, 
but generally supplies for the market have 
been adequate and prices stability has been 
maintained. These conditions have been 
achieved without stimulation from Federal 
Government deficit financing, as private 
investment outlays and public spending have 
continued buoyant. 


Following a minor addition of £9 million 
to London funds during the last fiscal year, 
recent months have seen a sharp deterioration 
in the overseas balance of payments, owing 
to a rapid rise in imports and some weaken- 
ing in our export markets for wheat and 
certain other primary products, As usual, 
the banking system has taken the first im- 
pact of this deterioration, bringing a marked 
contraction in its over-all liquidity. Once 
more Australia is faced with difficulties on 
the overseas trade side, and the Federal 
Government has tightened restrictions on 
imports, 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND STERLING 
CONVERTIBILITY 


One fundamental and salutary fact which 
has emerged over the last decade is the 
imperative need for the British Common- 
wealth to improve its productive capacity. 
Though there are many other complicating 
factors, a big improvement in the Common- 
wealth Sterling Area’s productivity seems 


essential to the permanent restoration of free 
convertibility of sterling—a major goal, and 
its attainment is of very special concern to 
Australia’s future progress. A rapid increase 
of productive capacity in the Commonwealth 
Sterling Area would bring at least two major 
results. It would reduce the dependence of 
the United Kingdom itself on the dollar area 
—which is still heavy and has to be largely 
covered by exports to dollar countries from 
the Colonies and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth—raise living standards, and 
open new horizons for trade with the rest 
of the world, both on the cost side and on 
the side of product variety and usefulness. 


A major improvement in the output of the 
the Commonwealth Sterling Area is mainly 
dependent upon a- seizure of the immense 
opportunities for expanding the potential that 
exists in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, the Central African 
Federation and the Colonies. This requires, 
inter alia, a continuation. of one of the his- 
toric economic roles of the United Kingdom 
itself—the export of her people, of her 
knowledge, and, as far as may be practicable, 
of her capital. This role could well be played 
to a much greater degree, for, despite every- 
thing, it is interesting to reflect on the fact 
that the population of the United Kingdom 
itself was nearly 51 million last year, as 
against just under 48 million in 1939. 


Australia needs people and capital for 
further material increases in her productive 
capacity. That our continent is capable of 
these increases, ranging over foodstuffs, a 
wide variety of important raw materials and 
manufactures, is not in doubt. But their 
speedy achievement requires more people, 
more capital and reasonable assurance of 
enlarging markets. 


A STRONGER COMMONWEALTH 
COMMUNITY 


I do not believe that we in the sterling 
area of our Commonwealth of Nations should 
take any pleasure in the restrictive and back- 
ward economic thinking that countenances 
productive inefficiency behind a wall of either 
excessive tariff protection or sterling incon- 
vertibility. That way lies danger to the 
British world. As the United States 
Economic Co-operation Administration’s 
special mission to the United Kingdom 
reminded us, in a valuable study originally 
authorised by Mr Paul Hoffman: “ The sterl- 
ing area contains a quarter of the world’s 
population and carries on a quarter of the 
world’s international trade. Its members all 
belong to the community of democratic coun- 
tries, and their resources make up a substan- 
tial part of the free world’s total.” 


With this heritage in our hands, we cannot 
afford to stand still. Greater industrial and 
business development throughout this vast 
geographical area will enable the average 
standard of life of its many peoples to be 
lifted more rapidly—now an ufgent need. 
For in this direction lies the one vital means 
of strenzthening the sterling world and of 
enabling it, from the economic point of view 
at least, to play a role fully complementary to 
that of the North American continent in the 
future progress of the free peoples.. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital approved. 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RISING TREND OF INCOME 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S STATEMENT 


The following is from the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, circu- 
lated with the annual report and accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1954: 


The results for the year to June 30, 1954, 
show a continuance of the rising trend of 
income in recent years. Net profits have 
risen from £6.7 mullion in 1950-51 to £7.8 
million in 1951-52, £8.4 million in 1952-53, 
and now to over £9.5 million in 1953-54. 
The 1954 profit includes, however, a special 
dividend of £465,000 from Mufulira Copper 
Mines Limited which should be disregarded 
for purposes of comparison, 


Very nearly the whole of the iricrease 
results from the receipt. of larger dividends 
from the company’s shareholdings in the 
Nchanga and Mufulira companies. The net 
dividends from these sources totalled nearly 
£3.7 million in the year to June, 1954—or 
£3.2 million if the special Mufulira dividend 
is excluded ; in 1950-51 dividends amounted 
to only £1.2 million, and the totals for the 
intervening years were: 1951-52—{1.6 mil- 
lion ; 1952-53—£2.2 million. The company’s 
investment activities are clearly becoming of 
major importance. The figures I have quoted 
show, by deduction, that over the four-year 
period the company’s profits from its own 
production of copper and cobalt have been 
as follows: 1950-51—£5.5 million ; 1951-52 
—{6.2 million ; 1952-53—£6.2 million, 1953- 
54— 5.9 million. 


RECORD ORE TONNAGE 


During the year production was curtailed 
by fuel shortages, but the tonnages of 
both copper and cobalt produced nevertheless 
showed satisfactory increases. The tonnage 
of ore hoisted, at well over 4 million 
tons, was half a milion tons higher than 
in the previous year, amd set a new 
recerd for the company. Despite this high 
rate of mining, ore reserves have not been 
correspondingly reduced, as a roughly equiva- 
lent tonnage of additional ore has been estab- 
lished by further diamond drilling during the 
year. 


The proved ore reserves at Nkana and 
Mindola in 1931, before mining began, were 
estimated at 127 million toms. Ore extracted 
up to the end of June, 1954, totalled over 
65 million tons, and allowing for ore left in 
pillars, or irrecoverable for other reasons, the 
total depletion of reserves has been in the 
neighbourhood of 85 million tons. Ore re- 
serves at June 30th last were, however, not 
42 million but over 96 million tons, because 
additions to reserves over the years, arising 
either in the course of mining or as a result 
of further exploratory drilling from surface, 
have amounted to about 54 million tons. 
Most of the additional tonnage has been 
proved in recent years; it is mainly in the 
deeper levels of the mine and, though gener- 
ally of somewhat lower grade than the aver- 
age mined hitherto, it is well above the 
economic limit.- 

Cobalt metal production showed a 
particularly satisfactory increase last year, 
from 259 tons to 693 tons. Cobalt’s con- 
tribution to the company’s income, already 
considerable, may confidently be expected to 


increase, 


Main Street, Fohannesburg, and 1 
Jewry, London ; 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
INVESTMENTS 


I mentioned earlier that the company’s 
investment. activities were becoming of in- 
creasing importance. First in order of im- 
portance are its holdings in two producing 
mines—Nchanga and Mufulira—from which 
the company last year derived over one-third 
of its net profits after tax. Then there are 
holdings in two developing mines—Bancroft 
and Chibuluma—on which construction work 
is actively in progress, with a view to early 
production. In a third category are the 
Baluba and Chambishi companies, which 
were formed during the year to take over 
mineral rights from Mufulira, 


Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited has established itself as one of thé 
world’s largest copper producers. Its output is 
now about 110,000 long tons of copper a year. 


Mufulira Copper Mines Limited has been 
producing for nearly 20 years at an average 
rate of about 70,000 tons of copper a year. 
In the year to June 30th last production 
reached a new high level of 87,972 long tons. 


Your company now has a direct holding in 
Chibuluma Mines Limited. The Chibuluma 
Company is developing a small but high 
grade copper/cobalt deposit a few miles to 
the west of Nkana and should come into pro- 
duction towards the end of next year. 


BANCROFT’S CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The most important recent investment has 
been in Bancroft Mines Limited. The com- 
pany subscribed 47.7 per cent of the initial 
£6 million raised by Bancroft by issue of 
shares. Rapid progress is being made with 
construction and there is every expectation 
that production will begin in 1957. The 
capital expenditure involved will be of the 
order of £12 million and in addition to its 
share subscription your company has recently 
undertaken to provide Bancroft with £3 mil- 
lion by subscribing or securing subscribers 
for 5 per cent Notes to that amount, repay- 
able 1958/61; Bancroft is therefore already 
assured of three-quarters of the funds 
required to complete its initial construction 
programme. 

Rhokana Corporation is one of the most 
important commercial units in the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
the future of the one is inextricably bound 
up with the future of the other. In differing 
degrees they will both be confronted with 
difficult practical problems and political issues 
and it is in the interests of both that wise 
European leadership and imaginative plan- 
ning should be: applied to ensuring the well- 
being of industry and individuals alike in the 
Federal Territories. I am confident that the 
right men and the right methods are and will 
continue to be available. to deal with the 
tasks that lie ahead. 





Copies of-the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, 
Kitwe, or from the transfer offices at ee 
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THE CEMENTATION 


COMPANY 


The thirty-fourth annual general meet 
of The Cementation Company | imbed a 
be held on December 16th in London. 


The following is an extract fro: 


the circu. 


lated statement by the chairman, \\; AR 
‘Neelands, for the year to March 3], 1954; 

The amount of the trading profit js 
£610,131, an improvement of some £72,999 
on last year’s figure. It is proposed that i 


dividend of 174 per cent, less tax, 
be paid on the ordinary stock. 


We have had provision of further 


in mind for some time, and a detaile 


should 


Capital 
d pro- 


posal for increasing both the authorised and 


issued capital is being submitted 


stockholders. 


to 


Turning to our subsidiary companies, 


Cementation (Contracts) Limited 


S respon- 


sible for the major portion of our turnover. 
The mining department of this company had 
all its plant and men employed throughout 
the year on work for the National Coal 
Board at home. The turnover on both 


cementation and piling contracts 
maintained at home and abroad 


as well 
In the 


Middle East, an interesting cementation 


contract. was secured at Dokan in 


Iraq, in 


which the Colcrete process is being used. 
The Cementation Company (Africa) (Pty) 


Limited has had a record year, and 
little reason to doubt that it wil! . 


there is 
ontinue 


for some time as one of our strongest sub- 
sidiaries. In Canada our contract on 
Niagara Falls Power Project continued. 


John Thom Limited: turnove: 


is well 


maintained and their technical results were 


again excellent. 


LEETHEMS (TWILIIT) 


LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT IN OUTPUT 


MAINTAINED 


The twenty-sixth annual genera! meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held oa 
November 25th. at Portsmouth, Mr C. 
Reynolds, MA, AMICE, JP (chairman and 
joint managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I am happy to report that the improve- 
ment in output foreshadowed in my last 
review was maintained throughout the past 
financial year although the difficulties in rt 
cruiting the requisite number of employees 
persisted ; such difficulties continue to frus- 
trate our efforts to step up production fully 
to meet the demands for our produc‘s. 

Sales were higher than fast year’s record 
although they were retarded somewhat by 
our production limitations ; both in the home 
market and abroad we exceeded !asi years 
figures and our export trade represented a 
even larger percentage than previous! of the 


whole of the country’s exports of corsctry. 


Increased minimum wages agreed or the 
trade became effective as from June | st last 
there is also a tendency for prices of m»terials 
to rise. For the time being, howeve', | W% 
decided to resist ing a general increast 
in selling prices in the that, by addi- 


tional production and the consequent 
economies in overheads, the extra wi:cs and 


materials costs would be offset. 





in pas sing on 


to the Ordinary part of the i- 
creased earnings and it is therefore proposed 
that the final dividend shall be at the rate of 





7 per cent, making 10 per cent for th 


a 


e year. 





THE 
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| | accounts ta March 31, 1954, 
-d at the annual general meeting 
mber 24th. The following is an 
e statement of the chairman— 

Sir H t Merrett: 


yns with the Government under 
dustry Nationalisation Act have 
ched conclusion.” On the valua- 
cr mines, very littl remains 
and I shall be disappointed 
not reached by the end of the 


| remains, however, the settle- 

npensation for the transfer of our 

ndertaking which has now been 

sion of the National Coal Board 

sht years. All attempts to arrive 

nent by negotiation failed, and 

d to resort to the machinery of 

submitting our-claim to the 

luation Board who will place 

valuation upon the property. 

U s valuation is found acceptable 

> NCB and PD, either or both 

have the right to appeal to 

whose award will be final 

gy. Similar procedure has been 

several other colliery com- 

that can be said about the 

uation is that the proceedings are 

il stages, and it is expected that 

position will be shown in next 
Accounts, 

ist annual general meeting I said 

tal compensation the group would 

r their assets now vested in the 

ild not be less than £15} million. 

ich must depend on.the value 

ttributed to our electricity under- 

1m satisfied that the figure I gave 

likely to be an under-estimate than 


itements issued to stockholders deal 
1 the change im your company’s 
nt in Vacuum Oil Company Ltd., 
is nothing I can add to the 
on already given: 
> study is being made of the financial 
‘nts of the several substantial 
ngs which comprise the continuing 
issets of the Powell Duffryn Com- 
t home and abroad, but even after 
ve been provided for, there is likely 
n an available surplus which will be 
, ‘ct of a scheme to be submitted to 
: ders when accurate figures are ascer- 


THE COAL TRADE 


ive been successful in maintaining 

tion both as exporters and importers, 

volume of trade remains most -dis- 

ung. Output in Great Britain is 

‘tauonary, While home ' consumption 

¢s to rise. The precautionary measure 

porting coal imto this country looks 

-oming a permanent feature of our 

'y, and it is significant to find that 

( of imported coal is little higher, 

_than the delivered prices of this 

. YS products, to our own customers. 

. JS a growing tendency to substitute 

: il ” one and — re continue as 2 
of the lower level..of ocean-goi 

er freights. ee cities 


_ ‘7S t00 soon yet to forecast the full effect 
¢ use of fuel oil instead of coal, or 
“ccd the adoption of nuclear energy for 
“ generation of electricity. What at one 
“ic appeared to be a far-distant possibility 
ey be an early revolutionary introducti 








uction. 






POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MERRETTI’S STATEMENT 
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THE BORNEO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR C. R. AKERS ON TRADING 


: CONDITIONS 
The cumulative effect of these measures 


pmece wee ee a The one hundred and sixty-first ordinary 
Pat : ~’ general meeting of The Borneo Company, 

but, for similar reasons, a shrinkage in Licked wis. beld on November 24th. in 

our export markets. Increased coal prices T neitiens: Mr CR Aker (the chairman) 

would hasten these changes and innovations, veiling BN: : secret 

but a substantial fall would at least delay P é- ; 

them. The following is an extract from his circu- 

lated statement : 


The accounts for the year show a sub- 
stantial a in 746 profits of the parent 
Our three main operatin nies are COMpany, from £469,909 to £310,992 and 
Stephenson Clarke co Denk Beathart and of the group from £1,214,188 to £607,773, 
Co. Ltd. (with their numerous subsidiaries), but your directors do not consider the results 
and Cambrian Wagon and Engineering Co unsatisfactory. 
Ltd. The recession in trade in Malaya and Siam 
The Inland trade of Stephenson Clarke. “4S bound to have a material effect on the 
Limited. is maintained — satisfactorily in ‘#l¢s and profits of Borneo Motors, Limited, 
volume, in profitability, and in service to and its subsidiaries; of- Orchard Motor 
its clientele. There have been additions to Company, Limited, and of Alexandra Brick- 
its fleet of coastal vessels, and a programme works, Limited. In addition to these factors, 
of new building is proceeding according to ‘he general trading of the parent company 
plan, Associated Coal and Wharf Com- Was also seriously affected by the virtual 
panies Limited, which operates on the South cessation of the entrepét trade of Singapore 
Coast from Dover to Poole and is one of 4d Penang with Indonesia, and the import 
the chief subsidiaries of Stephenson Clarke Testrictions in Siam. 
Limited, has had another successful year. Owing to the fail in the value-of the Tical 
So, in Ireland, has John Kelly Limited, in from 45.875 to 57.875 to £1, the group had 
which company, aided by skilful local to write off against profits a loss on exchange 
management, we are in partnership with of £167,367 (including a loss of £61,603 
Wm. Cory & Son Limited. applicable to the parent company), which it 
The numerous foreign companies and is hoped will not be recurring, in any event to 
overseas depots owned and controlled by ‘Such an extent in the future. The exchange 
Cory Brothers and Co. Ltd., although ‘ate stands today at 58.50 Ticals to £1, having 
meeting with all the difficulties common ‘recently beem as low as 64.25. 


to overseas operations, are nevertheless The directors did not consider it necessary 
in general operating satisfactorily and, to transfer any amount from profit and loss 
wherever possible, new business is being account to general reserve this year ; that 
secured to make up for the loss of reserve was, however, increased by a sum of 
coal bunkering. £200,000, as stated in the directors’ report. 


Our Cambrian Wagon and Engineering Unless any unforeseeable events occur be- 
Works are turning out a larger and more fore March 31, 1955, it is hoped that the nett 
varied output of steel wagons, mine Cars trading profit of the parent company for this 


and storage tanks than ever before, and we coming year will not be Jess than that for the 
are well placed with orders for some time year under review. 


ahead. s ; : I draw your attention to the item in the 
Additionally, on the engineering side, the consolidated profit and loss account, “ profits 

Rhymney Engineering Co. Ltd., which is retained by subsidiaries £604,769.” 

owned and operated jointly with Inter- 


national Combustion (Holdings) Limited, [thas been suggested that some of these 
continues to show heteuead 2 and Profits might be made available for the share- 


profits holders of the parent company. But this is 
i ‘. a a a se possible. Practically the whole of this 
; se 


es amount represents accumulations of profits 
pany’s pipe works at Aberaman are pro- <ince the war by Borneo Motors, Limited, 


ducing increased outputs, and our brick 454 its subsidiaries, and Orchard Motor Com- 
works in the Aberdare Valley have been pany, Limited; and a'l of it, together with 
enlarged to mect greater demand. reserves of various kinds retained by those 
Powell Duffryn Technical Services companies, of over £1 million, has been re- 
Limited has, for the last few years, been quired to build up the business of those 
carrying out* a considerable amount of companies. It represents capital employed 
exploratory work and investigation in various by them, and could not be released except 
parts of the world. It has recently been suc- by liquidation or partial liquidation of their 
cessful in securing a contract of major impor- assets. A careful examination of the con- 
tance in Korea through UNKRA, which is a olidated balance sheet of the group will 
branch of the United Nations Organisation. clearly show that this is the position. 


The question whether it would be advis- 
The contract involves the employment of abie for these companies to seek permission 
a team of at least twelve of our technical to reorganise their capital, and convert some 
mining experts, and is for a duration of of their reserves and accumulated profits 
abqut two and a half years, and possibly into share capital is under consideration. 
longer. : 


Our Barry Oil storage, of a capacity. of 
120,000 tons, is working satisfactorily, and 
additional storage and handling have been The parent company’s balance sheet shows 
secured during the year. that expenditure on timber in course of ex- 

The new storage depot at Ipswich has traction from forests, etc., stands at the high 


been i i figure of £470,657. This is due to the fact 

alice rape eMC ee that considerable expenditure has been in- 
At Las Palmas, stg Fae a curred during the year in progressing large 

figures of turnover, and at St. Vincent the supplies of logs nearef to the Bangkok storage 

company is making satisfactory profits. grounds from which they are sold, and does 
‘The Report and Accounts were adopted. not give cause for any anxiety. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 
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The balance sheet shows a reduction 
during the year of £29,271 on land and 
buildings, During the period, property with 
a book value of £70,546 has been sold, but 
against this, additional expenditure of 
£41,275 has been incurred. 


We have still comsiderable unavoidable 
capital expenditure to face, particularly on 
offices, go-downs and bungalows in Borneo. 


During the year we sold in Siam certain 
properties which were surplus to our require- 
ments. The substantial excess realised over 
book value forms the major part of the sum 
of £260,000 which was placed to general re- 
serve. We are continuing this policy, and 
hope further realisations will take place 
during this current year. 

The parent company shows an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities (includ- 
ing proposed ordinary dividend) and future 
taxation of £435,637 as compared with 
£311,242 last year—an increase on the year 
of £124,395. This was one of the factors 
which the directors took into consideration 
when deciding to recommend an increased 
dividend this year. 

Trading conditions in our territories 
remain difficult. The recent rise in the price 
of rubber and tin will, we hope, stimulate 
trade. Competition, however, is all the time 
becoming more severe, which has the effect 
of reducing profit margins. Cost of living 
remains exceedingly high and is still tending 
to rise. Political anxieties, import restrictions 
and duties hamper business activities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HOVIS LIMITED 


REMUNERATIVE EXPANSION OF 
SUBSIDIARY INTERESTS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Hovis Limited was held on November 19th 
in London, Mr J. F. Morton (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Since the date of decontrol of the flour 
milling industry on August 29, 1953, we 
have periodically reduced the prices of our 
products and passed on to our customers 
the full benefit of cheaper raw materials. 


The work of maintaining buildings, 
machinery and equipment in first-class con- 
dition and of introducing new and improved 
methods of production and manufacture has 
continued as in the past, and companies 
forming the Group, covering a variety of 
trades and industries, are in a position to 
compete with confidence in the several 
markets in which they are concerned. 


Reference has been made in the directors’ 
report to the remunerative expansion of sub- 
sidiary companies engaged in trades and 
industries other than flour milling, and I am 
giad that holders of the ordinary stock are 
to participate in the success attendant on the 
substantial ploughing back of profit over the 
years, which has been necessary to provide 
financial support to these undertakings now 
employing the majority of our workpeople. 
The businesses conducted by Locomotors 
Limited and Vitovis Limited, in particular, 
continue to make most satisfactory progress. 


In order to bring the issued capital more 
nearly into line with the value of the assets, 
it is proposed to issue to ordinary stoc!- 
holders. as fully paid up, two new ordinary 
5s, shares for every one 5s. unit of ordinary 
stock held. 

Measures have been taken to ensure that 
the employees, too, share in the success that 
has attended their efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopied and 
the capitalisation proposals approed. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 
UNDERGROUND LABOUR DIFFICULTIES 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of 
shareholders held in Johannesburg on 
November 16, 1954, Mr W. M. Frames, the 
chairman, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—As in recent years, 
your mine again suffered from an inadequate 
supply of underground labour, which was 
common to the entire gold mining industry, 
and in consequence it operated at a level 
considerably below capacity. This was 
reflected in a further small contraction ‘n 
the tonnage milled which, together with the 
lower yield, ¢he decrease in the additional 
revenue from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices and higher working costs, was 
responsible for the sharp fall of £734,000 in 
the working profit derived from gold mining, 
which for the year totalled £5,628,412. This 
decline, however, was balanced by an increase 
of £732,000 in the estimated working profit 
from uranium production which amounted to 
£753,819, and the total working profit was 
virtually unchanged at £6,382,231. 


INCREASE IN TOTAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOOTAGE 


Despite the restricting influence of the 
labour shortage and delays caused by the 
necessity for cementation treatment of water- 
bearing fissures, it was nevertheless possible 
to increase the total development footage 
accomplished during the year. Development 
on reef, however, which included an appre- 
ciable amount in the form of winzing from 
thé bottom levels, declined by 1,591 ft. This, 
coupled with the lower percentage payability 
of the ore opened up in the extreme western 
portion of the mine, was the reason for the 
payable ore developed, 876,000 tons, being 
less by 286,000 tons than that for the previous 
year. 


In reef driving on the 9th level at Al Sub- 
incline Shaft the high values encountered 
in the contiguous areas were fully main- 
tained ; good values were also disclosed in 
an increased amount of reef winzing from the 
bottom levels between A4 Sub-incline Shaft 
and the eastern boundary of the property. 
In the extreme western portion of the mine, 
however, values continued to be well below 
the average for the whole mine. Reef winzing 
will be continued, wherever possible, in order 
to expedite lateral development from the sub- 
incline shafts and will be extended to the 
west of A4 Sub-incline Shaft. 


With regard to sub-incline shafts, while 
the rate of sinking in Al and A3 was dis- 
appointing owing to water control problems, 
satisfactory progress was made with the 
sinking and equipping of A2 and with the 
initial sinking of A4. The installation of the 
air filter plant on the 6th level, No. 1 Shaft, 
was completed during the year and in conse- 
quence it was possible to accelerate drivin 
of the twin haulages south from No. I Shaft 
towards the first of the proposed sub-vertical 
shafts near the southern boundary of the lease 
area. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF URANIUM 
OPERATIONS 


Operations at the uranium plant progressed 
satisfactorily but, owing to certain plant and 
process problems, full capacity was not 
attained until shortly after the close of the 


financial year when final installations » 
improve the performance of the plant wer 
completed. For the purposes of th 
sale and loan arrangements, however, the 
plant has been rated at full capacity with 
effect from January 1, 1954, and the agreed 
ten-year period of production runs from thi 
date. A further £346,713 was expended 
during the year, bringing the tonal ty 
£3,875,909, and it is now estimated that the 
final cost of the plant will be in the region of 
£4,068,000, inclusive of interest on the loans, 
Repayment of the initial loan as it stood x 
the end of 1953, together with interest, has 
commenced and will continue over the ten- 
year period, 1954-63, inclusive, at the ray 
of £111,085 per quarter. This fixed quarterly 
instalment will be increased when repayment 
of the additional loan commences at the end 
of the first quarter of 1955. 


Investigations into the question of erecting 
a plant on the company’s property to produc 
sulphuric acid have indicated that such an 
installation would be warranted. An applic 
tion has accordingly been submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Board for permission to enter 
this field and for loan funds to meet the 
capital cost of the project, estimated at about 
£430,000. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND TAXATION 


In view of its important bearing on the 
company’s financial position and its dividend 
policy, I think I should again draw attentwa 
to the effect which the heavy capital expendi- 
ture in postwar years has had on the amounts 
of taxation and lease consideration which the 
company has been called upon to pay. Share- 
holders are no doubt aware that for taxation 
purposes an allowance is made, calculated at 
the rate of 27} per cent per annum, on the 
unamortised balance of capital expenditure, 
there being no distinction between expendi- 
ture relating to. gold and uranium production. 
Due to the substantial capital expenditure 


-incutred on the uranium project over the 


past four financial years, the redemption 
allowance has increased considerably and 
thereby has reduced the company s taxable 
income. Since the uranium programme 
has virtually been completed and % 
future capital expenditure in connection 
with gold mining operations is likely 
to be incurred at a gradually decreasing rate, 
this allowance will diminish appreciably and 
result in materially higher taxation and least 
liabilities. of 

In reply to a question by a sharcholc 
ccgectlag "the falling off in the grade ae 
the last five years, the chairman explaine 
that operations had commenced initially. 
the eastern section of the mine where hig 
values had been obtained. Now that develop- 
ment was~also taking place in the western 
portion of the property where valuc> — 
well below the average for the mine, te 
overall grade of ore mined had reflected a 
proportionate falling off. 

In answer to another shareholde', - 
chairman stated that plans ee in sage 
the expansion of ping facilities to ©0 
the Scceveaus cae needs of the mune. 
The capacity would in due course be = 
creased to 26 million gallons a day, with 3 
reserve up to approximately 32 million 
gallons a day. 

The report and accounts were adopted: 
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THE ROVER COMPANY 
LIMITED ; 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSENESS 
The ninth annual general meeting of 
The R Company Limited was held on 
November 22nd in Birmingham, Mr H. Howe 
Graham, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 
The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement: The report and accounts to 
July 3ist last again show very satisfactory 


resus 

The new models of Rover cars and Land- 
Rovers, referred to last year, have been well 
n both home and export markets, 


rece ved 

and the volume of our business again shows 
an increase over previous years’ figures in 
both the number and the value of the vehicles 
sold. Despite this increase there is still an 
unsatisfied demand for our vehicles, and ex- 
tensive plans are already in hand to increase 
still further our production capacity. In this 
connection we are buying an additional 
factory in Birmingham near to our Tyseley 
machine shops, and have also commenced 
work on a large new factory block adjacent 


to our Solihull factory. 


Although our output is increasing, we do 
not intend to relax our policy of manufac- 
uring vehicles of a high standard of quality. 


The surplus on trading and management 
fees, together with interest on investments 
and bank interest, amount to £2,055,455, 
which is £601,275 higher than last year. 
Provision for taxation absorbs £1,165,164 
and the profit after taxation is £553,617 as 
compared with £369,626. 


After adding the balance brought forward 
of £100,327 to the net profit there is a total 
amount available for disposal of £653,944. 
Allocations out of this balance of profit in- 
clude {20,000 for the provision of pensions 
to members of the staff who, on account of 
their age or for other reasons, are not eligible 
to join or are not adequately provided for by 
the company’s existing pension schemes. The 
transfer to general reserve has been fixed 
at £334,521 in order to make the total of the 
general reserve up to £1,750,000 after trans- 
ferring £30,000 from dividend equalisation 
reserve, £35,479 from EPT postwar refund, 
and bringing in £250,000 provision for taxa- 
uon which is no longer required. The 
proposed dividend of 2s. per share, less 
tax, absorbs £161,466, leaving a balance 
to be carried forward to next year’s account 
of £137,957. : 

The report was adopted, and at an €xtra- 
ordinary general meeting proposals to increase 
the issued capital from £1,175,314 to 
4,4,0°6,800 by a “ Rights” issue of 1,175,314 
$s. ordinary shares and the capitalisation of 
£411,360 of reserves were approved. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN 
AND MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S SPEECH 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of the 
company was held on November 23rd in 
London, Mr Michael G. H. Brown, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of 
his speech, said : 

During the year, Mr Gale, our general 
manager in Australia, was appointed as a 
member of our advisory board in that 
country. I cannot speak too highly of both 
his efforts and the success of them since his 
appointment as general: manager nearly two 
and a half years ago, and I can assure you 
that, not only has he earned the new appoint- 
ment to the full, but that he will, in his new 
capacity, contribute even more to the future 
of our company. 


Since our review was prepared we have 
had two dock strikes, one in England and 
the other in Australia. It is too early yet to 
tell whether, and to what extent, these strikes 
will affect our current year’s trading. It is to 
be hoped that shipments of wool and food- 
stuffs will catch up the delay caused, in 
which event our company may not suffer 
any overall loss of income. 


I was, myself, in Australia and New 
Zealand at the beginning of this year and 
was greatly impressed by the capability as 
well as the enthusiasm of the very large 
numbers of our staff that I met. I also found 
continual evidence, from other sources, that 
their services are much appreciated by our 
clients. I do not believe there is any com- 
pany in our trade that is better served. 


The latest advices of seasonal conditions 
show that in the eastern States of Australia 
conditions generally are really favourable so 
far and that, in New Zealand, with a little 
more rain, they would also be good. 


Although the price of merino wool, in 
particular, is at present down on last 
year, the weight of the clip is expected 
to be up and business activity and 
employment in both countries continue on 
a high level. 


With these conditions, which must essen- 
tially influence our business more directly 
than anything else, and with our excellent 
staff, which we are taking active steps to 
select and train with as much care as pos- 
sible, we “have good reason to hope for 
another successful year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


the resolution increasing the capital of the 
company to £3,500,000 was duly passed. 
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KEYSTONE KNITTING 
MILLS 1928) 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


_ The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Keystone Knitting Mills (1928) 
Limited was held on November 24th at 
Elstree. 


_Mr H. N. Lewis (chairman and managing 
director) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: Progress has continued at a 
very satisfactory rate throughout the year 
now under consideration. This is exemplified 
by the net profits for the year to June, 1954, 
which, prior to taxation, amounted to 
£58,900, an increase of no less than £15,300. 
The inroad which taxation of £30,200 has 
made on the increased profits has resulted 
in the net profit shown being only £3,200 
more than in the preceding year at a total of 
£28,700. 


_ Improvement has been brought about by 
increased sales of the company’s goods which 
continue to hold a prominent place in the 
hosiery and lingerie field. 


After having made provision for various 
charges as well as for the 5 per cent dividend 
which has been paid on the preferred 
ordinary shares and the 5 per cent dividend 
on the deferred ordinary shares, the undi- 
vided profits retained by the company have 
been increased by £6,777 and the total now 
stands at £55,640. 


Goods bearing your company’s trademark 
“Keystone” have increased in popularity 
due to their modern styling and superb 
value. Although the competition in this in- 
dustry has jncreased during the. past cight 
months and prices for our commodities are 
now extremely —_ I am pleased to report 
that as a result introducing the most 
modern methods of manufacturing your com- 
pany is enabled to maintain an increasing 
share of the business available. In fact, I am 
able to inform you that the four months 
trading subsequent to June 30th, 1954, shows 
a substantial increase in turnover as com- 
pared with the same months of 1953. 


To maintain and increase productivity and 
thus reduce costs your company has since 
the end of the financial year taken delivery 
of additional fully fashioned knitting 
machines and the necessary ancillary plant 
and it is for these reasons that additional 
cash is required. As you are aware meetings 
of members and preferred shareholders have 
been arranged to follow and authority will 
then be sought to increase the directors’ 
borrowing powers. These additional finances 
are essentiai if your company is to maintain 
its well-established position in this industry. 


The report was adopted and the proposal 
to increase the directors’ borrowing powers 
was sanctioned. 





NOTICES 


1)! PARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
: quire One Senior Scientific Officer (minimum age 26) or 
scientific Officer (minimum age 21), unestablished post with Head- 
Guarers London but involving periods of some months in different 
va country, for work on economic research. First or second-class 
degree in economics required, and research experience and 
; desirable. 
‘ration in range Senior Scientific Officer £1,053-£1,241 (men), 
Scientific Officer £507-£923 (men), 
. Prospects of establishment for candidates under 31.— 
. giving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications 
“xperience of posts held (including dates) to A.B.1075, Appoint- 

Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
Original testimonials should not be sent. 


i 


Knowledge of statistical method 


1.107 (women); 


(WwW i) 


Square, London, W.C.1. 


x pandidates selected for interview will be advised. 
()* IRD GRADUATE (outstanding university record; Barrister; 
'\) Seeks appointment where experience of broadcasting, public 
‘ing, recent first hand-knowledge of U,S.A., legal background 

ARKE in current‘affairs would be useful.—Box 767, 
\{A8KET RESEARCH: A large industrial firm with headquarters 
45 miles from London requires a Market Research Executive 
The applicant should have a. good 


Speakin 
and 


for 


a& pern 
in E permanent post. 


conomics, a working knowledge of. Stat 


exn : istics and three 
arcongsnce in all aspects of consumer surveys. Salary £750-£900 p.a., 
7 769° to age and experience.—Write, giving full particulars, to 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Political Philosophy. 
Inclusive annual 


£507-£810 
Scheme, 


The closin 
London, is 


functions. 


ee 
rs’ an 


annum, with 
c/o Streets, 


AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in Moral and 


The salary for a Lecturer is within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual increments of £A50. 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Finance available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 


The salary is subject to 
The commencing 


Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

date for the réceipt of applications, in Australia and 
ecember 31, 1954. 


OMMERCIAL MANAGER. A textile company in the Midlands 
wishes to appoint a Commercial Manager, to be responsible to 
the Managing Director for all administrative and accountancy 


Candidates should possess a recognised accountancy qualification, 

with experience in the use of modern 

techniques, a high degree of organising and administrative ability, 

be able to advise the Board on all commercial and financial 

questions; Age not over 45. Remuneration not less than £2,000 a) 
ion and life assurance scheme,-Write Box R. 719, 

Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


management accounting 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture on “ Political Maturity will be given by Mr. J. P. 
Plamenatz (Oxford), at 5 p.m, on December 2nd, at the London 
Schoo! of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2. 

Admission free, without ticket, 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


~ WYE COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

The Governing Body of Wye os invites applications for the 
post of Agricultural Economist in the Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment. Applicants must be graduates, preferably with qualifications 
in Economics or Agriculture. The appointment will be made in the 
AE. scale (£676 to £949, consolidated), with superannuation under 
the F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Wye 
Coilege, Nr. Ashford, Kent, to whom applications should be for- 
warded by December 13, 1954. 


GENERAL WORKS MANAGER 


4. Boake, Roberts & Co,. Ltd,, Stratford, London, 3B.15, require 
a General Works Manager to take control of production, engineeri 
and personnel matters at their chemical- works in and aroun 
London Substantial management. experience in the chemical 
industry, a good chemical degree, ability to apply modern manage- 
ment techniques and the right personality are the essential quaiifica- 
tions, The post is a senior one, carrying a substantial income and 
prospects of appointment to the 

Applicants are invited to send, in the first instance, a summary 
of qualifications and experience, to the Chairman, marked : ‘‘ General 
Wie Manager,” <All -applications will be treated in = strict 
confidence, ; Ps sae ; 





IMPORTANT WORLD WIDE ORGANISATION OF FOOD 


PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


SEEKS future Senior Executives possessing modern outlook on 
industrial organisation, high administrative and. sales ability and 
eager tO assume responsibilities at home or abroad, : 

OFFERS first-class conditions and tip-top prospects to those 
making the grade. 

INVITES University Graduates between 25 and 35 years of age 
knowing two or more languages to apply by letter, giving full par- 
ticulars, to Box 759, with a view. to subsequent interview. 


N V. PHILIPS’ TELECOMMUNICATIE INDUSTRIE, HILVER- 
¥ «SUM, require a British male graduate with a degree in Modern 
Languages, preferably. Dutch or German, for the post of TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATOR. Applicants, preferably single, and under 30, should 
have a lively interest in science and engineering and an added 
advantage would be some experience of technical writing. This is 
& permanent and pensionable appgintment and the successful applicant 
would be required to live in Holland, Interviews will be held in 
London and applications should be addressed to Box E 799, LPH, 
65 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 

an important group of light engineering companies producing 
4 precision instruments and optical and electronic equipment 
requires a Director of Research and Development. Salary will depend 
upon qualifications but it will be in the region of £3,000 per annum. 

Applicants must possess first-class scientific backgrounds and must 
have shown themselves to be excéptionally capable organisers and 
leaders, 

The task calls for the planning and execution of the group's 
programme of research and design together with the responsibility 
for the long-term recruitment and training of additional scientific 
staff. 

There are no age limits for the appointment but preference will be 
given to those between 45 and 60. 

Please write, giving all personal particulars, to Box 760. 


QINGLE MAN (40), now Sales Manager of well-known food manu- 
K) facturing company seeks new position in North-West, Excelent 
experience of consumer and industrial goods, including sales and 
general management, Exceptional academic qualifications by 
examination in sales management and general management. Reason 
for seeking change purely domestic, Outstanding references. Salary 
required £1,250 to £1,500.—Box 761 
A COMPANY which has been established for nearly fifty years m 
4 a British Colony and is entirely British owned and financed 
requires a SENIOR EXECUTIVE’ as Production Manager in its 
Head Office organisation which controls six manufacturing units. 
The successful applicant must have proved organising and manage- 
ment ability and have held a post of equal responsibility to that 
now offered. Specialised knowledge of the industry concerned not 
essential. Age limit 45 years. Married man preferred. Excellent 
remuneration. Amenities offered include: accommodation, medical 
insurance scheme, home leave and free pasSages for wife and family. 
Replies will be treated im the strictest confidence and should give 
full details of education, training and positions held, in chronologi¢al 
order.—Write Box. NV/61, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2, 

CCOUNTANTS required for Middle East service with large Olli 
4\ Company. Candidates, desirably aged 25 to 30 (absolute maximum 
24}. should preferably be single and must be qualified Chartered 
Accountants. Pensionable emoluments commencing from £950 (incre- 
mental) according to age, experience, etc., plus substantial local 
allowances and paid home leave with passages.—Reply, please, 
giving details and ee No. 462, to Box No. 8138, c/o Charles 
Barker and Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
NOMPUTOR required, full or part-time, preferably with statistical 

experience. Salary on University scaie according to age and 
quale eee stati age, education and experience, 
to Faculty of mmerce and ial. Science, .The University, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, 
es ECONOMIST—bound and indexed from July, 1940, to June, 
; 1953, unbound and indexed to date; Records and Statistics 
Volumes 1 to 13 inclusive; Economic Journal from September, 1939, 
to September, 1954.—-Offers to Box 765. 
A BARGAIN IN ABILITY for a limited number of smaller manu- 
+4% facturers or retailers, preferably in N.W. London, who want 
sound selling, merchandising and advertising counsel. Free lance 
wie h - successful Fo grag oo service = a oe ae 

is. a year man a few neas a week, ‘* re You 
Print It Let Penman Plan It.”—Harry G. Penman, 76 Grange Road, 
W.5. ‘Phone Baling 8945 before 10 a.m, 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 5 

Assistant to Statistician. Applications are invited for © \\. appoint 
ment of an Assistant (male or female) im the Centr: Statistica 
Office of the Town Clerk's Department. Candidates #).1\4 hays ‘ 
university degree in science, mathematics or economics. °xporienss 
of research, involving the agg Sy and interpretation of :nass dats 
will be an advantage. Sal . IV (£580 x £15-£625). I lications 
giving age, where educated, details degrees, diplon te. Dar, 
ticulars of any previous occupations, including detai!s statistical 
training and experience, with names of three referees, 1) the Tow, 
Clerk, Room 30B, Council House, Birmingham, 1, no’ ater thay 
December 4, 1954. a 

Council House, ; 3 J. F. GREG. 

Birmingham, 1, Town Clerk, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Applications. are invited from qualified Accountants ‘.2¢ group 
30/35) for the position of Assistant Secretary to | Midland 
Employers’ Mutual Assurance Limited with a view to s eding as 
Secretary and Chief Accountant: in a@ few years, 

A salary commensurate wih. qualifications will. be ps but yrill 
not be less thar £1,500 per annum; non-contributory pens on scheme 
in operation; Applications in writing, should state age. particulars 
of education, qualifications, experience and present salary, ind should 
be addressed to the General. Manaker, 16 Waterloo Str-ct, Birn. 
ingham, 2, i aes uy 
| Bain DESIGNER required by a group of electrical manifa turing 

companies in the North of England. This is a sen xecutive 
appointment and candidates must have originality, organ & ability 
and drive. The successful applicant must be capable of ).\lding w 
a design staff ab initio and should preferably have exp rience in 
the design of contactors, overload protective devices te., and 
electrical. equipment generally, ‘The ‘position is permanent and 
pensionable and carries a commencing salary of £2,000 p«r annum 
with considerable opportunities for the future, Please a) giving 
details of. age, education, training and experience, to Box No, 
23L5370, A.K, Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 

MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
4% better. business awaits your executives if they have t!- use ofa 
1954 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates, Contract hire )\ arrange 
ment. Free-third party, fire and theft insurance, No maintenance 
costs. You can also take advantage of our guaranteed purchase 
scheme. Ask your secretary to write for our new bro! which 
gives full details.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Stree:, London, 
W646 RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone. London, 
Cables : Autohall, London, 

\HE BEST PRESENTS are those you can hardly bear to part 

with. . . . We have seven floors full of such gifts and wil! pack 
them beautifully. Come while you can still shop in  omfort- 
Fortnum and Mason, Piccadilly, don, Regent 840. 
i PETACATIONS are invited for a statistical post in th: Statistic 
4% and information Branch of the Secretary's Department @ 
London Headquarters. of National, Coal Board. Salary ©: appoint 
ment, which is superannuable, will be according to 4q':/ifications 
and experience, within a scale £760 to £947, inclusive mai. and 2 
to £785, inctusive, female, The duties of the post ide the 
examination and presentation of statistical information indidates 
should be graduates in economics, with statistics, with pos'-<raduate 
experience, including the drafting of reports and conc: mments 
on_ statistical material, 

Write, giving full particulars (in chronological ori: of age, 
education, qualifications and experience (with dates), t» National 
Coal Board, Establishments: (Personnel), Hobart House, (rosvenor 
Piace, London, S.W.1, aes envelope TT/870. Original test 
monials should not be forwarded, Closing date, December |). 1954. 
“ TRRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.’’—Pitman Home St for all 

Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for | ransport 
and Hospital Administration, Personal tuition; success © aranteed. 
Details of eourse required from Pitman Corresponden: College 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey, ' 

{ ALES/EXPORT.—Director Manager (39), of leading Ex) \rt_Motor 

Distributors’. London: office, aeeks psition as Sales or Export 
Manager in London. Free December Ist, Acipals on! pleas.- 
Write Box E,562, c/o 191, Gresham House, E.C.2, 

FP RANSEATSR. bilingual English-German; undertakes | usiatié 
of all texts from and into German.—Box 762. ; 
QR Aree ICIAN, Public soretint lee te = apt tebe post U.K. @ 

abroad. Permanent or temporary, Wide internationa!  .pcriet 
Excellent references.—Box 763. a“ 
Qj BarOs SECURITY ANALYST required by leadine \! srchant 

Bank, Wide knowledge and -e ence in this field ssential 
Salary offered commensurate with position.—Write Box NV/®. 
c/o 95, Bisho agate BC 3 
Rx 4RMY CER, 36, married, no children, seeks | sitlen 

home or abroad, preferably as Traffic Manager. Flue: rr 
German and Portuguese, wide experience Traffic and ‘| vemet 
and Accounts, At present sloyed in Brazil, availa>' 4 bar 
month's notice in Brazil or in ain in Feb , 1955. Box ¥ 

REMISES. over 1,000 sq. ft. near South Kensington » ation B 

imposing bui , central hes 5, ideal. for researc!) instituls 
tutorial, or any ices, Pease : Ordyille, 7 Crom! Road, 
i -ineering 
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‘The Bank of Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would like 
















lo have 


relationships — business or 
personal—with Australia, to use tts 


complete bankin 1g Service. 


Principal Offices in Australia: 


Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


ncorporated in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 





1 Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.€.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cireus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





Se 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


ire trading with or contemplating establishing a pliant 
da or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


gh 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West indies, 
provide information on business conditions, exchange 
ms, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


enquiries will receive prompt and courteou attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108. Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited ‘iability. - 
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PROFITABLE CAREER FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
yping (machine shorthand) is the up-to-date, scientific 
sher-grade sé@eretarial and verbatim reporting appoint- 
me and overseas, Quickly and easily learnt. Demand 
tenotypists now exceeds supply. Call for full particulars 
monstration, or write for prospectus of day and evening 
the Pri incipal, Palantype College, 229-231 High Holborn, 
‘phone : HOLborn 9162. 

Ar ! PARTNERSHIP that is bound to please is cold lamb with 
4 rs delicious Indian _Mango Chutney. 


» College Modern Postal Course ts the most efficient, the most economical, and the mos‘ 

: veans of preparation for the General Certificate of Edaration examinations: B.Se. Econ. 
Exan Dns, hey externa. London University Degrees Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia’ 
‘pert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, and for the professional exams., in Accountanc; 


wraee 1 Rea, Halen Management &¢., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses |) 


re an 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
tee of Coaching until Suceessful Text-book tending tibrary. Moderate fees, payabic 


{ venta, 


today for prospectus, sent PREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects tn which interested 


créetary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London. BLA. 
~———-—-creereanlieaeeateenpeirnnatiass asl atethetrenesi-wemaisinicesinenninnsiainehiieneley <atenemnsntesienti 


nglo-Egyptian Sudan - ; 
Avrtrala ? £836 ra ac 


Europe ( Poland) : €4.15s. 
nada gaa: arent Gibralter, Make : © "ige. 


East Af 
Egypt Gae india ant te : & ae &é 
Printed in "Great a Dials by “Sx Goma Bete: Ge BOs 

at 22, Ryder. Street, Se. James's, London, $ Postage 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Press, Ltp., Portugal ugal St., Ragevay, aan ‘London, tance Sa tee sn 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability o1 thintene : limited to the extent and in manner prescribed m» Chapter 70 
of the Laws of Hong Koug 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY ee vp . . - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING . : . . £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000.000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M. £.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
Londen Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, £.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A Gray, ac, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8.8 
B 


8. BORN EO (Con.) 

















BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (on) MALAYA (Con. 











Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawaa 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yekohama Stogapere livito 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manila 
*Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DJAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teiuk Anson Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-OHINA ipoh NORTH UNFTED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahro BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lompar Brunei Towr London 
Hamburg TAPAN Malacea Jeaselton U.S.A. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Beiait New York 
Sandakan San Francieco 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trastees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trostee 


Companies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 














BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €.C.2 





RITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED has vacancy for an 

Economist, man or woman, whose duties will be to collate, 
analyse and interpret commercial and economic information obtained 
from the Company's own Economics Library and from outside sources. 
Candidates should be in the age range 25-35 and must be graduates 
in either Economics or Commerce. Some previous experience in 
economic research would be an advantage.—Write to Personnel 
Manager, Pont Pontypool, Mon., quoting Ref. 2288. 


A BAXTER “SPEYSIDE” HAMPER FOR CHRISTMAS 


Your gift—personai or business—to your friends. Each wicker 
hamper, contains: A whole Grouse in Port Wine Jelly, whole 
Partridge in Sherry Wine Jelly,. Cranberry Sauce, 1 Ib. each of 
Royal Game Soup, Raspberries in Syrup, Strawberries in Syrup, 
Vintage Marmalade, Little Scarlet Strawberry Jam. Royal Deeside 
Heather Honey, Rowan Jelly and Haggis. With Gordon Tartan 
Tablecioth. Delivered free anywhere in Britain for £3 13s. 6d.—From 
W. A. BAXTER & SONS, LTD., Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotiand. or 
SELFRIDGES, London. 


“COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION with wide interests throughout 
44% the country require recently qualified Accountants, preferably 
Chartered or Incorporated, who wish to make a career in commerce, 
Preference will be given to men of the ages of 25-27 with good 
educational background. Salary rates up to £800 (eight hundred 
pounds) a year will be offered, according to the circumstances of 
the applicant, and in the first instance employment will be in the 
Internal Audit Department of the organisation. Future advancement 
will not be limited to that sphere however, and it is open to applicants 
showing the right ability. either to make their future in the 
accountancy field of the organisation or in other administrative -fields. 
—Write Box A 778, LPE, 55 St. Martin's Larie, London. W.C.2. 


LENTY OF CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen are inspired by that 
wonderful Raynet’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


VACANCY exists in the Commercial Statistics Department of a 
4 prominent manufacturer of packaging materials for a young 
graduate in Economics to assist the Statistician. The work of the 
department entails the collation, analysis and interpretation of a 
wide range of statistical data and, whilst there is no insistence on 
previous experience, the post calls for an aptitude for the preparation 
of clear and concise reports. Salary £450 p.a.—Please apply to Box 755 
and quote Ref. No. 825.E. 

RODUCTION ENGINEER required by a prominent group. with 

Electrical and Mechanical Subsidiaries in the North West of 
England. -This is a senior appointment and candidates must have 
had a wide experience in design considerations in relation to repeti- 
tive production, preferably in the electrical industry. The position 
is permanent and pensionable with a starting salary of not less than 
£2,000 p.a. with considerable opportunity for further advancement. 
Please apply, giving full details of age, education, training and 
experience, to Box No. 2JL5362, AK. Adve., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 

URE CHAPS with bad appetites by giving them a little of 

Rayner’s piquant Indian Mango Chutney. 

















israel: £ Pakistan : £6 
japan : e Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5, 10s. 
Malaya : £6. 15s. - S. America and W, indies : 47 IS< 


Union of S. Africa : £5: 10s. 
USA - $21.50 or ¢7.14s. 
wecly_by_ Toe Econo Newsraren Lrp.. 
aturday, November 27, 1954. Se 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
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Over 60 per cent of freight carried annually by British Railways is coal— | 
nearly 175 million tons of it, in some 590,000 wagons. Much of this coal goes in 
trainloads to power stations, foundries, factories and other industrial centres where the 
demands for fuel are rising steadily. The time is fast coming when the handling of coal 7 
at around the 1000 tons an hour mark will be necessary . . . a speed beyond the practical = 


capabilities of orthodox marshalling yards. 


What, then, is the answer to the pressing problem of faster ‘TURN ROUND’? ;: :. 


The answer isthe Mitchell System of Wagon Marshalling. 
A marshalling yard designed and run on the Mitchell 
System has no balloon sidings, so that its area is about 
half that of a normal siding. There is no man-handling; 
no locomotives or capstans. No slowdown in bad 
weather, and no danger. Instead, a fully mechanical, 
electrically controlled installation works at the touch 
of a switch, under the guidance of as few as two men. 

The National Coal Board and the British Electricity 
Authority already have the Mitchell Mechanical 


The Mitchell Engineering Group Ltd 
John M. Henderson & Co. Lid 
The Mitchell Construction Co 
Mitchell Ropeways Ltd 


MITCHELL ENGINBERING LIMITED 1 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WC1 TEL MUSEUM s$if 


OES 1000 TONS OF 
COAL AN HOUR EXCITE 
YOUR INTEREST? . . . 
[Je will if you run a marshalling yard] 


ae 
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* 


Wagon Marshalling System at work. Virtually ” 
unlimited in flexibility, it can be adapted to any site 
and any desired handling capacity, with minimum 7 
operational and maintenance costs. 
The Mitchell Mechanical Wagon Marstalliag 
System, together with other mechanical handling © 
equipment created by Mitchell Engineering ~ 
Limited, is destined to play an increasingly” # 
important part in advancing industrial efficiency 7 
for many years to come. 4 
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ENERGY FOR 
eeu CCESS 


Fuel Arithmetic 


phe range economic speculation is often diverting, 
sometimes depressing, always dangerous ; and very 
gecasionally it may be useful. This may be true today 
in considering the fuel supplies of this country. It 
would be foolish to take Monday, October 25, 1954, 
as the date of any Great Divide in British fuel policy ; 


enough of any.fuel. Fuel forecasting is one thing ; but 
the simple “ fuel arithmetic” of some of the conven- 
tional assumptions that are now being made about 
economic progress in Britain is another. 

What assumptions should one take? First perhaps— 
providing an official precedent, a bench mark and an 


but in a debate in the Commons 
that day, for the first time, there 
was a general and full recogni- 
tion that the traditional energy 
basis of British industrialism— 
enough cheap coal and to spare 
—was not merely temporarily 
mislaid but gone for ever. Many 
/Months before this the Minister 
of Fuel and Power had begun to 
persuade his colleagues—and 
the gas and electricity industries 
—that it would be necessary to 
turn to other fuels than coal on 
af increasing scale from now on. 
Moreover, the ever - rosier 
Promises of the atomic knights 

¢ been bringing an entirely 
hew alternative fuel, potentially 

greatest, closer and closer, 
suggesting that nuclear electri- 
city is a factor to be reckoned 


Britain’s economic progress over the 
next generation must come largely from 
increasing productivity ; there will not be 
many extra hands to put to work. Higher 
productivity generally means more power to 
the elbow—mechanical energy taking over 
from muscle. So hopes of economic expan- 
sion—*“ investment in success,” as Mr 
Butler recently put it—will require an 
expanding use of energy. 

Will there be fuel.enough ? How far will 
Britain’s traditional source of energy, coal, 
need to be supplemented—by oil and the 
atom? This is an attempt not to answer 
those questions, but to indicate the size of 
them—and their growing urgency. In 
attempting to set out the framework upon 
which such speculations have to be hung, 
needless to say, it makes no claims at 
accuracy ; everybody may select his own 
guess. It should be read perhaps as not quite 
a fairy tale. It could be a cautionary one. 


upper limit—one might take Mr 
Butler’s confidence that 
“there is no reason why we 
should not double the standard 
of living in this country im 
25 years.” 
This might be variously inter- 
preted ; here it is taken to mean 
a doubling of real gross national 
product per head of population 
by 1979. Since the population 
is still growing slightly, this 
implies that the gross national 
product as a whole would need 
to grow by that year to 210 per 
cent of what it is today. That 
would mean a cumulative annual 
rise of 3 per cent in national 
income, year in year out. 


During certain periods of 
economic expansion in Britain in 
this century, each rise of 1 per 


years rather than decades. In a country that since 
war has been most of the time outrunning its coal 
‘Supplies, and is today hopefully aiming at far greater 


onomic expansion, it may be worth considering how: 


tng, {uel that expansion may take—as a guide to the 
4 ‘ve investment that will be necessary to provide 


cent compound a year in national product appears to 
have required an annual rise of very roughly 1.6 per 
cent in industrial output. There have not been 
enough such uninterrupted periods to establish any very 
firm precedent ; moreover, the service industries have 
been growing, altering the industrial pattern. But the 
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ratio has-roughly held good im the latest postwar 
progress ; industrial output, which accounts for just 
over half the total output of the economy, is still the 
sector where improvements in productivity can most 
generally be applied. And with a broadly stationary 
working population over the next generation, it is on 
productivity that Britain must rely for progress. 


Applied to Mr Butler’s “ investment 
im success,” the ratio suggests that 
industrial output would need to reach 
more than 320 per cent of what it is 
today—a rise of 4.8 per cent com- 
pound, steadily every year. 

A second and more moderate 
assumption is one taken—for the 
world, not for Britain—by Sir Harold 
Hartley ini his Fawley lecture this 
spring, that 

“an annual rise of 3 per cent compound 

(in industrial output) is a likely guess 

provided we escape the calamity of 

war.” 

Sir Harold extrapolated this trend to 
AD 2000, making industrial output by 
then 450 per cent of what it is today. 
Applied to Britain, this would mean 
a doubling of “the standard of 
living” in 40 years, not in the 25 
years Mr Butler spoke of. By 1979, 
Sir Harold’s. prediction would offer 
the still fortunate British citizen a 
growth of GNP to 160 per cent of its 
present level and hence a rise in the 
average “standard of living” by 
roughly §2 per cent. 


For a lower guess about growth, 
one might take a much more pessi- 
mistic assumption. Reporting to the 
Royal Commission on Population, a 
committee of economists suggested 
that if the population of working age 
remained stationary—which seems 
broadly likely—the best annual rate 
of increase in total national income 
that could be counted on might be 
1% per cent. This arose from the 
calculation that for many years GNP 


in Britain had risen by about 2} per cent compound, 
of which 1 per cent was due to a rise in population 
of working age. This much slower rate of economic 
progress would imply a rise in aggregate GNP by 1979 - | 
to 145 per cent of what it is today, and hence a rise in Q Sir Harold Hartley’s more moderate {orecast “ 
GNP per head of only 40 per cent during the next 25 
years ; but it might still require a rise of about 80 per 
cent in industrial output, or 2.4 per cent per year com- | 
pound. This, baldly, is about all that Britain has been Coton: exGiume #8 < Jation cconomistt) 
able to achieve from productivity alone over any long Jee es 

run so far; but compared with Mr Butler’s exalted : 
hopes, it might be described as “ investment in failure.” 


“STANDARD” 
OF LIVING” 
Doubling in 

25 yeors 
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assumed here that total energy consumption 
spirit for road and air transport) shows a tise of jug 
under two-thirds—about 60 per cent each \ 


d 











puld these a8 imply in terms of 
total fuel demand ? Statistics of industrial output ang | 
fuel consuinption for industrialised Countries imply x 
fairly constant relationship between the iwo. |r ig 


Car, Calcy- 


lating all types of fue! in terms 


of their “coal equivalent as much’ 


as manufacturing production. This 
has arisen from a stead, 


interwar years, in fact, Britain seems 


to have done considerably better oy 
Of its fuel than this—as 2 result, 
indeed, energy consumption per head ’ 


in Britain remained* fairly stable unti 
the second world war ; but that is 


sometimes accounted for by the fact | 


that industrial development here 
between the wars was concentrated 
towards the lighter industrics. Since 
the war, with the emphasis on inves 


ment in heavy basic industry, Britain's. 
ratio of energy Consumption to indus | 
trial expansion has come much mor. 
consistently into line with the ratio” 


observed elsewhere. 
Such a ratio, applied to assump- 


tions about economic progress in this | 
country, means that total energy 
consumption might rise much les) 
than total industrial production, but” 
nearly as much as aggregate national 
income ; this roughly accords with) 
the ratios used by the Paley Commis-" 
sion in the United States two yeatt’ 
ago. As will be seen from the chart,” 
the three different assumption 
produce widely varying answers 10. 
the question of how much fue 
demand might grow over the nett) 


25 years:-— 


To justify Mr Butler’s optimism, } 
* it seems likely that tot«: fuel com } 


sumption, which amounted in 195! to 


the equivalent of 214.3 million tons of coal anu 1s prod- | 
ably about 225 million tons of “coal equivalent ” a yea 
now, might have to be rather more than doubled, reaching 
a total of the order of 460 million tons of coal equivaleat.’ 


economic growth, by the same tokens, wld prob- 


ably require energy supplies equivalent to some 3) 
million tons of coal by 1979. oe . 


amounting to 
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excluding | 


: f growth 
during this century in the efficiency | 
with which fuel is used. During the | 
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It may be recalled that on a rather different basis— 
estimating total demand for fuel in separate sectors of 
the ecocomy—the Ridley Committee in 1952 estimated 
that total demand for fuel in Britain would be equiva- 


lent to 248.4 million tons by 1959-63. That estimate 
would roughly accord with either of the more moderate 


assumptions here ; it falls-well short of Mr Butler’s. 
There is, of course, mo particular reason why the 
ratios of energy Consumption to industrial expansion 


that have held good im the past should continue to do 
so. But it would be perhaps optimistic to assume that 
they could be greatly reduced. There is tremendous 


room for better use of fuel in Britain, and the campaign 
for fue! economy may bring it about ; but it must be 
realised that the ratios are based on a period during 
which there has already been a great technological 
improvement in fuelvefficiency. Much remains to be 
done ; b ’ any application Of this ratio assumes that 
much will be done. 

In es ‘maul the possible range of total fuel demand 
it has necessarily been assumed that the existing order 
of magnitude of fuel prices does not radically change 
during the period. Im fact, it well may; but that 
depends upon the possibilities of supply. Particular 
prices, of course, are likely to have an effect 
upon demand for the different fuels that may make 
up this total demand—coal, oil, electricity, gas or 
coke. Estimates of demand for particular fuels over 
the next generation would therefore be unprofitable— 
Tf the “ natural” 
curve of electricity expansion should continue its his- 
torical course, electricity consumption may grow much 
faster than consumption ofall fuels during the next 
generation, taking a growing share of the increasing 
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total demand for fuel‘in Britain: The increase int indus- 


trial production that would be necessary to sustain this 
country’s hopes of rapid economic progress, indeed, 
makes this likely ; it is not simply propaganda that 
links increases in productivity with increases in power 
to the worker’s elbow. It seems possible therefore that . 
the use of raw coal and of gas is likely to expand less 
than the consumption of fuel as a whole, struggling for 
a narrowing share of an absolutely growing total fuel 
market. Such estimates of demand for one particular 
secondary fuel are germane to considerations of total 
fuel demand for one reason only. The reason is that 
nuclear energy, one of the alternative primary fuels to 
coal upon which Britain will eventually have partly to 
depend, can at present only be delivered in the form of 
electricity—though conceivably nuclear heat could be 
delivered to industry nearby through pass-out turbines 
and “ radio-chemical ” possibilities must grow. 

It might be argued that the interpretation in this 
article of Mr Butler’s hope that the standard of living 
can be doubled in a generation is too conservative. If 
the standard of living were to be taken as “ personal 
consumption per head,” and the massive amount of 
investment that this “success” would require—not 
least in fuel—-were taken into account, it might be that 
the far-off ambition would imply even more in terms of 
national income and industrial output than has been 
assumed. That possibility has been ignored here. This 
interpretation of the task the Chancellor has set—a rise 
of 3 per cent compound in GNP, which seems more 
than any industrial economy has achieved over so 
long a period without any rise in its working popu- 
lation—is perhaps enough for the British people to 
be going on with. 


»% 


Backbone of Coal 


+. ‘SE different assumptions about economic 

rowth in Britain, it has been conjectured, would 
ali assume a corresponding growth in demand for fuel 
in this country. But the fates of growth differ—and 
since these are “ compound interest” rates, the differ- 
ence between the most optimistic and the most pessi- 
mistic steadily widens. By 1979, the range: of these 
guesses is equivalent to 140 million tons of coal, well 
over half today’ s total fuel consumption. 

From the point of view of the fuel industries, none of 
these guesses at potential demand for fuel are miodest, 
even with a generation to go. In terms of coal, on 
which Britain still relies for 95 per cent of its total 
‘nergy, but for which demand is already outrunning 
mah a least of them represents much more than the 

ining indus could to achieve alone. This has 
already bean ta a: the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, in persuading the secondary fuel industries to 


"sider alternative primary fuels from which to make - 


a 8 —— 


realised how large a contribution these alternatives will 
be called upon to: make—how far short of these potential 
ranges of demand British coal may fall. 

In the long-term programme of mining investment 
upon which the National Coal Board is now engaged, it 
originally planned to produce 240 million tons of deep- 
mined coal a year by 1965. Under pressure from the 
Ridley Committee and elsewhere, the National Coul 
Board has now agreed to raise that “target” to 250 
million tons of coal a year, This summer the Minister 
of Fuel and Power announced that between 1953 and 
1960 it was proposed to increase investment in coal— 
in real terms—by {£100 million at 1953 prices ; com- 
pared with the original figure of £635 million at 1949 
prices, this might amount to some 10 per cent more than 
was at first planned. It has not been suggested, nor 
would it be realistic to assume, that this extra helping 
of capital could raise the Coal Board’s ante to anything 
over 250 million tons—or what the Board might more 
elegantly call “a range of 240-260 million tons a year.” 
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Even with this extra investment, it may still be necessary 
to question whether the coal mines can in fact reach 
250 million tons by 1965 or ever again. 


It has never been quite clear whether that National 
Plan—which is sometimes irreverently called within 
the industry “the National Plot ””—took quite full 
account of the elements of diminishing return that over 
any long period tend to depress coal output from exist- 
ing collieries as old as Britain’s. There is, for example, 
the familiar problem of continued destruction of capa- 
city in an extractive industry—-so much productive 
coal face worked out during a year, so much farther to 
the coal face from shaft bottom (since Britain’s coal 
has been and by and large still is worked on the produc- 
tive but improvident principle of “best first”). 
Secondly, there is what the industry calls by the ugly 
phrase “loss of vend ”"—the fact that every year the 
percentage of saleable coal in the total quantity of stuff 
raised to the surface falls (only by about a half of one 
per cent a year, but that is a.million tons each year ; 
and how many mine reconstructions add a million 
tons a year each?) That process has still some way 
to go ; the percentage of saleable coal in Britain is still 
more than 90 per cent, and in some German mines, with 
comparable geological conditions, it is down to about 
three-quarters. More specifically, it has to be borne 
in mind that some 12 million tons of coal this year 
are coming from Saturday shifts, and it is doubtful 
whether the miners will be prepared to go on working 
longer hours than most other people for ever. Opencast 
output, too, is at present about 12 million tons a year ; 
but it would be only prudent to assume that it will be 
over before 1965. 

Taking current deepmined output without Saturday 
working as 200-205 million tons a year, it will be seen 
that output may need to rise by an average of 4 million 
tons a year from 1955 onwards to attain 250 million 
tons a year by 1965. If any significant rise is delayed 
until 1957-59, when the biggest reconstruction schemes 
begin to come in, the yearly rise will have to be 
correspondingly higher. Even taking that into account, 
some experts in the Coal Board believe that 250 million 
tons a year can be reached in I0 years’ time—though at 
sharply increasing costs. Others, equally well informed, 
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doubt whether total coal output from the mines, at the 
peak of this return from postwar coal investment, will 
much exceed 230 million tons. 


After 1965 ? On this point many experts within the 
Coal Board, pessimistically or not, tend to fear that 
whatever output can be dragged out of the mines in 
the middle nineteen-sixties is liable to be as much a 
can ever after be steadily maintained. If the standard 
of living in this country should be on the way to 
doubling, as Mr Butler hopes it may, the industry’s 
manpower problem is likely to be intensified. Among a 
population whose standards of working as well as living 
would steadily become more comfortable, it is not easy 
to imagine what incentives would impel the miner to 
send his son downbye. And heavy continued invest- 
ment in mining, at this higher level of output, would 
probably be necessary merely to keep the industry 
running up its downward escalator. 

What is fairly clear, at all events, is that the invest: 
ment required to bring about a further significant mse 
in coal output—say another 20 million tons a year, (0 
270 million tons a year if the planned output 3s 
achieved—would be very large indeed. At current 
prices, the present plan represents an increase in annual 
output of some 50 million tons a year, costing perhaps 
£1,000 million or more, with probably a slightly greater 
proportion for the maintenance of current out- 
put than might be required in later plans. Even 
so, the cost of a second major increase 1 
capacity might be of the same order. Obvr 
ously, there are levels of coal price that might 
justify such further investment—and British 
consumers may eventually have to pay such 
prices. But by the time the decisions come 
to be made there might be alternative forms 
of fuel investment that would be better worth 
while with the same object. It is here assumed 
for purposes. of discussion that the mining 
industry is not likely to be contributing more 
than 250 million tons of coal by 1979, the out 


put planned for 1965 ; representing a range of 
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ible output from 230-270 million tons. By 1965 
Britain is assumed to have ceased being a net exporter 
of coal, but it is mot assumed to be a net importer 
either ; the question of filling any gap between supply 
and demand, with foreign coal or other imported fuels, 
will be discussed later. . 

Such a projection of coal supply, on any of the 
assumptions about economic growth examined here, 
would fall well short of total fuel demand ; but even on 
the highest guesses, coal would still be the backbone 
of Britain’s fuel-supplies. The projections are set out 
together in the chart at the top of Page 4 ; these com- 
parisons of the possible courses of total fuel demand 
and of total coal output ignore exports, which at present 
reduce the amount of coal available here, and other fuels 
such as oil and hydro-electricity, which make the 
balance up. 

On the lowest of these assumptions about economic 
progress, it will be seen, coal output in 1963-65 might 
be less than total fuel demand, though not more 
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so than could probably easily be made up without any 
significant rise in other fuels. On the assumption of 
@ 3 per cent rise in industrial output, coal supplies 
might be some 20 million tons short of fuel demand ; 
and on the assumption of steady progress towards the 


doubling of the British standard of living, it would be 


nearly 50 million tons short of demand in that year. 
From then on, on each assumption, the gap would widen 
pro rata, since coal output is not assumed to rise 
further. Even on the lowest of the three assumptions, 
Significant. amounts of other fuels to supplement coal 
would be needed by the end of the sixties, rising to the 
equivalent of 50 million tons of coal by the mid- 
seventies and 70 million tons by the end of that decade ; 
on the most optimistic assumption, the “ gap” might 
widen to 210 million tons by the end of the generation. 
Even so, on the alternative assumptions, coal would 
still be supplying from 55 to 80 per cent of the demand 
for fuel in this country. 
But could the other fuels to fill the gap be found ? 


Oil and the Atom 


Go as about-the extent of the widening “ fuel 

gap ” that might begin to appear in the mid-sixties 
vary according to the optimism or pessimism of one’s 
hopes about economic growth. On the most optimistic 
assumption examined—Mr Butler’s hope that in 25 
years the country’s standard of living might be doubled 
—the gap might be of the order of 200 million tons of 
“coal equivalent” by 1979, the end of a generation ; 
but even assuming that Britain can achieve no more than 
the 14 per cent annual increase in national income that 
some economists consider “‘ automatic,” the gap might 
amount to the equivalent of 70 million tons of coal in 
25 years’ time, to be made up by other primary fuels. 
Gas and electricity, of course, are not alternatives here ; 
ee are merely ways of consuming coal or other primary 
uels. 

What other fuels ? There are hydro-electricity and 
other minor sources of energy ; there may be nuclear 
‘nergy ; there are imported oil, imported coal, perhaps 
Imported natural gas. It is convenient to take these 
three groups in this ascending order of importance and 
of feasible expansion ; one’s utmost expectations from 
the first two groups will determine how much may be 
left to be filled with imported fuels, primarily with the 


one fuel of our time of which supplies are still flexible, 
Damely oil, 


* 


The minor sources of energy are not likely to con- 
tribute much. Hy icity in Britain today 
~counts for the equivalent of about 1} million tons of 
» 11s Not easy to credit it, in 25 years’ time, with 


more than twice or three times as much. Peat, tidal 


barrages, the wind, heat pumps and fuel cells—some 
of those long shots that the fuel technologist has in his 
locker, but which generally stay in the locker—are 
unlikely together to: supply as much again. The whole 
group may not supply much more than the equivalent 
of 5 million tons of coal. 

Once upon a time it was difficult to obtain estimates 
of the cost of nuclear electricity and how soon significant 
amounts of it could be expected. Today the estimates 
come thick, fast, and contradictory. In the middle of 
September Sir Christopher Hinton said that it would 
probably take between 20 and 30 years before nuclear 
stations would be able annually to supply electricity 
equivalent to 20 million tons of coal. Within a fortnight 
Sir John Cockcroft said that power equivalent to 20 
million tons of coal a year “could easily be achieved 
between 1965 and 1970, perhaps earlier if the need 
were great.” 

Which of these atomic knights’ prophecies should the 
uninformed outsider accept ? It may be interesting, at 
least, to examine what this “equivalent of 20 million 
tons of coal a year” would imply. Atomic power 
Stations, it is generally assumed, would run on base 
load. The best base load stations of the British Electri- 
city Authority burn about a pound of coal per unit sent 
out, and achieve a load factor over the year of about 
62 per cent (1953-54 figure). At this high efficiency, 
20 million tons of coal would produce nearly 45,000 
million kilowatt-hours of electricity ; and at this high 


- load factor, which represents almost 24-hour running 


for large parts of the year, it would take roughly 8 
million kilowatts of generating capacity to do-it in a year. 
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It might be that the nuclear experts are assuming much 
higher load factors or much lower fuel efficiency, either 
of which would bring down estimates of the generating 
capacity required. But it would seem hopeful to assume 
the one and unnecessary to assume the other. A nuclear 
pile may have to go on “ burning ” continuously ; so 
do some coal stations over long periods, because of the 
cost and danger of stopping the turbines too often ; but 
consumers cannot be forced to use power all night. 

The best current hopes of the British Electricity 
Authority for construction are that by the end of this 
decade they may be able to bring into commission up 
to 2 million kW a year. At such a rate, it would take 
four years to bring in 8 million kW of nuclear power 
stations—on the unlikely assumption that each would 
take no more resources than an equivalent coal-fired 
station. Any power station, moreover, takes some 
years to build. To achieve Sir John Cockcroft’s 
“easy” aim, therefore, might require 
that shortly after 1960 virtually the 
‘whole power station construction 
effort inside Britain should be turned 
over to building these nuclear 
stations ; which would also imply that 
the whole of BEA’s planning staff 
should turn to this task well before 
the end of the nineteen-fifties. It 
may be noted that, according to Lord 
Citrine two months ago, none of 
BEA’s few learners about atomic 
power have yet begun to consider the 
siting of these stations, with their 
huge “amenity problems ” of hazard 
and radio-active effiuent disposal ; 
they were still, he said, considering 
design. 

In the circumstances of deepening 
fuel shortage that are assumed here, 
the feasible time-scale of nuclear 
electricity would probably be more 
significant than the cost. If nuclear 
power seems likely to be had for a 
penny a unit or less from the early 
stations, that might well be cheap 
enough. It may, indeed, be avail- 
able at a total cost of 0.6d. which is comparable with 
the best new coal power stations ; but the assumptions 
about economic growth examined here would mean that 
before 1960 extra supplies of primary fuel, delivered as 
electricity, would be worth buying at double current 
coal - fired costs, or probably more. The price of 
black oil—and a 3 too increased—may well become 
the significant fuel price in Britain by the seventies. 
The widely-varying guesses about capital costs for 
nuclear stations (varying from 1.3 times to §.6 
times the total capital-cost of a coal station). indicate 
that investment in nuclear stations would be a heavy 
claim on investment resources. If capital costs were 
twice as high as for coal stations, for example, it might 
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of energy. 
From the minor sources of energy | 
and the great untried one, therefore, 
it may not be prudent to expect more” 
than the equivalent of 25 million tons 
of coal to meet some of the fuel gap in| 
the late seventies. From this if] 
follows that, on the lowest assump} 
tion about possible fuel demand: 
taken here, the equivalent of 41 
million tons of coal a year would’ 
require to be satisfied from imported ! 
fuels ; on the “‘ middle ” assumption] 
of a growth of 3 per cent annually it 
industrial output, up to 75 million tom 
of coal equivalent ; on Mr Butlers) 
outside assumption about the doubling’ 
of the British standard of living 
up to 185 million tons of coal equivalent 4 yea 
How much could oil be expected to do ? Since 1938 
the use of oil as a general fuel (outside transport) i) 
Britain has doubled and doubled again ; this year com 
sumption of the black oils seems likely to reach about ° 
6 million tons, which conservatively estimated is 
equivalent to perhaps 9 million tons of coal because af 
its higher thermal content. The estimates on which the 
total energy figures are based mean that the 01! industty 
would have to. think in terms of a doubling of this lewd 
by 1965 and a doubling again in the next decade. Tha 
would nt the equivalent of 20 million tons of coal 
by 1965, of 40 million by 1975 and, if so prodigious # 
rate of expansion n could be kept up, a rise to 60 ™ hos 
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© BF oxen. ‘The oil industry's view might be summarised 
7 9s follows : Given such a demand for oil, and given 
. prices that adequately reflect that demand, the required 
2 yolume of oil would be available. The pressure of total 
: demand for energy, however, would, be likely in such an 
mr event to force up the price of energy in general—and of 
oil in particular. 
il More ‘han a quarter of the refined products from a 
barrel of oil is motor gasoline, and already the con- 
—a sumption of this highly refined product—which com- 
mands the higher prices and bears a large proportion of 
the industry’s costs—is rising in Britain and Europe 
- less rapidly than consumption of the black oils. The 
pe massive burden of taxation persuades every motorist 
that premium grades of petrol are worth the small 
differential in price, and is driving more arid more com- 
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$0 Massive a contribution to general cnergy supplies 
of the oil industry, this will be no joke: It 
uld be hard, incidentally, to see how taxation on a 
scale that inhibits the growth of consumption of motor 
spirit, while ever-growing demands are being made on 
the black oils, could be reconciled with a high rate of 
economic progress. 

Whatever the absolute volume of the flood of oil that 
may reach British industry in the next generation, it 
would clearly be unwise to expect that it could be avail- 
able at prices of its present order. If the black oils are 
to become the petroleum products in the greatest 
demand, they cannot be expected to remain so much 
cheaper than other petroleum products such as gasoline. 
In this light, the current expedients of offering oil to 
industries that use it inefficiently at sharply discrimina- 
tory prices that are not offered to industries who can 
use it well, would not appear likely to survive long. 
Any large-scale investment in power stations to burn 
oil at Cut prices, for example, might waste real resources. 
At the same price, the gas industry could probably use 
oil better ; for that matter, at that price there are plenty 
of industries that could use it better without turning 
it into either gas or electricity. Such a vast shift in 
demand, certainly, must be expected to involve even 


ibe 


so flexible an industry as oil in some odd expedients ; 
even. so, it may never in this country become worth 
genefating much electricity from oil when one can get 
pulverised coal or nuclear energy. 


of course, is implied and therefore already counted in 


2 mercial operators from petrol to diesel. Already, with 
9 Be surpluses of the middle products accumulating, 
: the question is seriously being asked whether power 
a 8 stations can find ways to burn some of the low-grade 
ec. AEE. S280linc which burns well but explodes better—under 
a a boiler to raise steam. This may sound ironical in an 
ary industry whose superb technology has traditionally been 
‘op ME rected to getting the utmost yield of the more subtle, 
vial highly refined gasolines out of a barrel of crude ; it is 
rather like a boy scout building a fire of matches and 
By & irying to light it with two twigs. But in the long run, 
ore, 
al : . 
ons ; 
ia _Everybody’s Guess 
nell 
a ‘s one assumes that supplies of black oil in the British 
ye cconomy might double every ten years from now on, — 


vuld | otal fuel supplies in- this country might rise enough 
sted over the next generation to cover fairly comfortably the 
tion Hime cocrey demand implied by a growth of national income 
y it by 1; per cent a year.. They might not fall far short of 
‘ont | what would be required for-a rise of industrial output 
ler’ ime by 3 per cent a year, They might be a very long way 
from satisfying the demand for-energy that might be 
needed! to support a doubling of the standard of living 
eat. Zim of the British people in a generation. It could be 
938 Mie “EUcd, indeed, that the rate of economic progress in 
) a this country may become marginally dependent upon 
the rate at which oil supplies can be increased. 

If the marginal price at which extra fuel could be 





black oils, perhaps raised by as much as §0 per cent, it 






the” is clear that two things would follow. ‘There would be 
ihe strongest of incentives to economy in the use of all 





fuels ; and it would become economic to import high- 
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the assumption that fuel consumption rises only 60 per 
cent as fast as industrial output ; but general advances 
in .efficiency even beyond that might be possible in 
this coal-wasting economy. 

It hardly needs adding, in these columns, that the 
most hopeful way of provoking such major increases in 
fuel efficiency as are certainly possible in Britain might 
lie in charging a price for coal that would more fairly 
reflect its long-term scarcity. While the price of coal is 
artificially low, saving it—which generally costs money, 
in training or new plant—will not appear worth while ; 
im money terms, an industrialist can usually find some 
other way to spend his money that will appear to pay 
better. 


But it is not suggested that the charging of a marginal 
price for coal today would in some way transform the 
situation, by abruptly extinguishing the growth of fuel 
consumption. If it did, it might stifle economic 

; too. There are some capital-saving trends 
in technology, but so far, on balance, few energy- 


saving ones to set against man’s desire for more of the 


material products of technology. And whether or not 


ome need yet worry about reserves of other raw 
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materials, it is steadily taking more and more energy to 
make most of them available. Every new process of 
extracting metals from low-grade ores, or creating new 
materials from common ones, today seems to need a 
greater input of energy. So far as the man-made 
“ synthetic ” materials are concerned, indeed, man has 
learned to make them from precious few common 
materials except fuel itself—one hydrocarbon or 
another. 

Again, no examination has been made here of the 
possibility that producers such as the United States and 
Poland might have large quantities of coal to export to 
Britain. The possibility of importing natural gas—by 
pipeline, which may be economic but also politically 
impracticable, or by tanker, an exciting possibility that 
does not become any easier upon closer examination— 
has long been in the minds of the oil industry. It has 
been assumed here that any such imports during the 
next generation should be counted as part of the possible 
effort of the oil industry, which would have a large 
enough tanker operation on its hands already. The 
chance of large net imports of coal—or of a large 
increase beyond 250 million tons a year in output from 
British mines—remain to be seen but certainly the 
probable trend of prices for energy might justify huge 
efforts. 

To put these speculations about possible fuel demand 
and supply in Britain into perspective, however, it may 
be worth mentioning that long-range projections of fuel 
supplies in the world, or in Europe, similarly postulate 
that economic growth would require a vast increase in 

« demand for energy. 
WESTERN EUROPE- Whether or not the 
THE PALEY PROJECTION | prophets believe these 


specs tremendous demands 
aetna prepuce] are likely to be 
or. supplied or not gener- 
ally depends upon 
three things; their 
| estimate about re- 
Million tons of serves of oil; their 
ee hopes of the speed 
1000 with which suciesr 
. power can be had; 

and their opinion of 

— other energy sources 
—hydroelectricity, 
wind, and even solar 
energy. Outside the 
oil industry, most 
prophets tend — to 
assume that the peak 
contribution that 
petroleum can make 
RS to world energy re- 
sources will come by 

YU , about 1980 (needless 
jie cd to say, this is heresy 
to any oilman). After 
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that, they feel, it must 
decline ; and it will 
be necessary to distil 
liquid fuels from 
shale oils and tar 
sands (very ineffici- 
ently) or make syn- 
thetic oil from coal. 
Hence coal, after its 
long years of stability 
or decline, might be 
called on once again, 
towards the end of 
the century, for an- 
other great increase, 
until the nuclear fuels 
can begin to take a 
really significant share 
of the burden off it. 

Some such pattern 
of energy supply, in- 
deed, is perhaps the 
most general predic- 
tion of the fuel 
prophets (one such a aa 
projection is illus- estcaeeeee /NAGI0% | 
trated in the chart). 2000 | 
The oil industry, es 
which still manages each year to add to its proved 
reserves about as much oil as it takes out of the ground, 
sits tight and does not worry overmuch ; some of its 
own estimates suggest that oil reserves may last well 
into the next century. It is no part of the present 
discussion to assess such predictions; they have 
been mentioned merely to indicate that in increasing 
its reliance upon oil as a general fuel, Britain would 
probably move, for a generation, in company with most 
other countries ; and that for a generation at least, no 
vast increase*in international trade in coal—a bulky fuel 
that is costly to transport—should perhaps & 
looked for. 
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The foregoing articles have been examining the 
implications for energy of various estimates about 
economic progress in Britain, not forecasting what fuel 
demand will in fact be. They perhaps make it possible 
to forecast, most unoriginally, that any slackening 10 
total demand should be counted as purely temporary; 
that a very considerable growth in the use of oil as 4 
general energy source in Britain will be needed in the 
next generation, whatever that may mean for the 
balance of payments ; and that nuclear electricity may 
be worth having as soon as it can practicably be offered. 
They do, quite certainly, suggest that if Britain's hopes 
of rapid and continuous economic progress are 10 
succeed, it will need vast effort and investment to find 
the power to put behind all our elbows. 








